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INTRODUCTION 


T  HAS  been  in  the  mind  of  the  writer  for  a  num¬ 
ber  of  years  to  prepare  a  family  history  with  the 
special  thought  of  paying  a  well  deserved  tribute 
to  the  memory  of  his  parents. 

As  the  last  surviving  child  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard 
Edwards  there  is  much  in  their  lives  which  only  he  knows  or 
now  remembers.  Some  forty  years  ago  he  began  a  research 
into  the  ancestral  record  of  his  parents,  using  the  admirable 
facilities  that  the  Minnesota  State  Historical  Library  affords, 
without  at  that  time  expecting  to  publish  anything.  In 
completing  this  record  he  has  had  valuable  assistance  lately 
from  Mr.  Howard  S.  F.  Randolph,  Necrologist  of  the  New 

York  Genealogical  and  Biographical  Society,  who  kindly 
furnished  additional  information  about  the  New  York 
Dutch  line  of  ancestors.  The  author  has  not  thought  it  nec¬ 
essary  to  generally  cite  authorities  for  his  statements  about 
ancestors  as  it  would  mean  many  hundreds  of  references 
but  he  has  written  nothing  that  he  has  not  found  authority 
for  in  the  libraries  he  has  consulted. 

He  trusts  that  this  family  history  will  not  only  be  of 
interest  to  the  present  generations  of  descendants  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Richard  Edwards  but  to  generations  to  follow,  especially 
as  it  contains  much  information  that  must  otherwise  be  lost. 

Maurice  Dwight  Edwards 


St.  Paul,  Minn.,  1931. 
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All  of  these  ancestors  were  Puritan  English,  who  settled  in 
New  England. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  these  early  exiles  largely  repre¬ 
sented  the  best  blood  of  England.  Among  them  were  many  of 
noble  and  some  even  of  royal  descent.  Not  a  few  bore  titles  or 
came  from  titled  families. 

Others  belonged  to  the  gentry  class,  which  meant  in  most 
cases  that  they  were  only  a  few  removes  from  the  nobility.  Many 
were  highly  educated,  being  members  of  some  of  the  learned  pro¬ 
fessions.  Others,  of  course,  came  from  lower  strata  of  society, 
but  almost  all  were  persons  of  some  means  as  money  was  needed 
to  meet  the  necessary  expense  involved  in  transferring  their  homes 
from  the  old  world  to  the  new. 

Green,  in  his  History  of  the  English  People ,  says  of  them: 
"They  were  in  great  part  men  of  the  professional  and  middle 
classes;  some  of  them  were  men  of  large  landed  estates,  some 
zealous  clergymen,  like  Cotton,  Hooker,  and  Roger  Williams, 
some  shrewd  London  lawyers  or  young  scholars  from  Oxford 
.  men  driven  forth  from  their  fatherland  not  by  earthly 
want  or  by  greed  of  gold  or  by  lust  of  adventure,  but  by  fear 
of  God  and  zeal  for  a  godly  worship.” 

It  is  not  possible  to  give  full  accounts  of  all  the  ancestors 
of  Richard  Edwards,  immigrant  or  Colonial,  even  if  space  per¬ 
mitted.  Of  some  little  is  known  except  a  few  facts  relating  to 
their  birth,  marriage,  place  of  residence,  and  time  of  death.  Of 
others  even  this  meager  information  is  lacking.  Occasionally  a 
few  incidents  in  their  history  or  a  brief  statement  of  their  life 
work  is  found  and  there  the  record  ends.  Possibly  with  further 
research  additional  information  could  be  secured  which  would 
be  of  value  and  shed  further  light  on  their  characters  and  careers, 
but  this  is  uncertain. 

The  writer,  moreover,  has  endeavored  to  confine  his  account 
to  the  historic  material  that  could  be  found.  He  has  not  indulged 
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in  romance  nor  incorporated  mere  family  tradition,  which  is 
often  unreliable. 

With  others  of  these  ancestors  the  embarrassment  has  not 
been  lack  of  material  but  its  superabundance.  Some  of  them 
were  well  known  historic  characters  about  whom  volumes  have 
been  written. 

Others  occupy  such  a  place  in  history  that  there  is  no  diffi¬ 
culty  in  securing  information  about  them  by  consulting  any 
standard  encyclopedia  or  any  general  history  covering  their  period 
and  locality. 

William  Edwards ,  Immigrant 

In  the  Edwards  line  the  immigrant  ancestor  was  William 
Edwards  who  was  born  in  1620  and  with  his  widowed  mother 
came,  as  a  young  man,  from  Gloucester,  England,  to  America  in 
1639  and  settled  in  Hartford,  Connecticut. 

In  Vermont’s  " American  Heraldica”  this  record  of  him  and 
the  family  is  found:  "From  William  Edwards,  gentleman,  born 
1620,  who  came  from  Gloucester,  England,  the  pedigree  of  the 
Edwards  family  in  America  for  ten  generations  is  without  a  flaw.” 
This  account  further  states  that  the  same  coat  of  arms  which 
the  American  branch  of  the  family  has  always  used  was  borne 
by  Richard  Edwards,  Miles  (soldier),  a  master  of  the  Knights 
Hospitallers  in  1128.  The  Edwards  family  was  thus  of  Welsh 
origin  and  as  a  clan  can  be  traced  back  many  generations. 

The  grandfather  of  William  was  Rev.  Richard  Edwards  of 
London,  a  "Fellow  of  Oxford,”  as  this  account  states,  who  was 
a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England  and  a  chaplain  to  Queen 
Elizabeth.  He  came  to  London  in  15  80. 

This  clergyman  was  also  something  of  a  poet  and  a  dramatist. 
The  Journal  of  American  Geneology  speaks  of  him  as  "a  gentle¬ 
man  of  the  royal  chapel  and  Master  of  the  singing  boys.”  Accord¬ 
ing  to  this  authority  he  was  born  in  Somersetshire  and  spent  his 
life  in  England,  though  he  died  at  "Edwards  Hall”  in  Wales, 
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which  was  the  family  manor  house  and  figures  prominently  in 
Welsh  history. 

Francis  Lancelott,  in  his  "History  of  the  Queens  of  Eng¬ 
land,”  tells  of  a  visit  made  by  Queen  Elizabeth  in  1566  to 
Oxford  University,  during  which  an  original  play,  composed  and 
acted  by  the  students,  was  given  in  her  honor.  The  author  of 
this  play,  he  states,  was  Richard  Edwards.  After  the  perform¬ 
ance,  the  Queen,  who  was  greatly  pleased  with  the  entertainment, 
summoned  into  her  presence  the  young  author  and  highly  com¬ 
plimented  him  on  his  work. 

While  the  writer  has  not  been  able  to  establish  it  as  a  cer¬ 
tainty,  it  is  quite  probable  that  the  Richard  Edwards  of  this 
play  is  to  be  identified  with  the  future  Queen’s  chaplain  of  that 
name. 

The  latter  was  an  Oxford  student  about  this  time,  and  a 
dramatist.  As  the  Queen  had  a  long  memory  for  people  who 
pleased  her,  it  is  likely  that  she  did  not  forget  the  talented  young 
author  and  afterwards  rewarded  him  with  a  chaplaincy. 

William  Edwards  of  Hartford  was  made  a  Freeman  in  1658. 
This  meant  that  he  was  entitled  to  the  full  rights  and  immunities 
of  citizenship.  He  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  business  man; 
certainly  he  was  a  man  of  ample  means  for  those  times,  who 
occupied  a  position  of  prominence  in  the  community  and  who 
commanded  general  respect. 

In  1645  he  married  Agnes  Spencer,  the  widow  of  William 
Spencer,  an  immigrant  of  1631.  Little  is  known  of  her  history, 
but  she  is  said  to  have  had  two  brothers  in  England,  one  of  whom 
was  Mayor  of  Exeter  and  the  other  Mayor  of  Barnstable,  in 
Devonshire.  She  must  therefore  have  belonged  to  a  family  of 
some  distinction. 

Richard  Edwards,  only  child  of  William  and  Agnes  Edwards, 
was  born  in  Hartford,  Connecticut,  May  1,  1647,  and  lived 
there  all  his  life.  From  his  father  he  inherited  ample  means.  He 
was  well  educated  and  occupied  a  prominent  position  in  the  com- 
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munity  and  in  the  church.  Usually  he  is  spoken  of  as  a  merchant, 
but  he  seems  also  to  have  been  a  lawyer,  since  there  is  a  record  of 
his  appointment,  in  his  later  life,  to  be  the  first  Queen’s  Counsel. 

He  married  Elizabeth  Tuttle  November  19,  1667.  She  was 
a  daughter  of  William  Tuttle  of  New  Haven,  and  thus  belonged 
to  a  distinguished  Colonial  family.  They  had  six  children  of 
whom  Timothy  was  the  only  son. 

From  the  daughters  have  descended  many  men  and  women 
whose  names  and  achievements  are  well  known  in  American 
history.  Among  these  are  two  Presidents,  U.  S.  Grant  and  Grover 
Cleveland,  Chief  Justice  Waite  of  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court,  and 
Bishop  John  H.  Vincent,  founder  of  the  Chautauqua  movement. 

His  son  Timothy  has  left  this  fine  tribute  to  his  father:  "He 
was  of  noble  stature,  of  a  straight,  well-formed  body,  and  of  a 
comely  countenance.  His  smile  was  pleasant  beyond  I  have  seen 
in  many,  yea  most  others.  He  was  quick  and  nimble  in  his  move¬ 
ments,  even  in  his  old  age;  and  was  of  a  strong  and  healthy  con¬ 
stitution.  He  had  a  strong,  clear  mind  and  a  very  good  utterance. 
He  had  a  quick  fancy,  a  pleasant,  ready  wit,  with  a  very  good 
judgment.  He  could  argue  in  a  matter  and  reason  in  a  case 
very  well.  He  was  a  man  of  considerable  reading,  in  law,  history 
and  in  divinity,  was  well  furnished  for  society  and  very  pleasant 
in  consultation.  .  .  .  Thus  it  pleased  the  Most  High  to  endow 

and  adorn  my  dear  departed  father  with  many  virtues  which 
rendered  him  very  lovely  and  desirable  in  his  life  and  much 
lamented  in  his  death.” 

Richard  Edwards  married  for  his  second  wife  in  1692  Mary 
Talcott,  daughter  of  Hon.  John  Talcott  by  whom  he  had  six 
children.  He  died  April  20,  1718,  and  was  buried  at  Hartford. 

Rev.  Timothy  Edwards,  D.D.,  son  of  Richard,  was  born 
at  Hartford,  Connecticut,  May  14,  1669.  He  graduated  from 
Harvard  in  the  class  of  1691,  receiving  the  degrees  of  A.B.  and 
A.M.  on  the  same  day.  The  unusual  honor  of  receiving  these 
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two  degrees  the  same  day  indicates  high  scholarship  and  his 
diligence  as  a  student. 

In  1698  he  was  ordained  pastor  of  a  newly  formed  church 
at  East  Windsor,  Connecticut,  where  his  whole  ministerial  life 
was  spent. 

This  church  he  served  with  great  acceptance  and  success 
until  1752,  when  he  was  given  a  colleague  which  meant  his  prac¬ 
tical  retirement.  His  salary,  however,  was  continued  until  his 
death.  He  lived  in  a  house  that  was  built  for  him  by  his  father. 
It  was  considered  a  fine  residence  for  those  days.  It  is  an  indi¬ 
cation  of  the  danger  from  Indians  that  still  lingered  that  the 
second  story  extended  a  few  feet  beyond  the  first  to  furnish 
facility  for  firing  down  upon  the  savages  in  case  they  approached 

the  house  to  attack  or  burn  it. 

In  1709  he  was  appointed  by  the  Legislature  one  of  two 
chaplains  to  accompany  the  Connecticut  troops  in  the  expedi¬ 
tion  sent  against  Canada.  He  was,  however,  taken  seriously  sick 
at  Saratoga  and  was  obliged  to  return. 

Rev.  Timothy  Edwards  was  a  man  of  unusual  scholarly 
gifts  and  tastes.  Throughout  his  whole  life  he  was  a  student. 
For  many  years,  in  addition  to  his  ministerial  duties,  he  conducted 
a  school  for  preparing  young  men  for  college.  In  this  work  he 
was  so  successful  that  students  who  came  to  college  with  his 
certificates  were  usually  considered  fully  qualified  for  admission. 
Harvard  and  Yale  both  admitted  them  without  examination.  He 
always  preached  extemporaneously  and,  until  he  had  passed  his 
seventieth  year,  without  any  notes  whatever.  After  this  he  com¬ 
monly  used  brief  outlines  in  the  pulpit.  These  were  called  by  his 
parishioners  "Mr.  Edwards’  thinking  papers.” 

On  November  6,  1694,  he  married  Esther  Stoddard,  daughter 
of  Rev.  Solomon  Stoddard  of  Northampton,  Massachusetts.  This 
marriage  proved  very  happy  and  very  fruitful.  Eleven  children 
were  born  to  them,  of  whom  Jonathan  was  the  only  son.  As 
these  ten  daughters,,  as  well  as  the  son,  were  all  tall,  Mr.  Edwards 
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was  known  in  all  the  country  ’round  as  the  man  who  had  "sixty 
feet  of  daughters.”  He  was  liberal  and  advanced  in  his  ideas  of 
education,  and  therefore  his  daughters  were  all  prepared  for  col¬ 
lege,  which  was  unusual  in  those  days,  as  there  were  no  colleges 
that  admitted  women.  His  daughters  as  they  finished  their  edu¬ 
cation  in  Boston,  where  they  were  all  sent,  became  teachers  in 
his  school  and  rendered  valuable  service  in  assisting  their  father 
in  tutoring  the  boys  under  his  charge.  Seven  of  these  ten  daugh¬ 
ters  married  and  married  well.  Their  descendants  have  had  a 
large  place  in  the  development  of  our  country. 

Timothy  Edwards  died  January  27,  175  8,  in  the  89th  year 
of  his  age. 

His  wife  long  outlived  him,  passing  away  January  19,  1770, 
being  then  in  her  99th  year.  She  has  been  described  as  "tall,  dig¬ 
nified,  and  commanding  in  appearance,  affable  and  gentle  in 
manner;  and  was  regarded  as  surpassing  her  husband  in  native 
vigor  of  understanding.” 

Jonathan  Edwards,  the  illustrious  and  only  son  of  Rev. 
Timothy  and  Esther  Stoddard  Edwards,  was  born  at  East  Wind¬ 
sor,  Connecticut,  October  5,  1703.  Very  early  he  manifested 
unusual  mental  gifts.  When  scarcely  twelve  years  of  age  he 
wrote  a  letter  combatting  the  idea  of  the  materiality  of  the  soul. 
About  the  same  time  he  wrote  an  essay  on  the  habits  of  the  spider 
which  shows  unusual  powers  of  observation  and  generalization 
for  a  child.  In  1716,  when  scarcely  thirteen  years  old,  he  entered 
Yale  College,  graduating  in  1720.  The  history  of  his  life  has 
been  often  written.  Articles  and  even  volumes  about  him  are 
to  be  found  in  every  well  appointed  library. 

It  is  not  necessary,  therefore,  to  attempt  any  general  account 
of  his  life.  An  outline,  however,  can  be  given  in  a  few  words. 
After  graduating  from  college  he  remained  at  Yale  for  two  years, 
studying  philosophy  and  theology.  He  began  to  preach  before 
he  was  nineteen,  and  was  soon  after  called  to  minister  to  a  small 
Presbyterian  congregation  in  New  York  City.  He  remained  here 
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less  than  a  year.  In  June,  1724,  he  became  a  tutor  at  Yale  Col¬ 
lege,  occupying  this  position  for  two  years.  These  were  years 
when  his  experiences  of  religious  verities  were  deepening  and  he 
was  laying  the  foundations  of  his  great  future.  His  famous 
"Resolutions”  were  formulated  during  this  period.  In  1727, 
when  twenty-four  years  of  age,  he  was  called  to  be  the  colleague 
of  his  grandfather,  Rev.  Solomon  Stoddard,  pastor  of  the  church 
at  Northampton,  Massachusetts,  whom  he  succeeded  in  that 
office.  On  July  28,  1727,  he  married  Sarah,  daughter  of  Rev. 
James  and  Mary  Hooker  Pierrepont  of  New  Haven. 

For  twenty-three  years  he  served  the  Northampton  church 
with  faithfulness  and  success.  Then  occurred  his  ignominious 
dismissal  in  1750  because  he  offended  leading  members  of  his 
congregation  by  insisting  upon  some  evidence  of  Christian  living 
before  one  partook  of  the  Lord’s  Supper  and  because  he  rebuked 
from  the  pulpit  certain  immoralities  in  the  community  in  which 
some  members  of  leading  families  were  involved. 

From  Northampton  he  was  called  to  Stockbridge,  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  to  minister  to  both  Indians  and  the  white  population. 
Here  he  wrote  most  of  the  theological  and  philosophical  works 
that  have  made  his  name  famous.  In  January,  1758,  he  went 
to  Princeton,  New  Jersey,  to  become  the  President  of  New  Jersey 
College,  now  Princeton  University.  He  had  scarcely  entered  upon 
his  duties  when,  having  been  inoculated  for  small  pox,  he  suc¬ 
cumbed  to  the  attack  and  died  March  22,  175  8,  in  the  fifty-fifth 
year  of  his  age.  His  last  words  to  his  daughter  Lucy  were:  "Trust 
in  God  and  ye  need  have  no  fear.” 

Jonathan  Edwards  is  one  of  the  few  men  in  the  history  of 
the  Christian  Church  who  have  manifested  the  first  order  of 
both  mind  and  piety.  As  a  thinker  and  as  a  saint  he  is  equally 
eminent. 

It  is  for  this  reason,  doubtless,  that  he  has  been  given  a  place 
in  the  Hall  of  Fame  in  New  York. 

Rev.  A.  V.  G.  Allen,  D.D.,  Professor  in  the  Episcopal  Theo- 
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logical  School  of  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  in  his  Life  of  Ed¬ 
wards,  says  of  him:  "He  was  the  greatest  preacher  of  his  age.  It 
is  only  at  rare  intervals  that  a  man  endowed  with  such  power 
appears.”  Hollister,  in  his  History  of  Connecticut,  says:  "Jona¬ 
than  Edwards  was  the  most  gifted  of  all  men  in  the  18  th  century, 
perhaps  the  most  profound  thinker  of  the  world.”  Daniel  Web¬ 
ster  pronounced  his  Essay  on  the  Freedom  of  the  Will  "the 
greatest  achievement  of  the  human  intellect.” 

Bancroft,  the  historian,  says,  "Of  all  the  scholars  and  philoso¬ 
phers  that  America  has  produced  from  the  beginning  of  the  cen¬ 
tury  (eighteenth),  only  two  had  established  a  considerable  and 
permanent  reputation  —  Benjamin  Franklin  and  Jonathan 
Edwards.” 

John  Fiske  writes,  "Jonathan  Edwards  was  one  of  the  won¬ 
ders  of  the  world,  probably  the  greatest  intelligence  that  the 
Western  Hemisphere  has  yet  produced.” 

President  McCosh  of  Princeton  University,  himself  a  noted 
metaphysician,  speaks  of  Jonathan  Edwards  as  "the  greatest 
thinker  this  country  has  produced.”  The  famous  Scotch  preach¬ 
er,  Thomas  Chalmers,  calls  him  "the  greatest  of  theologians.” 
Similar  testimony  could  be  produced  almost  without  limit. 
Whatever  may  be  thought  of  his  opinions,  he  did  his  own  think¬ 
ing  and  was  never  an  echo  of  other  men’s  ideas. 

Each  problem  in  theology  or  philosophy  that  presented  itself 
he  worked  out  in  his  own  independent  way  by  the  closest  and 
most  intense  reasoning.  He  was  never  satisfied  until  he  found 
a  solution  to  a  question,  if  a  solution  was  possible.  Jonathan 
Edwards  has  been  severely  criticized  for  dwelling  on  the  severer 
side  of  theology.  His  famous  sermon  on  "Sinners  in  the  Hands 
of  an  Angry  God”  is  often  quoted  as  if  typical  of  his  preaching, 
but  no  one  ever  presented  the  love  and  mercy  of  God  with 
greater  emphasis  and  tenderness  than  did  he.  Indeed  by  some 
of  his  times  he  was  criticized  for  what  were  considered  his 
advanced  views;  and  to  this  day  he  is  honored  for  his  independent 
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thinking  by  many  who  have  little  sympathy  with  the  system  of 
theology  he  represented. 

Few  men  have  been  blessed  with  such  a  wife  as  Jonathan 
Edwards  won. 

She  was  but  seventeen  when  Sarah  Pierrepont  became  the 
bride  of  the  young  preacher,  yet  she  had  already  reached  a 
maturity  of  character  that  made  her  a  true  helpmeet  for  him 
in  his  work. 

She  is  spoken  of  as  possessing  rare  beauty  of  form  and 
feature.  Certainly  the  rhapsody  her  lover  passes  upon  her  as  a 
young  lady  just  entering  her  teens,  making  due  allowance  for 
a  lover’s  partiality,  would  suggest  a  person  of  rare  charm  and 
promise.  Yet  all  that  we  know  of  her  fully  corroborates  his 
description.  The  daughter  of  Rev.  James  Pierrepont,  pastor 
of  the  church  of  New  Haven  and  a  founder  of  Yale  College, 
with  a  line  of  Puritan  ancestry  extending  back  to  the  ducal  house 
of  Pierrepont  in  England,  a  great  granddaughter  of  Rev.  Thomas 
Hooker,  the  founder  of  Hartford,  there  seemed  centered  in  her 
person  all  that  was  noblest  and  best  in  the  character  and  piety 
of  those  past  generations.  Possessed  of  a  deep  religious  experience, 
with  a  natural  religious  enthusiasm  and  a  decided  mystic  bent 
to  her  piety,  she  entered  intelligently  and  sympathetically  into  all 
her  husband’s  plans  and  work.  As  he  became  more  widely  known 
throughout  the  colony  her  name  became  associated  with  his,  but 
she  was  honored  for  her  own  sake  as  well  as  her  husband’s.  She 
entirely  relieved  him  of  household  cares;  and  carefully  looked 
after  his  personal  wants.  She  mothered  and  brought  up  the 
eleven  children  born  to  them,  and  that  in  a  way  that  won  their 
deepest  love  and  reverence  in  later  years. 

So  highly  was  she  esteemed  for  her  piety  that  a  witty  divine 
was  led  to  remark  that  Mrs.  Edwards  "'had  learned  a  shorter  road 
to  heaven  than  even  her  husband.”  Her  home  was  a  center  of 
warm-hearted,  though  simple,  hospitality.  The  noted  evangelist 
Whitfield,  who  visited  Stockbridge  and  enjoyed  this  hospitality, 
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speaks  in  his  diary  in  warmest  terms  of  Mrs.  Edwards  and  the 
home  life  she  created.  "On  the  Sabbath,”  he  writes,  "'felt  won¬ 
derful  satisfaction  in  being  in  the  house  of  Mr.  Edwards.  He  is 
a  son  himself  and  hath  also  a  daughter  of  Abraham  for  a  wife 
.  She  is  a  woman  adorned  with  a  meek  and  quiet  spirit 
and  talked  so  feelingly  and  so  solidly  of  the  things  of  God,  and 
seemed  to  be  such  a  helpmeet  to  her  husband,  that  she  caused 
me  to  renew  those  prayers  which  for  some  months  I  have  put 
up  to  God  that  He  would  send  me  a  daughter  of  Abraham  to 
be  my  wife.” 

She  died  at  Princeton,  where  she  had  gone  to  care  for  her 
motherless  grandchildren,  the  same  year  as  her  husband,  enter¬ 
ing  into  rest  October  2,  175  8,  and  was  laid  beside  him  in  the 
Princeton  College  Cemetery.  She  was  a  cousin  of  the  famous 
Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montague,  whose  family  name  was  also 
Pierrepont  and  is  said  to  have  corresponded  with  her. 

Timothy  Edwards,  the  oldest  son  and  sixth  child  of  Jonathan 
and  Sarah  Pierrepont  Edwards,  was  born  July  25,  1738,  at 
Northampton,  Massachusetts.  He  graduated  from  the  College 
of  New  Jersey,  now  Princeton  University,  in  the  class  of  1757, 
and  entered  upon  the  study  of  law.  In  1760  he  received  from 
his  alma  mater  the  degree  of  A.M. 

The  death  of  both  of  his  parents,  when  he  was  only  twenty, 
left  upon  him,  as  the  oldest  son,  the  care  of  the  family.  This 
included  five  brothers  and  five  sisters  younger  than  himself,  as 
well  as  two  orphaned  children  of  his  sister  Esther,  Sarah  and 
Aaron  Burr. 

This  heavy  responsibility,  for  so  young  a  man,  he  nobly 
and  efficiently  met.  These  children  were  all  cared  for  not  only 
but  were  well  educated.  His  two  brothers,  Jonathan  and  Pierre¬ 
pont,  as  well  as  Aaron  Burr,  were  sent  to  college  and  rose  to 
positions  of  prominence  and  influence  in  after  life. 

The  way  this  trust  was  fulfilled  reflects  great  credit  upon 
Timothy  Edwards.  How  it  was  accomplished,  in  view  of  the 
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financial  problem  involved,  is  a  mystery.  On  September  25, 
1760,  he  married  Rhoda  Ogden,  of  Elizabeth,  New  Jersey.  After 
his  marriage  he  settled  in  Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  as  a  merchant. 

In  1767  he  was  appointed  a  Justice  of  the  Peace  for  Essex 
County.  In  1771  he  removed  to  Stockbridge,  Massachusetts,  his 
former  home,  and  engaged  in  trade  there,  establishing  the  first 
store  in  the  county.  Elere  he  spent  the  rest  of  his  life,  becoming 
not  only  a  leading  citizen  of  the  town  but  one  of  the  most  influ¬ 
ential  men  in  western  Massachusetts.  From  1778  to  1787  he 
was  Judge  of  Probate  of  Berkshire  County.  From  1775  to  1780 
he  was  a  member  of  the  Governor’s  Council,  or  Cabinet,  of  Mas¬ 
sachusetts.  Associated  with  Silas  Deane,  he  was  appointed  a  com¬ 
missioner  to  the  Indians  on  the  western  border  of  the  state.  The 
period  of  the  Revolution  found  him  an  ardent  patriot  who  occu¬ 
pied  an  important  and  self-sacrificing  part  in  maintaining  the 
cause  of  the  Colonies. 

At  a  Congress  of  deputies  of  all  Berkshire,  held  at  Stock- 
bridge,  July  6,  1774,  as  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Resolu¬ 
tions  he  brought  in  a  series  of  stirring  declarations  protesting 
against  the  encroachment  of  the  Crown  upon  the  liberties  of 
the  Colonies  and  pledging  the  members  of  the  Convention  to 
the  non-consumption  and  non-importation  of  British  goods.  He 
was  employed  by  General  Washington  to  furnish  supplies  for  the 
soldiers  at  West  Point.  At  the  time  of  Burgoyne’s  invasion  he 
advanced  two  thousand  crowns  in  silver  to  General  Schuyler 
to  enable  the  patriot  army  to  move.  For  these  and  other  advances 
he  was  repaid  in  Continental  money.  At  his  death  in  1813  a 
large  package  of  this  then  worthless  money  was  found  among 
his  effects,  upon  which  he  had  written,  "The  price  of  Liberty.” 
Practically  his  whole  estate  was  thus  expended  in  supporting  the 
cause  of  the  Revolution.  Dr.  J.  G.  Holland,  in  his  History  of 
Western  Massachusetts,  says  that  he  was  elected  in  1777  a  delegate 
to  the  Continental  Congress  but  declined  to  serve.  In  1784  he 
was  appointed  one  of  the  Commissioners  to  settle  the  boundary 
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line  between  New  York  and  Massachusetts.  This  duty  finished, 
he  declined  any  further  public  employment. 

In  the  History  of  Berkshire  County,  Massachusetts  (p.  121), 
it  is  said  of  him,  "Timothy  Edwards  was  an  able,  active,  and 
influential  member  of  the  Provincial  Congress  and  of  the  Execu¬ 
tive  Council  in  the  years  when  it  was  the  supreme  power  in  the 
state.  .  .  .If  the  memoir  of  Timothy  Edwards  was  fully  and 

accurately  told  he  would  rank  among  the  foremost  men  in  Berk- 
I  shire  County.”  He  was  active  in  the  church  as  in  public  affairs, 
and  for  many  years  was  an  honored  deacon.  The  house  he  built 
<  in  Stockbridge  still  remains,  though  considerably  altered.  Before 
it  is  a  row  of  stately  elms  that  are  said  to  have  been  of  his  own 
planting. 

His  wife,  Rhoda  Ogden,  came  of  an  old  and  distinguished 
|  Colonial  family  and  was  in  every  way  a  congenial  and  helpful 
companion,  sympathizing  with  him  in  all  his  higher  purposes 
and  plans  of  life.  An  incident  recorded  by  her  kinsman,  Rev. 
Timothy  Woodbridge,  the  blind  minister,  in  his  autobiography, 
indicates  her  character.  He  happened  to  visit  her  the  same  day  with 
her  nephew,  Hon.  Aaron  Burr.  After  Burr  left  she  said  to  him, 
"I  want  to  tell  you,  cousin,  the  scene  I  passed  through  this  morn¬ 
ing.  When  Colonel  Burr’s  carriage  had  driven  up  to  the  door, 
I  asked  him  to  go  with  me  into  the  north  room.  I  cannot  tell 
you  how  anxious  I  felt,  as  I,  an  old  woman,  went  through  that 
hall  with  the  great  man,  to  admonish  him  and  lead  him  to  repent¬ 
ance.  After  we  were  by  ourselves  I  said,  'Colonel  Burr,  I  have  a 
thousand  tender  memories  associated  with  you.  I  took  care  of 
you  in  your  childhood*  and  I  feel  the  deepest  concern  over  your 
erring  steps.  You  have  committed  a  great  many  sins  against 
God  and  you  killed  that  great  and  good  man,  Colonel  Hamilton. 
I  beseech  you  to  repent  and  fly  to  the  Redeemer  for  pardon.’ 

.  The  only  reply  he  made  to  me  was,  'Oh,  Aunt,  don’t  feel 
so  badly.  We  shall  both  meet  in  heaven;  meanwhile  God  bless 
you.’  ” 

*She  mothered  him  as  a  child  after  the  death  of  his  parents. 
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Certainly  this  incident  furnishes  a  fine  illustration  of  the 
courage  and  fidelity  of  the  Puritan  conscience.  One  of  her 
bright  sayings  was,  "Those  who  live  by  faith  will  never  die 
from  fear.” 

Timothy  Edwards  died  at  Stockbridge,  Massachusetts,  Octo¬ 
ber  27,  1813. 

His  wife  outlived  him  a  number  of  years,  passing  away  at 
Litchfield,  Connecticut,  November  21,  1822,  at  the  age  of  80. 

They  had  fifteen  children;  seven  sons,  and  eight  daughters. 
Three  of  these  died  in  infancy  or  early  childhood. 

From  the  oldest  daughter,  Sarah,  who  married  Captain 
Daniel  Tyler,  a  revolutionary  soldier,  Mrs.  Theodore  Roosevelt 
is  descended. 

Jonathan  Edwards,  the  second  son  of  Timothy  and  father 
of  Richard  Edwards  of  Pittsburgh,  was  born  at  Elizabeth,  New 
Jersey,  October  16,  1764.  As  his  family  removed  to  Stockbridge 
in  1771  his  youth  and  early  manhood  were  spent  there.  The 
records  of  his  life  are  meager.  On  November  20,  1788,  he  mar¬ 
ried  Lucy  Woodbridge.  She  was  his  first  cousin  and  also  a  grand¬ 
child  of  Jonathan  Edwards.  Thus  Richard  Edwards  of  Pitts¬ 
burgh  has  a  double  descent  from  President  Edwards.  In  his  early 
life  Jonathan’s  father  gave  him  a  farm  near  Stockbridge. 

About  the  time  when  the  Stockbridge  Indians  were  removed 
to  central  New  York  he  exchanged  his  farm  for  land  in  Broome 
County  in  the  same  state.  Because,  probably,  of  his  family’s  : 
early  associations  with  these  Indians,  he  took  a  special  interest 
in  their  welfare  and  befriended  them.  Possibly  their  removal ; 
largely  influenced  him  in  making  his  own  change  of  residence. 
The  family  tradition  is  that  because  of  his  fatherly  interest  in 
them  he  was  made  an  honorary  chief  in  their  tribe.  His  children, 
therefore,  were  proud  to  speak  of  themselves  as  belonging  to 
the  Stockbridge  tribe.  After  some  years  spent  on  the  farm,  he 
removed  with  his  family  to  Binghamton  where  he  resided  the 
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rest  of  his  life.  His  niece,  Mrs.  Frances  Mather,  who  remem¬ 
bered  him  well,  speaks  of  him  as  almost  daily  visiting  her  mother, 
Mrs.  Mary  Whiting  of  Binghamton,  who  was  his  sister,  and  she 
adds,  "He  and  my  mother  were  mighty  in  prayer,  and  prayed 
for  their  children’s  children  to  the  latest  generation — not  that 
they  might  be  rich  and  prominent,  but  that  they  might  love  and 
honor  God.”  She  remarks  also  that  her  brother  was  noted  for 
originality  and  ready  wit.  This  is  confirmed  by  the  testimony 
of  his  children. 

He  died  at  Binghamton,  New  York,  September,  1832,  in 
his  sixty-eighth  year.  His  wife  survived  him  many  years,  dying 
at  Youngstown,  Ohio,  in  1848.  Her  portrait,  painted  in  her 
old  age,  is  in  the  possession  of  her  grandson,  Rev.  Maurice  D. 
Edwards,  D.D.,  of  St.  Paul,  Minnesota. 

William  Tuttle ,  Immigrant 

Another  immigrant  ancestor  in  the  Edwards  line  was  Wil¬ 
liam  Tuttle  of  New  Haven,  whose  daughter  Elizabeth  married 
Richard  Edwards,  the  son  of  William  Edwards. 

The  Tuttles,  whose  name  is  spelled  variously  in  the  old  rec¬ 
ords,  were  also  of  Welsh  origin.  According  to  "Americans  De¬ 
scended  from  Royalty”  the  Tuttle  geneology  can  be  traced  back 
through  some  twenty  generations  to  Alfred  the  Great. 

From  King  Alfred’s  daughter  the  line  runs  through  the 
dukes  of  Mercia,  earls  of  Lincoln  and  Chester,  the  Meschines 
and  Grafton  families  to  Joan  Grafton,  who  married  Richard 
Tuttle  or  Tuthill  of  London. 

Their  great-grandson  was  William,  the  emigrant  who  came 
i  with  his  wife  Elizabeth  to  America  on  the  Planter  in  1635.  He  is 
designated  as  a  "husbandman,”  which  meant  then  a  landed  pro¬ 
prietor  in  distinction  from  a  farmer.  He  is  also  designated  as 
"Mr.”  or  gentleman  and  is  spoken  of  as  a  "merchant.” 

Settling  in  New  Haven,  he  became  a  leading  citizen.  His 
'  home,  with  the  adjacent  grounds  of  two  acres,  was  sold  to  Yale 
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College  in  1717  and  constituted  the  original  campus.  It  is  still 
a  part  of  the  University  grounds.  The  coat  of  arms  of  the  Tuttle 
family  is  found  on  the  tombstone  of  Mary  Tuttle  in  Copps  Hill 
burial  ground  of  Boston. 

A  History  of  the  Tuttle  Family,  prepared  by  George  Fred¬ 
erick  Tuttle,  was  published  in  1883. 

Anthony  Stoddard ,  Immigrant 

Another  immigrant  ancestor  of  the  Edwards  line  was  An¬ 
thony  Stoddard  of  Boston,  who  arrived  in  1639  and  was  made 
a  Freeman  May  13,  1640.  He  was  a  merchant  and  became  a  very 
prominent  citizen,  being  chosen  Recorder  of  Boston  in  1650. 
In  1659  he  was  elected  a  Representative  and  held  this  office  for 
nineteen  successive  years  after  1665.  On  May  13,  1640,  he  mar¬ 
ried  Mary  Downing.  She  was  a  half-sister  of  Sir  George  Down¬ 
ing  of  England  after  whom  Downing  Street,  London,  the  head¬ 
quarters  of  the  British  government  to  this  day,  was  named. 

Anthony  Stoddard  died  March  16,  1687,  "the  ancientest 
shopkeeper  in  town.”  His  wife,  Mary  Downing,  died  June  16, 
1647. 

Rev.  Solomon  Stoddard,  son  of  Anthony  Stoddard,  was  born 
September  27,  1643.  He  graduated  from  Harvard  College  in 
1662.  Entering  the  ministry,  he  settled  at  Northampton  and  be¬ 
came  one  of  the  most  celebrated  of  the  New  England  divines  of 
his  day.  He  was  famous  for  the  controversy  with  Rev.  Increase 
Mather  which  he  conducted.  On  March  8,  1670,  he  married 
Mrs.  Esther  (Warham)  Mather. 

Their  daughter  Esther,  born  June  2,  1672,  married  Rev.  ; 
Timothy  Edwards  of  East  Windsor,  Connecticut. 

Emanuel  downing,  Immigrant 

Emanuel  Downing,  came  from  London  in  1638  and  settled 
at  Salem,  Massachusetts.  He  was  a  lawyer  by  profession  and  had 
practiced  in  England.  He  was  made  Freeman  March,  1639.  On 
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November  4,  1638,  he  was  admitted  to  church  membership.. 
For  a  succession  of  years  he  served  as  Representative.  He  came 
from  a  noble  family  in  England  and  was  of  royal  descent  from 
Henry  III  and  also  by  other  lines. 

He  married  as  his  first  wife  Anne,  daughter  of  Sir  James 
Ware,  Knight.  They  had  three  children,  of  whom  Mary,  the 
oldest,  married  Anthony  Stoddard.  His  wife  died  April  10, 
1622.  He  married  as  his  second  wife  Lucy  Winthrop,  sister  of 
Governor  John  Winthrop.  In  1638,  at  the  invitation  of  his 
brother-in-law,  he  came  to  Boston.  Two  of  his  children,  how¬ 
ever,  Mary  and  Susan,  had  preceded  him  to  America,  coming 
in  1633  with  Governor  William  Coddington  of  Rhode  Island. 
His  son  Sir  George  Downing,  who  figured  prominently  in  the 
Parliamentary  struggles  of  England,  was  a  graduate  of  Harvard, 
and  his  name  appears  first  in  the  catalogue  of  the  alumni. 

Rev.  John  War  ham,  Immigrant 

Rev.  John  Warham  of  Dorchester  was  also  an  ancestor  in  the 
Edwards  line.  He  came  in  1630  with  a  company  of  Puritans  on 
the  ship  Mary  and  John,  and  settled  at  Dorchester.  He  was  made 
a  Freeman  May  18,  1631.  On  the  arrival  of  the  company  he  was 
made  "Junior”  pastor  of  the  Dorchester  church.  Four  years 
later  he  went  with  a  colony  to  Windsor,  Connecticut. 

He  is  said  to  have  been  the  minister  who  introduced  into 
England  the  practice  of  preaching  from  notes.  For  thirty  years 
he  was  pastor  at  Windsor. 

It  is  indicative  of  the  strange  mysticism  and  conscientious¬ 
ness  of  the  times  that,  although  he  was  highly  honored  as  a  man 
of  piety  and  as  a  minister  administered  the  Lord’s  supper  for 
many  years,  he  himself,  from  religious  scruples,  refrained  from 
partaking  of  the  sacrament.  He  died  April  1,  1670.  His 
daughter  Esther  married  Rev.  Solomon  Stoddard  in  1670. 

John  Pierre pont,  Immigrant 

Another  immigrant  ancestor  was  John  Pierrepont  of  Eng- 
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land,  who  settled  at  Roxbury.  He  was  born  in  London  about 
1618  and  died  December  7,  1682.  His  father  James  Pierrepont 
was  also  an  immigrant.  They  descended  from  a  very  ancient 
family  of  high  rank  in  England,  whose  founder,  Robert  de  Pier- 
point,  came  to  England  with  Wdlliam  the  Conqueror.  His  dis¬ 
tant  descendant,  Sir  Henry  Pierrepont,  married  Lady  Frances 
Cavendish,  who  was  of  royal  descent.  Their  grandson  was  James 
Pierrepont  of  Ipswich,  who  came  to  America  in  1657.  The  full 
chain  of  descent  from  William  the  Conqueror  through  the 
Cavendish  family  is  given  in  Browning’s  "Americans  Descended 
from  Royalty.”  Pierrepont  was  the  family  name  of  the  dukes 
of  Kingston,  the  title  being  now  extinct.  The  famous  Lady  Mary 
Wortley  Montague,  already  referred  to,  was  of  this  family,  being 
a  daughter  of  Evelyn  Pierrepont,  Duke  of  Kingston.  Through 
this  line,  by  descent  from  Roger  Bigod,  Earl  of  Norfolk  and  his 
son,  also  Earl  of  Norfolk,  the  Edwards  daughters  are  eligible  to 
membership  in  the  society  of  the  Magna  Charta  Dames.  It  is 
said  that  Rev.  James  Pierrepont  of  New  Haven,  the  father  of 
Sarah,  might  have  secured  the  family  title  had  he  cared  to  lay 
claim  to  it. 

John  Pierrepont,  immigrant,  settled  in  Roxbury.  He  married 
Thankful  Stow,  December  4,  1639.  They  had  eleven  children. 

Rev.  James  Pierrepont,  the  son  of  John  Pierrepont  and 
Thankful  Stow,  was  born  January  4,  1659,  in  Roxbury.  He 
graduated  from  Harvard  in  1681  and  was  ordained  pastor  of  the 
First  Church  of  New  Haven  July  2,  168  5,  succeeding  Rev.  John 
Davenport.  He  was  pastor  of  this  church  thirty  years,  and  ranks 
among  the  leading  ministers  of  his  age  in  New  England.  So 
pleased  was  the  New  Haven  Church  with  their  young  pastor  that 
they  built  for  him  one  of  the  finest  parsonages  then  to  be  found 
in  this  country.  His  popularity  was  such  that  their  church  was 
soon  too  small  to  accommodate  the  people  who  wished  to  attend. 
His  salary  was  fixed  at  120  pounds.  During  his  pastorate  his 
hold  upon  his  people  never  weakened. 
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He  was  one  of  the  principal  founders  of  Yale  College  and 
personally  conducted  the  correspondence  that  secured  the  original 
foundation  from  Elihu  Yale.  He  was  also  one  of  the  first  Board 
of  Trustees.  The  famous  "Saybrook  Platform”  was  said  to  have 
been  drawn  up  by  him.  He  was  married  three  times.  His  first 
wife,  whom  he  married  October  27,  1691,  lived  only  a  few 
months.  Two  years  afterward  he  married  Sarah  Haynes,  a  grand¬ 
daughter  of  Governor  Haynes.  She  lived  but  two  or  three  years, 
leaving  one  daughter.  On  July  26,  1698,  he  married  Mary  Hook¬ 
er,  granddaughter  of  Rev.  Thomas  Hooker,  the  founder  of  Hart¬ 
ford.  Sarah  Pierrepont,  who  married  Jonathan  Edwards,  was  a 
daughter  by  this  marriage. 

He  died  November  2,  1714.  His  wife  survived  him. 

Thomas  Lynde,  Immigrant 

The  wife  of  James  Pierrepont,  immigrant,  was  Sarah  Lynde, 
whose  father  Thomas  Lynde  came  to  America  from  England  in 
1634  and  settled  at  Charlestown.  He  was  a  citizen  of  prominence 
who  occupied  positions  of  responsibility  and  trust  in  the  com¬ 
munity,  being  a  deacon  in  the  church,  a  selectman  for  fourteen 
years,  and  a  representative  for  quite  a  number  of  terms. 

John  Stow ,  Immigrant 

John  Stow  and  his  wife  Elizabeth  came  to  Roxbury  from 
England  in  1634.  He  was  made  a  Freeman  September  3,  163  5, 
and  was  chosen  a  representative  in  Court,  1639.  His  death  oc¬ 
curred  October  26,  1643.  He  was  a  man  of  means,  possessing 
an  estate  of  over  2  50  acres.  It  is  said  that  he  was  probably  the 
first  teacher  of  the  grammar  school  in  Roxbury.  Eliot’s  Church 
Record  says  of  his  wife  Elizabeth,  "She  was  a  very  godly  matron, 
attending  to  not  only  her  family  but  to  all  the  church  and  when 
she  had  led  a  Christian  conversation  with  us  a  few  years  she  died 
and  left  a  good  savor  behind.” 

The  date  of  her  death  was  August  21,  1638. 
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Their  daughter  Thankful  Stow  married  John  Pierrepont 
December  4,  1639,  and  she  was  the  grandmother  of  Jonathan 
Edwards’  wife,  Sarah  Pierrepont. 

Rev.  Thomas  Hooker ,  Immigrant 

One  of  the  most  distinguished  of  the  immigrant  ancestors  of 
Richard  Edwards  was  Rev.  Thomas  Elooker  who,  driven  out  of 
England  for  nonconformity,  spent  some  three  years  in  Holland 
and  came  to  America  in  1633.  He  was  settled  as  pastor  first  at 
Newton  (now  Cambridge),  but  in  1636  removed  with  practical¬ 
ly  his  whole  congregation  to  the  wilderness  of  Connecticut  and 
founded  the  city  of  Hartford.  The  causes  for  this  removal  were 
largely  political.  He  chafed  under  the  theocratic  and  class 
government  then  prevailing  in  the  older  colony  and  longed  for 
a  government  "of  the  people,  by  the  people,  and  for  the  people” 
as  Lincoln  long  after  expressed  the  thought.  "The  choice  of 
public  magistrates,”  wrote  Hooker,  "belongs  to  the  people  by 
God’s  own  allowance.”  He  has  therefore  been  well  called  "the 
first  American  Democrat,”  and  also,  "the  father  of  the  Consti¬ 
tution  of  the  United  States.” 

His  record  has  been  written  in  numerous  histories  and  his¬ 
torical  articles.  He  was  born  at  Marshfield,  Leicester  County, 
England,  July  7,  15  86,  and  was  educated  at  Emmanuel  College, 
Cambridge,  where  he  was  awarded  a  fellowship.  After  taking 
holy  orders,  he  was  for  some  years  a  preacher  in  London.  From 
there  he  went  to  Chelmsford  as  an  assistant  minister  and  religious 
lecturer. 

Being  cast  out  of  his  pulpit  by  Bishop  Laud  for  nonconformi¬ 
ty,  he  taught  for  some  time  a  grammar  school;  but  being  still  out¬ 
spoken  in  expressing  his  views  on  disputed  church  questions,  Laud 
continued  his  persecutions  and  Hooker  had  to  flee  to  Holland 
for  his  life. 

In  Flarper’s  Round  Table  for  July,  1898,  is  found  an  interest- 
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mg  article  about  Hooker  as  a  young  man,  entitled  "A  True  Ghost 
Story.” 

It  tells  how  Hooker,  when  a  young  student,  passed  a  night 
in  a  so-called  haunted  house  for  the  purpose  of  disproving  its 
ghostly  reputation.  The  devil  indeed  appeared  to  him  as  was 
prophesied  he  would,  but  when  pursued  by  young  Hooker,  pistol 
in  hand,  he  fled  precipitously  to  the  cellar  of  the  house  where 
Hooker,  following,  found  himself,  to  his  surprise  and  dismay,  in  a 
group  of  counterfeiters. 

Realizing  his  peril  and  recognizing  some  of  the  men  present, 
he  told  them  that  if  they  would  promise  to  quit  their  nefarious 
business  he  would  agree  not  to  report  what  he  had  seen.  His 
proposition  was  accepted. 

Some  ten  or  more  years  afterward,  there  came  to  Mr.  Hooker 
at  Hartford,  from  across  the  sea,  a  mysterious  package  which  on 
being  opened  was  found  to  contain  a  beautiful  silver  tankard, 
which  bore  his  name  and  the  inscription,  "With  the  compliments 
of  the  Devil.” 

Hooker’s  fame  rests  chiefly  upon  his  work  and  abilities  as  a 
preacher  and  as  a  religious  leader.  He  is  called  by  Cotton  Mather, 
the  author  of  "Magnalia,”  "the  light  of  the  Western  churches.” 
This  author  also  says  of  Hooker  "his  prayer  was  usually  like 
Jacob’s  ladder  wherein  the  nearer  he  came  to  an  end,  the  nearer 
he  drew  towards  heaven.” 

Prof.  Moses  Coit  Tyler  of  Cornell  University  says  in  his 
History  of  American  Literature  (Colonial  Period),  "Of  all  the 
great  preachers  who  came  to  New  England  in  our  first  age,  there 
are  three,  who,  according  to  the  universal  opinion  of  their  con¬ 
temporaries,  towered  above  all  others — Thomas  Hooker,  Thomas 
Shepard,  John  Cotton.  These  three  could  be  compared  with  one 
another,  but  with  them  could  be  compared  no  one  else.  They 
stood  apart,  above  rivalry,  above  envy.”  Hooker  was  married 
before  leaving  England.  His  wife’s  name  was  Susanna  and  that 
is  all  the  writer  has  been  able  to  ascertain  about  her  except  that 
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she  was  the  personal  attendant  of  an  invalid,  a  Mrs.  Drake,  a 
wealthy  woman,  in  whose  home  young  Hooker  lived  while  Rector 

of  the  church  at  Esher. 

Hooker  died  in  1647,  aged  sixty-one.  He  lived  in  America 
fourteen  years. 

Rev.  Samuel  Hooker,  the  son  of  Rev.  Thomas  Hooker,  was 
born  in  1634.  He  graduated  from  Harvard  and  was  installed 
pastor  of  the  church  of  Farmington,  Connecticut,  July,  1661, 
and  continued  pastor  of  this  church  until  his  death,  which  occur¬ 
red  November  6,  1697.  He  was  highly  esteemed  as  a  preacher  and 
a  pastor.  He  once  said  to  a  friend  that  he  had  three  things  to  do 
with  his  sermons  before  he  delivered  them  in  public:  to  write 

them,  to  commit  them  to  memory,  and  to  get  them  into  his 
heart.”  In  1662  he  was  employed  as  one  of  a  committee  of  four 
to  treat  with  New  Haven  with  reference  to  a  union  with  Con¬ 
necticut.  Cotton  Mather  said  of  him  when  Thomas  Hooker, 
his  father,  died,  trWe  have  this  day  among  us  our  dead  Hooker, 
yet  living  is  his  worthy  son,  Mr.  Samuel  Hooker,  an  able,  faith¬ 
ful,  and  useful  minister  at  Farmington  in  the  Colony  of  Con¬ 
necticut.”  He  married  Mary  Willett,  daughter  of  Captain 
Thomas  Willett,  September  22,  165  8.  Their  daughter  Mary 
married  Rev.  James  Fierrepont. 


Capt.  Thomas  Willett ,  Immigrant 

Captain  Thomas  Willett  of  Plymouth,  came  to  America  in 
the  Lion  in  1632.  He  was  the  son  of  a  clergyman  of  the  Church 
of  England,  Rev.  Andrew  Willett,  D.D.,  and  was  born  in  England 
in  1610.  His  parents  had  eighteen  children,  and  he  himself  in 
later  years  was  the  father  of  thirteen.  Certainly  race  suicide  did 
not  prevail  in  those  days. 

When  quite  a  young  man,  having  finished  his  college  educa¬ 
tion,  he  went  to  Holland,  as  did  many  others  in  those  days  of 
persecution.  There  he  learned  to  speak  the  Dutch  language  and 
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became  familiar  with  Dutch  character  and  customs.  In  America 
he  soon  rose  to  prominence  in  the  Plymouth  Colony. 

In  1633  he  was  made  a  Freeman.  Later  he  succeeded  Miles 
Standish  as  Captain  of  the  colony  troops.  Fie  was  an  Assistant, 
that  is  a  member  of  the  upper  house  of  the  Colonial  Council  from 
1651  to  1664.  In  later  years  he  was  made  a  Commissioner  to  the 
General  Council  of  the  United  Colonies. 

A  man  of  great  energy  and  versatility,  he  was  a  scholar,  a 
farmer,  a  merchant,  a  diplomat  and  a  peacemaker. 

Fie  engaged  in  coast  traffic,  making  frequent  voyages  to  New 
York,  where  he  had  large  business  interests,  and  where  he  resided 
at  times.  Because  of  his  maritime  experience  probably,  he  was 
appointed  Commissioner  of  Admiralty.  In  three  lines  of  public 
service  he  was  specially  useful.  The  first  of  these  was  with  the 
Indians.  Fiis  familiarity  with  the  natives,  whose  confidence  he 
knew  how  to  win,  led  to  his  being  employed  at  critical  times  to 
negotiate  with  them  in  settling  disputes.  A  second  service  he 
rendered  was  in  having  an  important  part  in  the  final  settlement 
of  the  long  and  serious  boundary  controversy  between  Massachu¬ 
setts  and  the  Dutch  of  New  Amsterdam.  This  was  a  dispute  that 
at  one  time  threatened  war.  It  is  indicative  of  the  confidence 
in  which  Captain  Willett  was  generally  held  that  the  Dutch 
Governor  Stuyvesant  appointed  him  as  one  of  his  two  representa¬ 
tives  in  these  negotiations. 

The  third  important  public  service  was  when  New  Amster¬ 
dam  or  New  York  came  into  the  possession  of  the  English. 
Captain  Willett,  then  a  resident  of  the  city,  was  appointed  by 
the  British  Governor  its  first  mayor.  Fiis  selection  was  due  no 
doubt  largely  to  his  familiarity  with  the  Dutch  language  and 
people,  but  it  was  also  a  testimony  to  his  high  standing  in  the 
community. 

Fie  seems  to  have  served  with  acceptance  and  gained  the  good 
will  of  the  Dutch. 

In  recognition  of  his  services  as  the  first  mayor  of  the  city, 
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the  City  Club  of  New  York  in  1913  placed  in  the  City  Hall  a 
memorial  tablet  in  his  honor.  Its  inscription  reads  as  follows: 
"M  D  C  X— THOMAS  WILLETT — M  D  L  X  X  I  V 
The  First  Mayor  of  New  York.  Under  a  patent 
granted  by  James,  Duke  of  York,  he  was  appointed  in 
1665  for  a  one  year  term  by  Governor  Richard  Nicolls, 
and  served  a  second  term  in  1667.” 

The  Club,  in  co-operation  with  the  American  Scenic  and 
Preservation  Society,  the  same  year  placed  a  memorial  boulder 
at  the  burial  place  of  Captain  Willett  in  East  Providence,  Rhode 
Island.  The  boulder  bears  a  similar  inscription. 

Captain  Willett  was  a  deeply  religious  man.  At  the  dedica¬ 
tion  of  the  memorial  boulder  above  referred  to,  Mr.  Charles  H. 
Strong,  president  of  the  New  York  City  Club,  in  an  address  tells 
the  following  incident: 

"I  find  that  the  first  Mayor  of  New  York  had  great  success 
in  dealing  with  the  Indians  .  .  .  On  one  occasion  Willett  was 

the  agent  of  Plymouth  Colony  in  Maine;  and  the  Penobscot 
Indians  decided  to  go  to  his  camp  and  kill  him.  As  the  Indians 
stole  into  the  cabin,  Willett  sat  before  the  fire  reading  the  Holy 
Bible.  The  Indians  stood  still  for  a  moment  and  then  filed  out 
one  after  another  without  striking  a  blow.” 

Willett  has  been  well  called,  "An  Englishman,  a  Dutchman, 
and  a  New  Englander,  all  in  one.” 

John  Brown ,  Immigrant 

In  1636  Captain  Willett  married  Mary  Brown,  daughter  of 
John  Brown  of  Plymouth,  an  immigrant  from  England  by  way 
of  Holland.  Little  is  known  of  the  latter,  but  the  fact  that  he 
was  an  "assistant,”  or  member  of  the  Governor’s  Council,  for 
seventeen  successive  years  following  his  arrival,  indicates  that  he 
was  a  man  of  position.  On  the  tombstone  of  Mary,  she  is  spoken 
of  as  "daughter  to  the  worshipful  John  Brown,  Esquire,  deceased,” 
which  in  modern  language  would  mean  "the  honorable  John 
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Brown,  gentleman,  deceased.”  Such  titles  meant  something  in. 
those  days.  They  were  not  merely  complimentary  or  conven¬ 
tional. 

Mary,  the  daughter  of  Thomas  and  Mary  Willett,  married 
Rev.  Samuel  Hooker  of  Farmington.  Their  granddaughter  was 
Sarah  Pierrepont,  who  married  Jonathan  Edwards. 

This  completes  the  list  of  ancestors  of  Jonathan  Edwards 
and  his  wife,  Sarah  Pierrepont,  so  far  as  the  writer  has  been  able 
to  trace  them  or  secure  any  account  of  their  lives.  Jonathan 
Edwards’  eldest  son,  Timothy,  married  Rhoda  Ogden  of  Eliza¬ 
beth,  New  Jersey,  as  has  alreadv  been  stated. 

,  /  1164639 

John  Ogden,  Immigrant 

The  immigrant  ancestor  of  the  Ogden  family  was  John 
Ogden.  He  and  his  descendants  occupy  a  prominent  place  in 
colonial  life,  especially  in  the  early  history  of  New  Jersey. 

John  Ogden  was  born  at  Bradley,  England,  September  3, 
1609.  While  little  is  known  of  his  life  and  antecedents  he  must 
have  been  a  man  of  position  and  influence.  In  the  History  of 
Fenwick’s  Colony  it  is  stated  that  for  his  loyalty  to  the  cause  of 
Charles  I  he  was  granted  a  coat  of  arms  by  Charles  II.  This 
coat  of  arms  is  to  be  found  in  Vermont’s  American  Heraldica, 
which  authority  also  states  that  John  and  his  brother  Richard 
were  architects  and  master  builders.  By  them  was  erected  in 
1642  the  first  stone  church  on  Manhattan  Island.  John  Ogden 
is  found  at  Stamford,  Connecticut,  in  1641.  In  1644  he  removed 
to  Hempsted,  Long  Island,  and  was  one  of  the  patentees  of  the 
place.  After  a  few  years,  not  taking  kindly  to  the  rule  of  the 
Dutch,  he  removed  to  the  eastern  end  of  the  Island,  having  in 
1647  obtained  permission  to  plant  a  colony  of  six  families  at 
North  Sea,  a  point  about  three  miles  north  of  the  village  of  South¬ 
ampton,  Long  Island.  On  March  31,  1650,  he  was  made  a  Free¬ 
man  of  Southampton  and  on  May  16,  165  6  was  chosen  by  the 
General  Court  at  Hartford  one  of  the  magistrates  of  the  colony. 
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In  1657  and  165  8  he  was  re-elected.  In  the  new  charter  of  Con¬ 
necticut,  obtained  by  Governor  Winthrop  from  Charles  I,  his 
name  repeatedly  appears  as  one  of  the  magistrates  and  patentees. 
"He  was  held  in  high  honor  as  one  of  their  first  men.” 

When  New  Jersey  was  seized  by  the  English,  the  proposition 
was  made  to  him  to  establish  a  colony  in  Newark  Bay.  Approv¬ 
ing  the  scheme,  he  entered  heartily  into  the  project  and  was  a 
leading  man  in  founding  the  new  settlement,  which  was  later 
called  Elizabeth.  Here  he  came  in  1664  with  his  five  grown 
boys,  John,  Jr.,  Jonathan,  David,  Joseph,  and  Benjamin.  To¬ 
gether  they  had  a  large  part  in  the  upbuilding  of  the  new  com¬ 
munity.  On  November  1,  1665,  he  was  appointed  a  member  of 
Governor  Carteret’s  Council.  In  the  Legislature  of  1668  he 
represented  Elizabeth  as  one  of  its  Burgesses.  The  Dutch  having 
again,  temporarily,  obtained  possession  of  the  region,  he  was 
appointed  Burgomaster  or  Governor  of  six  English  towns.  On 
May  8,  1637,  he  married  Jane  Bond.  Three  children  were  born 
to  them,  John,  David,  and  Jonathan.  The  latter  two  were  twins. 
Nothing  is  known  of  his  wife’s  history  or  antecedents,  so  far  as 
the  writer  is  able  to  discover. 

He  died  December,  1681,  and  was  familiarly  known  in  his 
later  life  as  "good  old  John  Ogden.” 

He  was  a  man  who  occupied  a  large  place  in  Colonial  his¬ 
tory  and  was  highly  honored  for  his  sterling  character,  his  abili¬ 
ties,  his  devotion  to  the  public  interests,  and  his  unfailing  piety. 

His  great,  great-granddaughter,  Rhoda  Ogden  of  Elizabeth, 
married  Timothy  Edwards,  the  grandfather  of  Richard  Edwards. 

Jonathan  Ogden  of  Elizabeth,  New  Jersey,  son  of  John 
Ogden,  was  born  in  1646,  and  died  in  1732.  Not  much  is  re¬ 
corded  of  his  life,  but  that  little  indicates  that  he  was  a  worthy 
and  influential  citizen,  as  well  as  a  good  churchman.  He  was  one 
of  those  who  signed  the  Articles  of  Elizabethtown  Associates  in 
the  purchase  of  their  tract  of  land  from  the  Staten  Island  Indians 
in  1664.  At  that  time  he  was  but  eighteen  years  of  age.  He 
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later  became  an  elder  in  the  Presbyterian  church.  His  wife’s, 
name  was  Rebecca.  Nothing  more  is  known  of  her.  They  had 
five  children,  Jonathan,  Samuel,  Robert,  Hannah,  and  Rebecca. 
He  died  in  1733.  His  tombstone  is  found  in  the  churchyard  of 
the  First  Presbyterian  Church. 

Robert  Ogden,  the  second  son  of  Jonathan  and  Rebecca 
Ogden,  was  born  in  1687.  Like  his  father  he  was  a  good  man  and 
a  good  citizen.  He  lived  at  Elizabeth,  New  Jersey,  and  was  an 
elder  in  the  Presbyterian  Church  there.  The  first  time  this  church 
was  represented  at  a  meeting  of  synod,  which  was  in  1721,  Elder 
Robert  Ogden  was  the  delegate.  He  was  twice  married.  His 
first  wife  was  Hannah  Crane,  daughter  of  Jasper  Crane  of  New¬ 
ark,  New  Jersey.  His  second  wife  was  Phoebe  Roberts,  widow 
of  Jonathan  Baldwin.  The  children  by  the  first  marriage  were 
Hannah,  Robert,  Jr.,  Phoebe,  Moses,  Elihu,  and  David.  Those 
by  the  second  marriage  were  three  daughters,  Mary,  Rebecca,  and 
Sarah.  He  died  November  20,  1733,  at  the  age  of  46.  On  his 
tombstone  is  the  following  epitaph: 

One  dear  to  God,  to  man  most  dear, 

A  pillar  of  both  Church  and  State, 

Was  he  whose  precious  dust  lies  here. 

Robert  Ogden,  Jr.,  was  born  October  7,  1716.  Very  little 
is  told  us  of  his  early  life,  but  he  grew  to  be  a  very  prominent 
citizen  and  to  occupy  a  conspicuous  place  in  the  history  of  the 
New  Jersey  of  his  times.  In  1751  he  became  a  member  of  the 
King’s  Council. 

On  December  24,  1751,  he  was  made  Recorder  of  the 
Borough  of  Elizabethtown,  and  the  same  year  was  elected  to  the 
18th  Provincial  Assembly.  About  a  year  later,  on  January  27, 
175  3,  he  was  appointed  by  Governor  Belcher  a  Surrogate,  and  in 
the  following  August  was  made  one  of  the  Clerks  in  Chancery. 
Through  the  French  and  Indian  V^ar,  from  17  57  and  until  1773, 
he  was  a  Commissary  and  Barracks  Master  for  the  King  s  Troops. 
December,  1759,  he  was  made  Speaker  of  the  New  Jersey  Legisla- 
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ture.  The  same  year  he  served  as  a  member  of  the  Continental 
Congress.  On  August  5,  1761,  he  was  commissioned  Justice  and 
Judge.  December  24,  1761,  "Robert  Ogden,  gentleman”  was 
commissioned  Clerk  of  the  Court  of  Essex  County.  March  22, 
1762,  he  was  appointed  by  Governor  Hardy  one  of  the  Sur¬ 
rogates  of  the  Orphans’  Court  of  the  Province  of  East  Jersey. 
As  Ruling  Elder  he  represented  his  church  at  the  meetings  of 
the  Presbyterian  Synod  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey. 

When  the  political  unrest  began  which  led  to  the  Revolu¬ 
tion,  he  took  an  active  part  on  the  side  of  the  colonies.  At 
the  time  the  Stamp  Act  was  passed  he  was  Speaker  of  the  As¬ 
sembly. 

On  August  24,  1764,  he  wrote  the  Attorney  General  of 
the  Province,  "The  affair  is  serious  and  it  greatly  concerns  all 
the  colonies  to  unite  and  exert  themselves  to  the  utmost  to  keep 
off  the  threatened  blow  of  imposing  taxes  and  duties  so  destruc¬ 
tive  to  the  liberties  the  colonies  have  hitherto  enjoyed.”  In 
1765  he  was  one  of  two  delegates  sent  by  New  Jersey  to  the 
Continental  Congress  which  convened  in  New  York. 

The  "Declaration  of  Rights  and  Grievances,”  adopted  by 
this  Congress,  went  so  far  in  its  language  and  in  the  principles 
enunciated  that  Robert  Ogden  and  his  colleague  declined  to 
sign  it  without  being  authorized  to  do  so  by  their  Legislature. 
Their  failure  to  sign  so  aroused  the  indignation  of  the  patriots 
of  New  Jersey  that  Robert  Ogden  was  burned  in  effigy  by 
some  of  the  more  ardent  of  them. 

This  so  annoyed  him  that  he  requested  the  Governor  to 
convene  the  Assembly,  when,  on  November  27,  1765,  he  re¬ 
signed  both  the  Speakership  and  his  membership.  That  this 
action  of  Robert  Ogden  was  from  no  lack  of  patriotism  or 
sympathy  with  the  cause  of  the  Colonies  is  evidenced  from  the 
fact  that  when  the  war  opened  he  was  made  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  Safety  of  Elizabethtown.  During  the  war  he 
took  a  very  active  part  in  sustaining  the  cause  of  the  Colonies. 
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Two  of  his  sons  were  officers  in  the  Revolutionary  Army, 
one,  Aaron,  was  a  Colonel,  and  the  other,  Matthias,  was  a  Gen¬ 
eral. 

In  1778  he  removed  with  his  family  to  a  farm  in  Sussex 
County,  starting  there  a  new  settlement,  which  at  first  was 
generally  called  Ogdensburgh,  but  which  now  bears  the  name 
of  Sparta. 

The  devoted  Christian  spirit  of  the  man  is  shown  in  an 
incident  connected  with  the  building  of  their  church  in  the 
new  settlement.  When  the  community  had  gathered  to  start 
the  erection  of  their  church  building,  and  were  about  to  begin 
felling  the  timber,  a  young  carpenter,  lifting  his  axe,  said, 
"Deacon  Ogden,  you  must  let  me  have  the  first  stroke.” 

"Stop,”  said  the  Deacon.  "We  are  about  to  build  a  house 
of  worship  to  Almighty  God  and  we  must  first  ask  His  blessing 
upon  our  work.  'Except  the  Lord  build  the  house  they  labor  in 
vain  that  build  it.  Then  all  devoutly  kneeled  while  he  offered 
a  fervent  prayer.  Then  turning  to  the  young  carpenter  he  said 
pleasantly,  "Now  I  have  given  the  first  stroke  you  may  give  the 
second.” 

Robert  Ogden,  Jr.,  married  Phoebe  Hatfield,  daughter  of 
Matthias  Hatfield.  The  date  of  the  marriage  is  uncertain.  She 
was  born  at  Elizabeth,  New  Jersey,  November  2  5,  1720,  and  was 
an  interesting  and  noble  character.  A  woman  of  patriotic  spirit, 
she  cheerfully  gave  three  sons  to  the  cause  of  the  Revolution.  It 
was  she  who  after  leaving  Elizabeth  gave  the  name  of  Sparta  to 
their  new  house  and  farm.  The  town  of  Sparta,  New  Jersey, 
still  retains  the  name.  She  specialized  in  gardening,  and  a  visiting 
clergyman  once  said  to  her,  referring  to  her  beautiful  garden, 
"Mrs.  Ogden,  you  have  made  the  wilderness  to  blossom  as  the 
rose.”  Their  union  was  blessed  with  a  family  of  twenty-two 
children.  He  died  January  21,  1789,  and  was  buried  at  Sparta, 
New  Jersey.  The  inscription  on  his  tomb  reads,  "In  public  life, 
both  in  church  and  state,  he  filled  many  important  offices  with 
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ability  and  integrity.  In  his  private  business  he  was  upright. 
He  was  eminently  useful  and  humane,  a  friend  to  the  poor,  hos¬ 
pitable  and  generous.  He  was  a  most  faithful,  tender,  and  in¬ 
dulgent  husband  and  parent.  Above  all,  his  life  and  conversa¬ 
tion  from  his  youth  were  as  becoming  a  professor  of  religion  and 
a  believer  in  the  name  of  the  blessed  Jesus.” 

His  wife  died  December  22,  1796,  and  was  laid  beside  her 
husband.  It  is  said  that  at  her  death  she  had  102  descendants. 
Their  third  child,  Rhoda  Ogden,  born  September  28,  1742,  mar¬ 
ried  Timothy  Edwards  of  Stockbridge,  as  has  been  stated,  a  son, 
Matthias,  was  a  general  in  the  Revolutionary  Army;  another  son, 
Aaron,  was  a  colonel  and  afterward  Governor  of  New  Jersey, 
United  States  Senator,  and  president  of  the  Society  of  the  Cin¬ 
cinnati. 

Jasper  Crane ,  Immigrant 

Another  noteworthy  name  appears  in  the  list  of  Edwards 
ancestors,  that  of  Jasper  Crane,  immigrant,  whose  granddaughter 
Hannah  Crane  married  Robert  Ogden,  Sr.  This  ancestor  came 
of  an  old  English  family  of  position,  whose  record  can  be  traced 
back  to  the  thirteenth  century.  It  includes  several  of  the  titled 
nobility.  One  member,  Sir  Francis  Crane,  was  secretary  to 
Charles  the  First  when  he  was  Prince  of  Wales  and  was  knighted 
September  4,  1617  by  James  I,  and  also  made  Chancellor  of  the 
Order  of  the  Garter,  a  very  high  honor. 

Jasper  Crane  was  born  about  1605  in  Hampshire,  England, 
but  he  probably  came  from  London  to  America  when  he  had 
reached  middle  life.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  New  Haven 
in  1638,  and  figures  prominently  in  the  early  history  of  the 
colony,  being  a  magistrate  and  a  member  of  the  General  Court. 
The  site  of  his  homestead  is  at  the  corner  of  Elm  and  Orange 
streets  in  the  New  Haven  of  today.  In  1652  he  removed  to  Bran¬ 
ford,  a  few  miles  away,  and  was  made  a  magistrate  there  also. 

From  165  8  to  1663  he  was  one  of  the  four  magistrates  for 
the  whole  colony  of  New  Haven. 
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In  May,  1666,  Jasper  Crane  was  a  leader  of  an  exodus  of 
some  forty  or  more  families  from  Connecticut,  who,  with  their 
pastor,  went  to  New  Jersey  and  founded  the  present  city  of 
Newark.  He  left  because  of  dissatisfaction  at  the  union  of  the 
New  Hampshire  and  Connecticut  colonies.  He  here  headed  the 
list  of  Connecticut  signers  of  "The  Agreement,”  so-called,  which 
required  church  membership  as  a  necessary  qualification  for  office 
or  citizenship.  His  name  appears  first  on  the  list  of  members  at 
the  organization  of  the  church.  He  was  also  one  of  the  first 
magistrates.  His  house  was  located  in  Newark  at  what  is  now 
the  corner  of  Market  and  High  streets.  He  was  a  large  property 
owner. 

For  a  number  of  years  his  name  appears  first  in  the  list  of 
deputies  to  the  New  Jersey  General  Assembly.  In  the  communi¬ 
ty  he  was  ranked  as  almost  its  first  citizen,  there  being  but  one 
other  held  in  greater  honor.  In  the  seating  of  the  meeting  house, 
which  was  a  formal  matter  and  always  indicates  rank  or  social 
standing,  he  was  assigned  the  fourth  pew,  the  Governor  having 
the  first. 

In  all  public  affairs  he  took  a  prominent  part  and  for  four¬ 
teen  years  rendered  such  a  service  as  won  the  gratitude  of  the 
entire  settlement.  His  Christian  character  was  above  reproach 
and  he  had  such  a  reputation  for  fair  dealing  that  "Jasper  Crane’s 
half-bushel”  was  considered  a  standard  measure  in  the  communi¬ 
ty. 

He  had  a  large  family  and  so  many  of  them  made  their 
homes  where  Montclair  now  stands  that  the  neighborhood  be¬ 
came  known  as  "Cranetown.”  He  died  about  1680.  His  wife’s 
name  is  unknown,  but  they  were  probably  married  in  England. 

Jasper  Crane,  Jr.  was  born  April  2,  1651  at  East  Haven, 
Connecticut.  When  grown  to  manhood  he  followed  very  closely 
his  father’s  footsteps.  He  married  in  New  Haven  Colony,  Joanna 
Swaine,  a  daughter  of  Captain  and  Joanna  Swaine  and  came 
with  his  wife  and  child  to  New  Jersey  in  1684.  In  1697  he  be- 
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came  a  member  of  the  Provincial  Assembly  of  New  Jersey  and 
served  until  1702.  About  this  time  he  was  also  made  a  magis¬ 
trate.  From  time  to  time  he  filled  the  offices  of  Fence  Viewer, 
Constable,  Surveyor  of  Ffighways,  Selectman,  and  Committee¬ 
man.  Fie  was  a  member  of  a  committee  appointed  to  settle  a 
boundary  dispute  between  Newark  and  Elizabethtown.  He  was 
the  owner  of  120  acres  of  land  and  had  a  home  in  Newark. 

He  died  March  6,  1712,  aged  62,  and  was  buried  in  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  churchyard  on  Broad  Street,  Newark,  New  Jersey. 
They  had  six  children.  Hannah,  who  married  Robert  Ogden,  Sr., 
was  the  youngest  and  was  born  in  1690. 

His  widow  died  September  16,  1720. 

Matthias  Hatfield ,  Immigrant 

Matthias  Hatfield,  or  Heathfield,  of  Elizabeth,  New  Jersey, 
has  a  place  as  an  immigrant  ancestor  in  the  Edwards  line,  as  his 
great  granddaughter  Phoebe  Hatfield  married  Hon.  Robert 
Ogden,  Jr.,  also  of  Elizabeth.  Matthias  is  supposed  to  have  been 
a  son  of  Thomas  Hatfield  of  Leyden,  a  member  of  John  Robin¬ 
son’s  church.  He  was  born  in  Yorkshire,  England.  Compara¬ 
tively  little  is  known  of  him  except  that  he  was  a  weaver  and 
also  a  boatman.  This  does  not  imply  that  he  was  a  man  of  lowly 
position  in  the  community.  Certainly  he  possessed  considerable 
means,  as  one  of  his  purchases  of  property  involved  an  expendi¬ 
ture  of  twelve  hundred  guilders,  which  was  a  large  amount  of 
money  for  those  days.  He  was  also  an  "'Associate”  under  the 
Nicoll’s  Patent.  He  came  originally  to  New  Haven,  but  in  1660 
removed  to  Elizabeth,  New  Jersey,  where  he  made  his  home  the 
rest  of  his  days  and  where  his  numerous  descendants  did  much 
for  the  upbuilding  of  the  town.  He  was  the  original  owner  of  the 
ground  where  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  our  times  stands, 
and  he  gave  this  ground  to  the  town  for  church  and  burial  pur¬ 
poses. 

He  died  in  1687.  His  wife  Maria  was  of  Dutch  nationality 
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as  were  most  of  the  early  settlers  of  New  Jersey,  since  it  was. 
originally  Dutch  territory.  His  wife  survived  him,  dying  in 
1690.  He  left  three  sons,  Isaac,  Abraham,  and  Cornelius.  The 
writer  has  been  unable  to  trace  the  history  of  these  sons.  Abra¬ 
ham,  however,  was  the  father  of  the  next  Matthias  Hatfield, 
whose  daughter  Phoebe  married  Robert  Ogden,  Jr.  This  latter 
Matthias  Hatfield  was  designated  as  an  "'Esquire.”  He  was  an 
Elder  in  the  church  and  is  described  as  a  leading  man  in  the  com¬ 
munity. 

This  completes  the  ancestral  record  of  Richard  Edwards  of 
Pittsburgh  on  his  paternal  line.  His  mother  was  Lucy  Wood- 
bridge. 

Rev.  John  Woodbridge,  Immigrant 

The  immigrant  ancestor  in  this  line  was  Rev.  John  Wood- 
bridge. 

This  introduces  a  family  of  marked  distinction  in  the  early 
annals  of  New  England  and  which  through  its  numerous  branches 
had  an  important  part  in  shaping  the  Colonial  history  of  this 
part  of  America,  both  in  its  religious  and  political  development. 
The  Edwards  family  of  today  has  a  special  interest  in  its  Wood- 
bridge  ancestry  not  only  because  of  its  high  character  but  also 
because  the  descent,  having  come  for  six  generations  through  the 
male  line,  the  name  itself  has  been  perpetuated  down  to  the  mother 
of  Richard  Edwards  of  Pittsburgh,  who  was  Lucy  Woodbridge  of 
Stockbridge.  Then  in  the  Woodbridge-Edwards  line  there  were 
three,  and  if  we  cross  the  water,  four  successive  generations  of 
Rev.  John  Woodbridge — father,  son,  grandson,  and  great-grand¬ 
son.  When  it  is  considered  how  commanding  a  position  the  min¬ 
ister  held  in  early  New  England,  socially,  educationally,  and 
politically,  as  well  as  religiously,  it  can  be  readily  understood  that 
the  formative  influence  of  these  successive  generations  of  clergy¬ 
men  must  have  been  great  on  the  communities  in  which  they 
lived  and  labored. 
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It  is  a  noteworthy  fact  also  that  the  last  three  of  these  min¬ 
isters,  bearing  the  same  name,  married  daughters  or  grand¬ 
daughters  of  Colonial  Governors.  The  first  married  Mercy 
Dudley,  daughter  of  Governor  Thomas  Dudley  of  Massachu¬ 
setts;  the  second  married  Abigail  Leete,  the  daughter  of  Governor 
William  Leete  of  Connecticut;  and  the  third  married  Jemima 
Eliot,  granddaughter  of  Governor  William  Brenton  of  Rhode 
Island.  She  was  also  a  granddaughter  of  Rev.  John  Eliot — 
'"Apostle”  Eliot  of  Indian  fame. 

Rev.  John  Woodbridge,  the  second  of  the  series,  was  born 
at  Stanton,  Wiltshire,  England,  where  his  father  was  Rector  of 
the  Parish.  He  studied  at  Oxford  with  the  view  of  taking  holy 
orders,  but  the  "Oath  of  Conformity”  then  insisted  upon  pre¬ 
vented  him  from  carrying  out  his  plans.  In  1634  he  came  in 
the  "Mary  and  John”  to  America  and  settled  at  Newbury,  Mas¬ 
sachusetts.  He  became  town  clerk  and  served  in  this  office  from 
1634  to  1638. 

He  was  also  chosen  "Surveyor  of  Arms”  in  1637.  In  1639 
he  married  Mercy  Dudley,  daughter  of  Thomas  Dudley,  Governor 
of  Massachusetts  Colony. 

For  a  while  he  taught  school.  On  October  24,  1645,  he  was 
ordained  at  Andover,  his  being  among  the  earliest,  if  not  the  first, 
regular  ordination  in  New  England.  In  1647,  after  the  political 
revolution  in  England  had  given  religious  freedom  to  the  Puri¬ 
tans,  he  returned  to  the  Mother  country,  with  his  family,  and 
while  there  was  appointed  Chaplain  to  the  Parliamentary  Com¬ 
missioners  who  treated  with  Charles  the  First  at  the  Isle  of  Wight. 
After  being  minister  of  two  churches  for  a  while,  he  was  ejected 
from  his  living  at  the  Restoration  for  non-conformity.  Being 
also  driven  from  a  school  which  he  had  established  at  Newbury, 
England,  by  the  same  religious  intolerance,  he  returned  to  Ameri¬ 
ca,  having  spent  seventeen  years  in  England.  For  some  six  years 
he  was  an  assistant  minister  to  his  uncle  Rev.  Thomas  Parker, 
pastor  of  the  church  of  Newbury.  He  was  also  "Assistant”  of 
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Massachusetts  Colony  for  1683  and  1684.  He  died  at  Newbury  - 
March  17,  1695,  leaving  an  estate  of  considerable  value  and  the 
memory  of  a  faithful  Christian  life.  His  wife  died  July  1,  1691. 

Cotton  Mather,  in  his  Magnalia,  says  of  him,  "he  was  a  great 
scholar,  a  great  Christian,  and  a  pattern  of  goodness.” 

His  son,  Rev.  John  Woodbridge,  the  third  in  the  series,  was 
born  in  1644,  and  graduated  from  Harvard  College  in  1664.  He 
began  preaching  at  Clinton,  Connecticut,  in  1666,  and  was  or¬ 
dained  April  7,  1669.  He  was  the  first  pastor  of  this  church,  and 
rendered  an  acceptable  and  successful  ministry  of  ten  years,  when 
he  resigned,  much  to  the  regret  of  his  congregation. 

His  next  parish  was  at  Wethersfield,  Connecticut.  Here  he 
remained  until  his  death  which  occurred  November  13,  1691. 
In  1671  he  married  Abigail  Leete,  the  daughter  of  Governor  Wil¬ 
liam  Leete  of  Connecticut. 

She  died  April  9,  1710.  They  had  six  children. 

Rev.  John  Woodbridge,  the  fourth  and  last  of  the  series,  was 
born  June  10,  1678.  He  graduated  from  Harvard  College  in 
1694  and  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  church  of  West  Springfield, 
Massachusetts,  June,  1698.  On  November  14,  1699,  he  married 
Jemima  Eliot,  daughter  of  Rev.  Joseph  Eliot  of  Guilford,  and 
granddaughter  of  "Apostle”  Eliot.  She  was  born  in  1680.  He 
died  June  10,  1718,  being  killed  by  a  falling  tree.  They  had 
eight  children.  His  wife  survived  him  many  years,  and  passed 
her  later  life  with  her  sons  at  Stockbridge,  Massachusetts. 

Hon.  Joseph  Woodbridge,  the  fifth  child  of  Rev.  John  and 
Jemima  Woodbridge,  was  born  February  10,  1707.  On  May  10, 
1730,  he  married  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Barnard,  widow  of  Joseph 
Barnard.  She  was  ten  years  older  than  her  husband.  Her  maiden 
name  was  Elizabeth  Merrick.  She  was  born  November  1,  1697. 
They  had  five  children,  of  whom  Jahleel  was  the  fourth.  About 
1738  he  came  with  his  family  from  West  Springfield  to  reside 
at  Stockbridge,  Massachusetts,  and  became  a  leading  citizen  of 
the  town.  He  and  his  brother  Timothy  were  led  to  make  their 
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home  in  Stockbridge  because  of  their  interest  in  the  Indians  of 
Berkshire  County.  Later  he  became  Judge  of  Probate  for  the 
county.  He  lived  until  after  the  Revolution. 

Hon.  Jahleel  Woodbridge  was  born  at  West  Springfield, 
Massachusetts,  in  1738,  and  was  brought  by  his  parents  when  a 
baby  to  Stockbridge,  where  his  whole  after  life  was  spent.  He 
was  a  graduate  of  Princeton  College  in  the  class  of  1761.  In 
1764  he  married  Lucy  Edwards,  daughter  of  Rev.  Jonathan 
Edwards.  From  1789  to  1795  he  served  as  Judge  of  Probate  of 
the  county.  For  four  years  he  was  a  State  Senator.  He  also, 
from  1781  to  1795,  was  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas 
for  his  county.  The  Revolutionary  period  found  him  a  strong 
and  active  patriot.  He  was  member  for  Stockbridge  of  the  Third 
Provincial  Congress,  which  met  at  Watertown  May  31,  1775. 
He  commanded  the  Minute  Men  of  Stockbridge.  At  the  time  of 
Burgoyne’s  invasion,  when  news  came  of  the  expedition  of 
Colonel  Baum  of  the  invading  army  which  ended  in  the  battle  of 
Bennington,  the  community  of  Stockbridge  was  startled  one 
Sunday  morning  by  the  firing  of  musket  shots  by  Deacon 
Timothy  Edwards,  Deacon  Nash,  and  Jahleel  Woodbridge.  This 
was  a  summons  for  the  Minute  Men  of  the  town  to  turn  out  and 
soon  they  marched  under  the  leadership  of  Captain  Jahleel  Wood- 
bridge.  The  latter  was  also  appointed  a  commissary  for  the  army 
and  kept  a  supply  of  provisions  and  military  stores  at  his  place 
of  business. 

His  wife,  Lucy  Edwards,  died  September  17,  1786.  They 
had  nine  children,  of  whom  Lucy,  the  third  child  and  first 
daughter,  married  her  cousin  Jonathan  Edwards. 

They  were  the  parents  of  Richard  Edwards  of  Pittsburgh. 
Jahleel  Woodbridge  married  as  his  second  wife  Mrs.  Hannah  R. 
Keep,  widow  of  Rev.  John  Keep  of  Sheffield,  who  survived  him. 
There  was  no  issue  by  this  second  marriage.  He  died  August  13, 
1796,  in  the  fiftieth  year  of  his  age.  In  the  History  of  Berkshire 
County ,  p.  130,  it  is  said  of  him,  ff  Jahleel  Woodbridge  was  a  man 
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of  much  distinction  and  of  high  local  fame.  He  was  a  worthy 
associate  of  Timothy  Edwards.” 

As  evidence  of  the  confidence  of  the  local  Indians  in  these 
two  men,  it  is  recorded  that  during  the  Revolution  the  Indian 
soldiers  petitioned  the  Provincial  Congress  that  in  order  that  they 
should  not  spend  their  money  for  strong  drink  or  imprudently 
their  pay  should  be  given  to  Timothy  Edwards  and  Jahleel  Wood- 
bridge  in  trust  for  their  benefit.  This  petition  was  granted. 
The  grave  of  Jahleel  Woodbridge  has  been  marked  by  the  S.  A.  R. 
as  a  Revolutionary  Soldier. 

Gov.  Thomas  Dudley ,  Immigrant 

Governor  Thomas  Dudley,  the  father  of  Mercy  Dudley,  who 
married  Rev.  John  Woodbridge,  Jr.,  was  one  of  the  most  illustri¬ 
ous  of  the  Edwards’  ancestors. 

He  was  born  at  Northampton,  England,  in  1576  and  died 
at  Roxbury,  Massachusetts,  July  31,  1652.  He  came  from  one  of 
the  great  historic  families  of  England. 

In  "Americans  of  Royal  Descent,”  two  distinct  lines  of  royal 
ancestry  are  given  him.  His  father,  Captain  Roger  Dudley,  was 
slain  at  the  Battle  of  Ivry,  where  he  fought  under  Henry  of 
Navarre.  Being  thus  left  an  orphan,  young  Thomas  for  a  time 
served  Lord  William  Compton  as  a  page.  Later  he  became  a 
soldier  in  the  English  army  and  fought  in  the  French  war  of  1 597. 
After  leaving  the  army,  he  was,  from  1616  to  1628,  in  the  em¬ 
ploy  of  the  Earl  of  Lincoln  as  Steward  or  Business  Manager  of 
his  estate.  Because  of  his  Puritanism  he  emigrated  to  America 
in  1630,  being  one  of  the  five  original  "Undertakers”  of  the 
Massachusetts  Bay  Colony.  He  brought  with  him  a  commission 
as  Deputy  Governor,  a  position  he  held  for  four  years,  when  he 
became  Governor,  succeeding  Winthrop.  He  held  the  office  of 
Governor  during  the  years  1634,  1640,  1644,  1645,  and  1649. 

His  military  training  in  Europe  naturally  made  him  a  mili¬ 
tary  leader  in  the  colonies.  So  he  became  Commissioner  of  Mill- 
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tary  Affairs  in  163  5  and  was  chosen  Major  General  of  the  Mili¬ 
tary  Forces  of  the  United  Colonies  in  1644.  He  was  also  one  of 
the  founders  of  Harvard  College  and  as  governor  signed  its 
charter. 

Twice  he  w~as  chosen  President  of  the  United  Colonies.  In 
his  later  life  he  made  his  home  in  Roxbury  and  there  he  died  July 
31,  165  3,  in  the  77th  year  of  his  age.  He  was  a  Puritan  of  the 
strictest  type  and  took  the  orthodox  view  of  all  questions,  yet 
it  was  said  to  his  credit  that  "he  never  put  to  death,  a  witch.” 
His  abilities  were  unquestioned.  He  possessed  a  quick  under¬ 
standing  and  a  sound  judgment. 

Of  inflexible  integrity,  thoroughly  devoted  to  the  public 
welfare,  industrious,  a  lover  of  order  and  of  humanity  and  withal 
of  exemplary  piety,  that  commanded  universal  respect,  he  served 
his  day  and  generation  well.  Nothing  is  known  of  his  wife 
except  that  her  name  was  Dorothy  Yorke  and  it  is  recorded  that 
"she  was  a  gentlewoman  of  good  family  and  estate.”  A  volume 
on  his  life  and  work,  by  Augustine  Jones,  was  published  in  1899. 

The  following  epitaph  on  Dudley  was  composed  by  Rev. 
Ezekiel  Rodgers. 

In  books  a  prodigal  they  say, 

A  living  cyclopedia, 

A  table  talker  rich  in  sense 
And  witty,  without  wit’s  pretense, 

An  able  champion  in  debate, 

Whose  words  lacked  numbers  but  not  weight: 

Both  Catholic  and  Christian  too; 

A  soldier,  trusty,  tried  and  true; 

Condemned  to  share  the  common  doom 
Reposes  here  in  Dudley’s  tomb. 

A  memorial  tablet  in  his  honor  was  placed  in  the  State  House 
at  Boston  in  June,  1930. 

Gov.  William  Leete ,  Immigrant 
An  ancestor  scarcely  less  illustrious  than  Governor  Dudley 
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was  Governor  William  Leete  of  New  Haven  and  Connecticut 
Colonies,  whose  daughter  Abigail  married  Rev.  John  Woodbridge 
of  the  next  generation.  Governor  William  Leete  came  of  an  old 
English  family,  records  of  which  extend  back  as  far  as  the  thir¬ 
teenth  century.  He  was  born  in  Dodington,  Huntingdonshire, 
England,  in  1612  or  1613,  and  was  educated  for  the  law.  For 
a  time  he  was  Clerk  of  the  Bishop’s  Court  at  Cambridge.  What 
he  witnessed  of  the  persecutions  of  the  Puritans  aroused  his 
sympathy  and  led  to  his  becoming  their  friend  and  counsellor. 
Finally  he  became  identified  with  them  and  their  cause. 

With  the  general  exodus  of  the  Puritans  to  America  it  was 
only  natural  that  he  should  cast  in  his  lot  with  theirs.  So  about 
May  20,  1639,  with  others  he  set  sail  for  the  promised  land. 

He  settled  at  Menunkatuck  which  was  situated  about  half 
way  between  New  Haven  and  Saybrook.  The  town  was  after¬ 
ward  named  Guilford.  Here  with  others  he  bought  land  and 
was  one  of  six  to  make  the  purchase  from  the  Indians.  He  was 
also  one  of  four  to  take  charge  of  "the  administration  of  justice 
and  the  preservation  of  the  peace.”  In  every  way  he  was  promi¬ 
nent  in  the  affairs  of  the  community  and  was  implicitly  trusted. 

From  1643  to  1651  he  was  sent  to  the  General  Court. 
Later  he  became  a  judge  and  also  served  a  term  as  Treasurer  of 
the  plantation.  In  1651  he  was  made  the  magistrate  for  Guil¬ 
ford. 

New  Haven  Colony  elected  him  Deputy  Governor  in  1658 
and  in  1661  he  became  Governor,  serving  four  years.  After¬ 
wards  he  was  a  Governor’s  Assistant  of  Connecticut  Colony  from 
1665  to  1669,  when  he  became  Deputy  Governor,  continuing  in 

that  office  nine  years  when  he  was  made  Governor,  holding  office 
from  1676  until  his  death  in  1683. 

It  was  during  his  service  as  Deputy  Governor  that,  in  1660, 
the  famous  historic  incident  of  the  "Regicides”  occurred.  Three 
of  the  judges  who  had  condemned  Charles  I  to  the  block  were  in 
hiding  in  Connecticut  and  were  being  eagerly  sought  by  officers 
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of  the  Crown.  Of  course  their  arrest,  since  the  Stuarts  had  been 
restored  to  the  throne,  would  mean  their  transportation  to  Eng¬ 
land  for  trial  and  certain  execution.  The  sympathy  of  the  people 
and  the  Colonial  officials  was  therefore  with  them. 

The  royalist  officials  applied  to  Deputy  Governor  Leete  for 
help  in  arresting  the  fugitives  and  requested  the  necessary  search 
warrants.  They  were  put  off  on  the  plea  that  the  Governor  must 
consult  the  other  magistrates  and  as  it  was  then  Saturday,  when 
the  application  was  made,  this  could  not  be  done  until  Monday. 
Delay  was  further  gained  by  prolonged  consultations  with  the 
magistrates.  Then  it  was  stated  that  it  would  be  necessary,  in 
so  important  a  matter,  to  consult  the  General  Court.  "We  honor 
his  Majesty/’  it  was  said,  "but  we  have  tender  consciences.”  All 
these  delays  gave  abundant  opportunity  for  the  fugitives  to  es¬ 
cape  to  another  place  of  hiding  so  that  they  were  never  captured. 
It  was  a  courageous  thing  to  thus  practically  defy  or  block  the 
royal  officers.  The  perplexities  and  dangers  of  the  affair  led 
Governor  Leete  to  exclaim  that  he  wished  he  had  been  a  plow¬ 
man  and  never  been  in  office,  since  he  found  it  so  weighty.” 

Soon  after  his  election  as  Governor  in  1876  he  moved  from 
Guilford  to  Hartford,  where  he  resided  until  his  death  in  1683. 

He  was  buried  in  the  old  cemetery  at  Hartford.  It  is  re¬ 
corded,  as  indicating  the  honor  paid  him  at  his  death,  that  it 
cost  the  colony  "eleven  pounds  of  powder  for  firing  the  great 
gun  at  Governor  Leete’s  funeral.”  Dr.  Trumbull  wrote  of  him, 
he  died  full  of  years  and  good  works.”  Palfrey  summed  up  his 
public  service  in  these  words:  "Leete  was  an  intelligent  and 
virtuous  ruler  and  Connecticut  prospered  under  him.” 

Governoi  Leete  was  married  three  times  and  left  a  numerous 
family  but  all  of  his  children  were  by  his  first  wife,  Anna  Payne, 
who  was  the  daughter  of  a  Puritan  minister  who  died  in  1668. 

"Apostle”  John  Eliot ,  Immigrant 

An  immigrant  ancestor  not  less  prominent  in  early  colonial 
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history  than  these  governors  and  even  more  widely  known  since 
was  Rev.  John  Eliot,  called  the  "Apostle  to  the  Indians.”  Eliot 
belonged  to  a  very  old  and  distinguished  family  in  England  and 
the  family  coat  of  arms  appears  in  Vermont’s  Heraldica.  He  was 
said  to  have  been  a  nephew  of  the  Sir  John  Eliot,  who,  with  John 
Hampden  and  John  Pym,  constituted  the  heroic  trio  who  raised 
the  standard  of  revolt  in  Parliament  against  the  encroachments 
of  Charles  I  on  the  liberties  of  the  English  people. 

Apostle  Eliot  was  the  son  of  Bennett  and  Lettese  (Aggar) 
Eliot  and  was  born  in  Widford,  Hertfordshire,  England,  in  1604. 
He  was  matriculated  at  Jesus  College,  Cambridge,  where  he 
graduated  in  1622.  For  some  time  he  taught,  assisting  Rev. 
Thomas  Hooker,  (later  of  Hartford)  who,  having  been  silenced 
for  non-conformity,  had  established  a  grammar  school  at  Little 
Baddon  in  Essex.  Hooker  had  a  marked  spiritual  influence  on  his 
young  assistant,  confirming  him  in  his  religious  convictions  and 
awakening  in  him  a  purpose  to  seek  the  work  of  the  Christian 
ministry.  Embarking  on  the  ship  "Lyon,”  Eliot  reached  Boston 
November  2,  1631.  A  year  later  Miss  Anna  Mumford  (or 
Mountfort)  to  whom  he  had  become  engaged  in  the  old  country 
followed  him  and  they  were  married  September  4,  1632.  Theirs 
was  the  first  record  of  a  marriage  in  Roxbury. 

On  arriving  at  Boston,  Eliot,  temporarily,  had  charge  of  the 
church  there  while  the  pastor,  Mr.  Wilson,  was  absent  in  England. 
Afterward  he  was  made  colleague  to  Rev.  Thomas  Welde,  min¬ 
ister  at  Roxbury. 

For  nearly  sixty  years  he  was  identified  with  this  church,  of 

which  he  became  the  pastor  in  1641. 

As  every  general  library  furnishes  histories  and  biographical 
sketches  of  the  life  and  work  of  Apostle  Eliot,  it  is  not  necessary 
to  give  in  detail  an  account  of  his  life.  As  a  pastor  and  religious, 
leader  he  occupied  a  most  unique  place  locally  and  in  the  geneial 
colony.  He  commanded  the  respect  and  reverence  of  all  asso¬ 
ciated  with  him  for  his  saintly  character  and  his  untiring  devo- 
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tion  to  liis  duties.  So  endeared  was  lie  to  Ins  people  that  they 
continued  his  salary  in  his  old  age  when  he  offered  to  relinquish 
it  because  unable  to  perform  his  pastoral  duties. 

So  simple  in  his  habits  and  dress  was  he  that  Mather  has  said 
of  him  that  his  apparel  was  without  any  ornament  except  his 
humility/’  His  charity  was  constant  and  unbounded.  It  is  re¬ 
lated  that  on  one  occasion  the  treasurer  of  the  church,  in  paying 
his  monthly  stipend,  knowing  his  generosity  tied  the  dominie’s 
money  in  his  handkerchief  and  that  in  such  hard  knots  that  he 
did  not  think  they  could  be  untied  before  he  reached  home.  On 
the  way,  however,  calling  on  a  woman  who  was  sick  and  in  need, 
Eliot  tried  to  give  her  something,  but  finding  that  he  could  not 
untie  the  knots  he  at  last  dropped  the  whole  handkerchief  into 
her  lap,  saying  "I  believe  the  Lord  wants  you  to  have  it  all.” 

He  was  a  constant  student  and  a  scholar  of  high  rank.  For 
a  man,  whose  other  duties  were  so  manifold,  he  was  a  wonder¬ 
fully  productive  author. 


With  two  others  he  composed  the  Bay  Psalm  Book  which 
was  the  first  book  printed  in  New  England.  A  work  of  his,  "The 
Christian  Commonwealth,”  was  published  in  England  in' 1660, 
but  it  was  written  some  ten  years  before.  It  aroused  so  much 
adverse  criticism  in  the  colony  that  Eliot  was  obliged  to  make 
certain  retractions  and  modifications  in  the  views  expressed.  The 
book  was  indeed  suppressed  as  antimonarchical  in  some  of  its 
teachings.  His  greatest  work,  however,  was  his  translation  of 
the  New  Testament  into  the  Indian  language,  which  was  pub¬ 
lished  in  1661.  This  was  followed  by  a  translation  of  the  whole 
Bible  in  1663.  For  one  man  with  all  the  many  cares  of  a  pastorate 
to  learn  a  savage  language,  reduce  it  to  written  form,  and  then 
to  render  into  the  new  tongue  the  whole  Bible  was  a  task  of 
monumental  labor  and  evidences  linguistic  ability  of  a  very  high 
order,  especially  as  the  work  was  well  done,  as  all  scholars  agree. 

Eliot  s  work  for  and  with  the  natives  has  well  earned  for 
him  the  title  of  "Apostle  to  the  Indians.”  In  this  work  he  was 
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a  pioneer.  His  diligence  and  success  were  such  that  after  two 
years  of  study  he  was  able,  in  1646,  to  preach  in  the  Indian 
tongue.  Gradually  he  gathered  a  Christian  Indian  community. 
The  number  of  Eliot’s  " praying  Indians”  as  they  were  called,  was 
estimated  in  1674  to  be  3,600.  Edward  Everett  has  said  of  him, 
"Since  the  death  of  St.  Paul,  a  nobler,  truer  spirit  than  John 
Eliot  has  not  lived.” 

Richard  Baxter  once  wrote,  "There  was  no  man  I  honored 
above  John  Eliot.” 

Eliot  lived  to  a  good  old  age.  His  wife  preceded  him  to 
the  better  land  only  a  few  years  and  her  departure,  after  their 
more  than  fifty  years  of  blessed  married  life,  was  an  overwhelm¬ 
ing  sorrow  to  him.  Every  reference  to  Mrs.  Eliot  speaks  of  her 
devoted  Christian  spirit.  She  was  a  great  help  to  her  husband 
in  his  work,  and  early  acquired  a  knowledge  of  medicine,  that 
she  might  better  assist  him. 

Mrs.  Lydia  H.  Sigourney  in  her  "Examples  of  Life  and 
Death,”  has  given  a  sketch  of  her  life  in  which  is  found  the  fol¬ 
lowing  incident  that  beautifully  illustrates  the  Christian  spirit 
of  both  herself  and  her  husband:  "A  man  of  proud  and  lawless 
temper  took  offense  at  a  sermon  of  her  husband  and  repaid  his 
simplicity  and  godly  sincerity  with  hatred  and  persecution.  His 
passionate  abuse  extended  to  both  tongue  and  pen.  After  a  con¬ 
siderable  period  of  time  he  sustained  a  dangerous  accident  and 
Mrs.  Eliot,  whose  fortitude  did  not  shrink  from  surgical  cases, 

undertook  the  dressing  of  his  wounds. 

"Her  services  were  gladly  accepted  and  eventually  were  suc¬ 
cessful.  After  his  recovery  he  called  to  give  thanks  in  person. 
The  forgiving  pastor  took  him  by  the  hand  and  as  it  was  meal 
time  led  him  to  the  table.  In  the  grace  which  preceded  the  repast, 
he  gave  thanks  that  the  sick  was  restored.  She,  who  had  so 
faithfully  labored  for  his  healing,  was  in  her  seat  at  the  table  to 
dispense  her  free  hospitality,  with  a  smile  of  welcome.  No  allu¬ 
sion  was  made  to  the  past.” 
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The  esteem  and  affection  in  which  Mrs.  Eliot  was  held  by 
the  community  is  indicated  by  the  following  incident: 

A  sum  of  money  which  had  been  raised  to  redeem  a  fellow 
townsman  from  captivity  to  the  Turks  and  not  used  because 
of  his  death  was  devoted  to  the  erection  of  a  ministerial  tomb. 

As  Mrs.  Eliot,  about  this  time,  lay  at  the  point  of  death,  it 
was  resolved  that  "for  the  great  service  she  had  done  the  town” 
she  should  be  honored  with  a  burial  there.  "But,”  says  the  record, 
before  the  tomb  was  fimsned  the  good  old  woman  was  dead.” 

Her  body  was  committed  to  the  new  tomb  "wherein  never  man 
was  laid.” 

They  had  six  children.  Largely  by  the  economy  and  man¬ 
agement  of  the  mother  the  four  sons  were  all  educated  at  Har¬ 
vard.  All  the  children  lived  to  honor  their  parents  by  their  lives. 

Rev.  Joseph  Eliot,  son  of  Apostle  Eliot,  was  born  December 
20,  163  8,  and  graduated  from  Harvard  College  in  1658.  For 
two  years  he  preached  at  Northampton.  On  December  23,  1663, 
he  was  ordained  and  settled  as  pastor  of  the  church  of  Guilford,5 
Connecticut. 

No  detailed  account  of  his  ministerial  work  is  to  be  found, 
but  he  is  spoken  of  by  his  contemporaries  as  a  man  of  strong 
mind  and  ardent  piety.  That  he  was  prominent  in  his  profes¬ 
sion  is  evidenced  from  the  fact  that  he  was  called  upon  to  preach 
before  the  General  Assembly  or  Legislature.  His  name  appears 
several  times  on  its  records  and  the  Assembly  gave  him  a  grant  of 

land  which  was  probably  in  recognition  of  his  services  and  his 
high  standing  in  the  colony. 

He  married  Sarah  Brenton,  daughter  of  Governor  William 
Bienton  of  Rhode  Island.  They  had  four  daughters,  of  whom 
the  third,  Jemima,  married  Rev.  John  Woodbridge  of  West 
Springfield,  Massachusetts. 

Gov.  William  Brenton ,  Immigrant 

The  third  immigrant  connected  with  the  Woodbridge  line 
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who  became  a  Colonial  governor  was  William  Brenton  of  Rhode 
Island.  His  family  came  from  Hammersmith,  now  a  part  of 
London,  and  was  evidently  one  of  distinction,  since  it  possessed 
a  coat  of  arms. 

He  is  thought  to  have  come  on  "The  Griffin”  in  1633.  On 
May  15,  1634,  he  was  made  Freeman  in  Boston.  The  same  year 
he  became  a  Selectman,  serving  three  years.  From  1635  to  1637 
he  was  a  Deputy.  On  April  29,  1639,  he,  with  eight  others, 
signed  a  compact  preparatory  to  the  settlement  of  Newport. 
Henceforth  he  was  identified  with  Rhode  Island.  Here  he  became 
prominent  and  was  a  leader  from  the  beginning.  He  owned  400 
acres  of  land.  One  office  after  another  in  an  ascending  scale 
was  filled  by  him,  from  Selectman  and  Elder  to  President  of 
Newport  and  Deputy  Governor  of  Portsmouth  and  Newport. 
In  1666  he  was  appointed  Governor  of  Rhode  Island  under  the 
Charles  II  charter,  serving  until  1669.  He  died  in  1674,  leaving 
an  estate  which  was  inventoried  at  £10,768. 

His  wife  was  Martha  Burton,  daughter  of  Thomas  Burton. 

Their  daughter  Sarah  became  the  wife  of  Rev.  Joseph  Eliot. 
Jemima  Eliot,  who  married  the  last  of  the  Rev.  John  Woodbridges 
was  a  daughter  by  this  marriage. 

Thomas  Burton ,  Immigrant 

Very  little  is  known  of  Thomas  Burton,  the  immigrant 
ancestor,  referred  to  above.  He  is  found  at  Hingham  in  1640. 
Governor  Winthrop  in  his  history  says  of  him,  "He  was  one 
of  the  great  disturbers  of  our  political  state.”  In  Winthrop’s 
account  of  the  Hutchinson  controversy  he  is  alluded  to  as  "an 
old  grocer  of  London,”  and  his  perversity  is  attributed  to  "his 
age  and  other  infirmities.”  Two  facts  are  evident  from  these 
uncomplimentary  allusions.  One  is  that  Thomas  Burton  was  a 
political  insurgent  who  had  sufficient  independence  of  opinion 
to  oppose  even  Winthrop,  the  autocrat  of  the  Colony.  The  other 
fact  is  that  he  must  have  been  a  man  of  considerable  influence 
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in  the  community  or  Winthrop  would  not  have  deigned  in  his 
history  to  thus  notice  him  or  make  record  of  his  opposition. 

It  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  government  of  the  Colony 
at  this  time  was  an  oligarchy.  There  were,  from  the  beginning, 
however,  those  who  chafed  under  such  a  system,  being  imbued 
with  a  democratic  spirit.  It  was  chiefly  for  this  reason  that 
Hooker  and  his  congregation  went  into  the  wilderness  to  establish 
a  community  after  a  more  democratic  pattern.  Probably  Thomas 
Burton  was  a  spokesman  of  this  undercurrent  of  discontent  and 
thus  brought  upon  himself  the  wrath  of  the  ruling  powers. 
Whether,  in  the  bitter  controversy  that  centered  ’round  Mrs. 
Anne  Hutchinson,  the  religious  mystic,  Thomas  Burton  sympa¬ 
thized  with  her  views  or  with  others  only  sought  for  her  liberty 
to  hold  and  express  them  does  not  appear. 

Thomas  Merrick,  Immigrant 

Anothei  immigrant  whose  descendant,  in  a  later  generation, 
married  into  the  Woodbridge  line,  was  Thomas  Merrick  of 
Springfield.  He  was  of  Welsh  descent  and  was  born  in  Wales 
in  1620.  In  1630,  when  ten  years  old,  he  came  with  two  brothers 
to  the  new  world,  and  settled  at  first  at  Roxbury.  About  1636 
he  removed  to  Springfield,  which  was  henceforth  to  be  his  home. 

He  was  twice  married.  His  first  wife,  whom  he  married 
September  14,  1639,  was  Sarah  Stebbins  of  Springfield.  By  this 
marriage  there  were  five  sons.  His  second  wife,  whom  he  mar¬ 
ried  October  21,  1653,  was  Elizabeth  Tilley,  by  whom  he  had 
four  sons  and  four  daughters.  It  was  by  this  second  marriage 
that  the  Edwards  descent  has  come  through  the  son  John  whose 
daughter  Elizabeth  married  Joseph  Woodbridge  of  Stockbridge. 

She  was  therefore  the  great-grandmother  of  Richard  Edwards  of 
Pittsburgh. 

From  all  the  information  at  command,  Thomas  Merrick 
of  Roxbury  and  Springfield  was  a  useful  and  worthy  citizen, 
who  in  varied  ways  served  faithfully  and  efficiently  his  genera- 
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tion.  About  1636  he  moved  to  Springfield.  In  the  History 
of  Springfield,  by  Henry  Morris,  it  is  recorded  that  on  a  certain 
occasion  William  Pynchon,  the  chief  executive  of  the  community, 
ordered  Constable  Thomas  Merrick  to  make  inquiry  among  the 
Indians  to  learn  who  of  them  "hath  opened  Rowland’s  house 
and  taken  away  his  wife’s  best  new  Kersey  petticote  and  some 
linen  in  a  basket.”  He  was  also  instructed  to  arrest  the  offending 
Indian  if  found,  "but  not  in  so  doing  to  use  violence.”  Again, 
when  a  white  man  assaulted  an  aged  Indian  with  the  butt  of  his 
gun  and  the  sons  of  the  Indian  made  complaint  against  him,  Mr. 
Pynchon,  in  making  inquiry  into  the  matter  and  to  give  dignity 
to  the  occasion  brought  into  the  consultation  the  minister  with 
Thomas  Merrick,  George  Colton,  and  Thomas  Cooper — all  highly 
respectable  citizens,  the  historian  states.  These  incidents  evidence 
that  Thomas  Merrick  was  a  man  of  standing  in  the  town,  who 
was  trusted  by  the  authorities  for  duties  that  required  tact,  firm¬ 
ness,  and  just  dealing.  He  died  in  1703  in  the  83rd  year  of  his 
age.  Nothing  is  certainly  known  of  his  second  wife,  Elizabeth 
Tilley,  or  her  family. 

Captain  John  Merrick,  son  of  Thomas  Merrick,  was  born 
November  9,  165  8,  at  Springfield,  Massachusetts.  He  married 
Mary  Day,  daughter  of  Thomas  Day  of  Springfield,  February 
11,  1687.  They  had  seven  sons  and  six  daughters.  Their  daugh¬ 
ter  Elizabeth,  born  November  1,  1698,  married,  as  her  second 
husband,  Joseph  W^oodbridge  of  Springfield.  Captain  Merrick 
died  April  10,  1748,  in  his  90th  year. 

Robert  Day ,  Immigrant 

Robert  Day,  another  immigrant  ancestor  in  the  Edwards 
line,  was  probably  of  Welsh  descent.  When  thirty  years  old, 
in  April,  1634,  he  came  from  Ipswich,  England,  with  his  wife 
Mary  in  the  ship  "Elizabeth”  and  settled  at  Cambridge.  His 
wife  probably  died  soon  after.  He  was  made  a  Freeman  May  6, 
1635.  In  1639  he  became  a  resident  of  Hartford,  and  was  one 
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of  the  first  proprietors.  Probably  he  went  there  with  Hooker. 
His  second  wife  was  Editha  Stebbins,  sister  of  Deacon  Stebbins.  i 
Little  is  known  of  her,  but  the  fact  that  her  brother  was  a  deacon 
evidences  that  she  belonged  to  a  family  of  some  position  in  the 
church  and  in  the  community.  They  had  four  children.  The 
oldest,  Thomas,  settled  in  Springfield.  Robert  Day,  the  immi¬ 
grant,  died  in  1688,  aged  forty-four.  His  name  appears  on  the 
monument  erected  to  the  memory  of  the  founders  of  Hartford. 

Thomas  Day  of  Springfield,  son  of  Robert  Day,  immigrant, 
was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  town  to  whom  Governor  Pynchon 
administered  the  oath  of  allegiance  in  165  8.  He  was  made  a 
Freeman  in  1668.  On  October  27,  1659,  he  married  Sarah 
Cooper,  daughter  of  Lieutenant  Thomas  Cooper.  He  died 
December  27,  1711.  His  wife  died  November  21,  1726.  Their 
daughter  Mary,  born  December  15,  1666,  married  Captain  John 
Merrick. 

Lieutenant  Thomas  Cooper,  Immigrant 

Lieutenant  Thomas  Cooper  of  Springfield  completes  the  list 
of  immigrant  ancestors  of  Richard  Edwards  so  far  as  the  writer 
has  been  able  to  trace  them.  He  came  to  Boston  probably  in 
the  ship  Christian  in  163  5,  when  he  was  eighteen  years  old. 
He  is  supposed  to  have  resided  for  a  time  at  Windsor,  but  in 
1641  he  removed  to  Springfield  where  he  lived  until  his  death 
some  thirty-five  years  later. 

In  1649  he  was  made  a  Freeman.  He  early  occupied  a  place 
of  prominence  in  the  young  settlement,  holding  one  office  of 
importance  after  another,  and  gradually  rising  to  the  position 
of  a  leading  citizen.  He  was  a  carpenter  by  trade  and  in  1645 
built  the  first  "meeting  house”  in  Springfield.  It  was  forty  by 
twenty-five  feet  in  dimensions  and  the  work  was  done  to  the 
entire  satisfaction  of  the  community.  In  1645  and  during  a  suc¬ 
cession  of  years  he  was  chosen  Selectman,  being  a  member  of  the 
first  board.  In  1663  he  was  a  member  of  the  committee  to  "seat 
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the  meeting  house,”  an  important  task  and  one  requiring  not 
a  little  tact  and  diplomacy  to  accomplish  without  arousing  dis¬ 
content  and  heart  burnings. 

In  1663  he  was  a  member  of  the  board  on  the  allotment  of 
land,  a  duty  that  also  must  have  required  judgment  and  fair 
mindedness. 

Mason  A.  Green  says  of  him  in  his  History  of  Springfield, 
'Tor  many  years  he  was  the  wheel  horse  in  town  affairs.  He  was 
auditor  of  the  Selectmen’s  accounts  at  the  time  of  his  death.  He 
was  a  practicing  attorney  before  the  County  Court.  He  was 
a  deputy  at  the  General  Court  and  had  been  an  invaluable  agent 
in  dealing  with  the  Indians.  His  descendants  may  well  place 
him  beside  the  good  and  noble  Deacon  Samuel  Chapin  as  a  pillar 
of  the  town.” 

In  addition  to  his  other  employments  and  accomplishments 
Lieutenant  Cooper  developed  considerable  skill  as  a  bone  setter, 
his  services  in  this  line  being  sought  throughout  the  adjacent 
region.  Probably  this  was  because  no  regular  surgeon  or  physician 
was  to  be  had. 

These  surgical  services  of  Cooper  were  rendered  gratuitously, 
but  so  general  was  the  recognition  of  their  value  that  the  County 
Court  in  March,  1675,  adopted  measures  to  secure  for  him  a 
proper  compensation  for  his  labors.  Llowever,  before  this  plan 
could  be  carried  out  his  tragic  death  occurred. 

Lieutenant  Cooper,  as  his  title  indicates,  was  a  colonial  mili¬ 
tary  man.  As  such,  when  the  Springfield  Massacre  by  the  Indians 
occurred,  he  was  in  the  front  of  the  danger  and  was  the  first 
to  fall.  For  many  years  he  had  been  on  intimate  and  friendly 
terms  with  the  neighboring  tribe  and  in  his  military  capacity 
had  had  much  to  do  in  settling  disputes  between  them  and  the 
whites.  So  confident  was  he  of  their  peaceful  intentions  and 
personal  friendliness  that  when  trouble  threatened  with  other 
tribes  and  a  general  Indian  war  seemed  imminent,  he  did  not 
think  these  local  Indians  could  possibly  be  drawn  into  such  a 
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conflict.  When  it  was  reported,  therefore,  that  hostile  Indians 
were  approaching  Springfield,  and  were  about  to  attack  the  town, 
he  rode  out  into  the  woods  with  a  single  companion  to  recon¬ 
noitre  without  any  fear,  apparently,  of  danger. 

They  had  not  proceeded  far  until  they  were  met  with  a 
volley  of  bullets. 

Lieutenant  Cooper  was  mortally  wounded  and  fell  from  his 
horse,  but  being  a  man  of  great  courage  and  determination  he 
succeeded  in  remounting  and  reached  the  fort,  only  to  die  a 
few  moments  after  arriving  there.  This  occurred  October  5, 
1675.  The  historian  has  written  of  him,  "He  was  a  useful  man, 
a  good  fighter,  and  was  held  in  great  esteem  in  the  valley.  His 
personal  influence  with  the  natives  was  great,  and  it  was  his  over- 
confidence  in  them  that  cost  him  his  life.5’ 

The  date  of  his  marriage  or  the  name  of  his  wife  the  writer 
has  not  been  able  to  ascertain,  but  his  daughter  Sarah  married 
Thomas  Day,  a  son  of  the  immigrant  Robert  Day.  Their  grand¬ 
daughter  was  the  wife  of  Joseph  Woodbridge  of  Stockbridge. 

This  finishes  the  list  of  immigrant  and  colonial  ancestors 
of  Richard  Edwards  of  Pittsburgh. 

The  list  is  not  quite  complete,  as,  in  some  cases,  the  writer 
was  unable  to  trace  the  families  of  the  wives.  Richard  Edwards’ 
parents,  moreover,  were  first  cousins,  both  being  grandchildren 
of  Jonathan  Edwards.  Thus  two  of  his  grandparents,  Timothy 

and  Lucy  Edwards,  being  brother  and  sister,  had  a  common 
ancestry. 


CHAPTER  TWO 


Ancestry  of  Catherine  Pond  May  Edwards 
Wife  of  Richard  Edwards 


The  immigrant  ancestry  of  the  wife  of  Richard  Edwards, 
like  his  own,  is  to  be  traced  back  to  earliest  colonial  times.  Her 
paternal  line  also  is  entirely  Puritan  English,  as  was  his,  and 
belongs  to  the  same  New  England  group  of  settlements. 

The  immigrant  ancestor  who  bore  her  family  name  was  John 
May  of  Roxbury,  who  came  from  Mayfield  or  Haunt,  Sussex 
County,  England,  and  belonged  to  a  very  ancient  family  of  that 
surname.  The  Mays  of  Haunt,  Sussex,  are  said  to  have  been  of 
Portuguese  origin,  but  to  have  been  settled  in  Sussex  for  centuries. 
Several  times  members  of  this  name  occupied  the  office  of  High 
Sheriff  in  the  county,  which  indicates  that  the  family  was  one 
of  distinction. 

The  family  had  a  coat  of  arms  which  also  indicates  this  fact. 
The  Mays  at  least  ranked  among  the  gentry.  John  May,  the 
immigrant,  was  a  sea  captain  and  was  master  of  the  ship  "James.” 
He  was  born  in  England  in  1590  and  came  to  America  in  1640, 
settling  at  Roxbury  and  becoming  a  member  of  Apostle  Eliot  s 
church. 

He  was  made  a  Freeman  June  2,  1641.  This  meant  that  he 
had  the  full  rights  of  citizenship  and  was  entitled  both  to  vote 
and  hold  office.  Governmental  affairs  in  early  colonial  times  were 
entirely  in  the  hands  of  a  religious  oligarchy  composed  of  the 
clergy  and  such  male  church  members  as  the  ruling  powers  might 
select  to  be  "Freemen”  or  citizens.  To  be  made  a  Freeman,  there¬ 
fore,  was  an  honor  bestowed  only  on  those  whom  the  church 
authorities  deemed  trustworthy  and  capable. 

In  the  records  of  the  First  Church  of  Roxbury,  John  May 
the  immigrant  is  mentioned  as  an  original  donor  of  Free  Schools. 

Cl 
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He  and  his  descendants  were  evidently  persons  of  prominence 
locally,  as  appears  not  only  from  these  church  records,  but  from 
the  fact  that  the  family  name  was  perpetuated  in  the  town  to 
later  generations  in  "May’s  Pond,”  "May’s  Wood,”  and  "May’s 
Street.” 

John  May  lived  to  be  eighty  years  old  and  died  April  28, 
1670.  The  tomb  of  John  May  exists  to  this  day  in  the  old  ceme¬ 
tery  of  Roxbury  and  is  in  good  condition. 

His  wife’s  name  was  Sarah.  But  little  is  known  of  her,  not 
even  her  family  name.  They  were  married  in  England.  She  died 
in  1659.  A  testimonial  to  her  worthy  life  and  character  has  been 
left  by  her  pastor  "Apostle”  John  Eliot,  who  records  that  she 
died  "a  very  gracious  and  savory  Christian.” 

John  May,  Jr.,  son  of  the  immigrant,  was  himself  also  an 
immigrant,  since  he  was  born  in  England  in  1631  and  was  a 
child  when  his  parents  brought  him  to  Roxbury.  In  1656  he 
married  Sarah  Brewer,  the  daughter  of  Daniel  Brewer.  She  was 
baptized  in  1638.  John  May,  Jr.,  died  in  1671. 

John  May,  2nd,  was  born  May  19,  1663.  He  married  Prud¬ 
ence  Bridge,  daughter  of  John  Bridge  of  Roxbury,  May  2,  1684. 
He  was  a  man  of  standing  in  the  community,  being  both  a  Select¬ 
man  and  a  deacon  in  the  church.  He  died  in  1730. 

Hezekiah  May,  son  of  John  May,  2nd,  was  born  December 
14,  1696.  In  1720,  when  a  young  man,  he  moved  to  Wethers¬ 
field.  He  married  Anna  Stillman,  daughter  of  George  Stillman 
of  Hadley.  She  was  born  in  1698  and  died  November  7,  1767. 
He  died  September  5,  1783. 

Rev.  Eleazar  May,  son  of  Hezekiah  May  and  Anna  Stillman, 
was  born  in  1733  and  graduated  from  Yale  College  in  1752. 
After  preparing  for  the  ministry  he  was  called  to  the  pastorate 
of  the  Congregational  Church  of  Haddam,  Connecticut,  and  was 
ordained  June  30,  175  6.  His  pastorate  continued  until  his  death 
in  1803,  a  period  of  forty-seven  years.  This  is  the  longest  pas¬ 
torate  in  the  history  of  this  church.  It  was  a  notable  as  well  as 
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He  and  his  descendants  were  evidently  persons  of  prominence 
locally,  as  appears  not  only  from  these  church  records,  but  from 
the  fact  that  the  family  name  was  perpetuated  in  the  town  to 
later  generations  in  "'May’s  Pond,”  "May’s  Wood,”  and  "May’s 
Street.” 

John  May  lived  to  be  eighty  years  old  and  died  April  28, 
1670.  The  tomb  of  John  May  exists  to  this  day  in  the  old  ceme¬ 
tery  of  Roxbury  and  is  in  good  condition. 

His  wife’s  name  was  Sarah.  But  little  is  known  of  her,  not 
even  her  family  name.  They  were  married  in  England.  She  died 
in  1659.  A  testimonial  to  her  worthy  life  and  character  has  been 
left  by  her  pastor  "Apostle”  John  Eliot,  who  records  that  she  j 
died  "a  very  gracious  and  savory  Christian.” 

John  May,  Jr.,  son  of  the  immigrant,  was  himself  also  an  I 
immigrant,  since  he  was  born  in  England  in  1631  and  was  a 
child  when  his  parents  brought  him  to  Roxbury.  In  1656  he 
married  Sarah  Brewer,  the  daughter  of  Daniel  Brewer.  She  was 
baptized  in  1638.  John  May,  Jr.,  died  in  1671. 

John  May,  2nd,  was  born  May  19,  1663.  He  married  Prud¬ 
ence  Bridge,  daughter  of  John  Bridge  of  Roxbury,  May  2,  1684. 
He  was  a  man  of  standing  in  the  community,  being  both  a  Select¬ 
man  and  a  deacon  in  the  church.  He  died  in  1730. 

Hezekiah  May,  son  of  John  May,  2nd,  was  born  December 
14,  1696.  In  1720,  when  a  young  man,  he  moved  to  Wethers¬ 
field.  He  married  Anna  Stillman,  daughter  of  George  Stillman 
of  Hadley.  She  was  born  in  1698  and  died  November  7,  1767. 
He  died  September  5,  1783. 

Rev.  Eleazar  May,  son  of  Hezekiah  May  and  Anna  Stillman, 
was  born  in  173  3  and  graduated  from  Yale  College  in  1752. 
After  preparing  for  the  ministry  he  was  called  to  the  pastorate 
of  the  Congregational  Church  of  Haddam,  Connecticut,  and  was 
ordained  June  30,  1756.  His  pastorate  continued  until  his  death 
in  1803,  a  period  of  forty-seven  years.  This  is  the  longest  pas¬ 
torate  in  the  history  of  this  church.  It  was  a  notable  as  well  as 
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a  long  ministry.  Its  strength  consisted  largely  in  the  close  contact 
the  minister  maintained  with  every  household  and  every  indi¬ 
vidual  in  his  parish.  He  was  thus  a  faithful  pastor  as  well  as 
an  acceptable  preacher. 

No  small  part  of  his  able  ministry  was  that  he  carried  his 
people  successfully  through  the  trying  period  of  the  Revolution. 
With  his  people  he  stood  loyally  by  the  cause  of  the  Colonies  and 
while  all  had  much  to  endure  of  suffering,  privation  and  anxiety, 
their  faith  in  God  and  in  the  final  triumph  of  their  cause  sus¬ 
tained  them.  Possibly  their  severest  trial  came  after  the  war 
when  a  widespread  defection  from  the  faith,  due  partly  to  the 
war  itself,  but  more  largely  to  the  wave  of  French  infidelity  that 
then  swept  over  the  country,  impaired  the  strength  and  spiritu¬ 
ality  of  the  church.  But  this  defection  proved  only  temporal  y 
and  the  normal  faith  of  the  people  was  soon  restored.  On  No¬ 
vember  22,  1757,  Rev.  Eleazar  May  married  Sybil  Huntington 
of  Lebanon,  Connecticut.  She  was  born  in  February,  1734,  and 
came  of  a  distinguished  family.  Governor  Samuel  Huntington 
of  Revolutionary  fame  was  a  kinsman. 

She  herself  was  a  remarkable  woman.  Highly  cultured,  she 
possessed  decided  artistic  tastes  and  talent.  Some  pioducts  of 
her  brush  are  still  extant.  It  is  said  that  she  gave  lessons  in  paint¬ 
ing  to  John  Trumbull,  the  famous  historic  painter,  in  his  youth, 
and  that  it  was  largely  by  her  advice  and  mspiiation  that  he 
devoted  his  life  to  art. 

Rev.  and  Mrs.  Eleazar  May  had  ten  children,  all  of  whom 
were  living  in  1814  except  the  oldest  son,  Captain  John.  Mrs. 
May  died  in  1816. 

John  May,  eldest  child  of  Rev.  Eleazar  May  and  Sybil  Hunt¬ 
ington  his  wife,  was  born  at  Haddam,  Connecticut,  August  23, 
175  8,  and  was  baptized  by  his  father  on  the  27th  of  the  same 
month.  He  graduated  from  Yale  College  in  1777.  Having  a 
taste  for  sea  life,  he  became  a  sailor  and  a  sea  captain,  being 
engaged  in  the  whaling  trade  which  was  one  of  the  few  occupa- 
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tions  then  open  to  young  men  of  enterprise  and  ambition.  Later 
on  he  gave  up  the  sea  and  began  building  ships  instead  of  sailing 
them.  He  established  a  ship  yard  at  Higganum,  near  Haddam, 
and  was  fairly  prospered  in  this  business.  He  was  married  twice. 
His  first  wife  was  Dorothy  Arnold  of  Haddam,  whom  he  married 
November  8,  1789,  and  by  whom  he  had  two  daughters  and 
three  sons.  She  died  at  Haddam  January  28,  1804,  in  her  32nd 
year.  On  November  14,  1804,  he  married,  as  his  second  wife, 
Mrs.  Margaret  De  Witt  Dwight  of  Milford,  widow  of  Dr. 
Maurice  W.  Dwight,  a  physician  of  Kempsville,  Virginia,  who 
was  a  younger  brother  of  President  Timothy  Dwight  of  Yale 
College.  One  daughter,  Catherine  Pond  May,  was  the  only  issue 
by  this  marriage.  Captain  John  May  died  at  sea  July  31,  1811, 
on  his  way  from  Havana  to  New  York.  He  had  gone  to  the 
West  Indies  for  the  benefit  of  his  health,  as  it  was  feared  that 
he  was  suffering  from  tuberculosis.  At  the  time  of  his  death 
he  was  5  3  years  old.  He  left  an  estate  that  was  valued  at  about 
$2,500.  His  widow,  on  February  23,  1812,  married  Reuben  Cone 
of  New  York,  formerly  of  Haddam.  She  was  dismissed  by  the 
Haddam  Church  to  the  Brick  Presbyterian  Church  of  New  York 
in  1814.  Several  years  after  his  death,  which  occurred  not  long 
after  their  marriage,  she  went  to  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania,  to 
reside  with  her  oldest  daughter,  Mrs.  William  Bell.  She  died  in 
Pittsburgh  July  11,  1824. 

Daniel  Brewer ,  Immigrant 

Daniel  Brewer,  immigrant,  whose  daughter  Sarah  married 
John  May,  Jr.,  came  with  his  wife  to  Roxbury  on  "The  Lion/’ 
arriving  September  16,  1632.  He  was  a  farmer  by  occupation, 
and  was  made  a  Freeman  May  14,  1634.  He  died  March  28,  1646. 
Little  is  known  of  him.  The  fact  that  he  was  made  a  Freeman 
evidences,  however,  that  he  stood  well  in  the  church  and  the 
community.  It  is  recorded  that  there  were  nine  persons  in  his 
household,  so  that  he  must  have  had  quite  a  family  of  children. 
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He  owned  real  estate  to  the  extent  of  twenty-seven  and  a  half 
acres.  His  wife’s  name  was  Joanna.  Her  family  name  is  un¬ 
known.  She  died  February  7,  1689,  aged  87  years. 

Edward  Bridge ,  Immigrant 

Edward  Bridge,  whose  granddaughter  Prudence  Bridge  mar¬ 
ried  John  May,  2nd,  was  another  immigrant  ancestor  of  whom 
comparatively  little  is  recorded.  He  was  a  resident  of  Roxbury, 
and  came  about  1637.  He  was  made  a  Freeman  May  22,  1639. 

His  name  is  found  on  a  petition  to  adhere  to  the  Colony’s 
Patent.  This  petition  was  headed  by  Rev.  John  Eliot. 

F.  S.  Drake  in  his  History  of  Roxbury,  says  of  him:  "Edward 
Bridge  was  one  of  the  first  settlers  of  the  town  and  a  very  old 
house  is  yet  standing  on  the  place.”  The  place  referred  to  was 
a  tract  of  twelve  acres  which  constituted  the  original  Bridge  estate 
in  Roxbury. 

Edward  Bridge  died  December  20,  1683,  aged  82.  His  wife’s 
name  was  Mary.  She  was  born  in  1601  and  probably  died  in 

1683. 

Of  John  Bridge  of  Roxbury,  his  son,  little  is  recorded.  He 
married  Prudence  Robinson,  the  daughter  of  William  Robinson, 
the  immigrant.  She  was  baptized  in  1643.  They  had  six  chil¬ 
dren,  of  whom  their  daughter  Prudence,  born  June  11,  1664, 
married  John  May  II,  June  2,  1684.  She  died  in  1723. 

William  Robinson,  Immigrant 

William  Robinson  of  Dorchester  was  another  immigrant 
ancestor  in  the  May  family,  his  daughter  Prudence  becoming 
the  wife  of  John  Bridge. 

William  Robinson  arrived  in  the  second  general  Puritan 
emigration  from  England  which  occurred  in  163  5.  Fie  settled 
in  Dorchester  in  1636.  The  same  year  he  was  made  a  Freeman, 
and  also  that  year  became  a  member  of  the  Ancient  and 
Honorable  Artillery  Company,”  which  would  indicate  some  taste 
for  military  affairs.  In  165  6  he  was  made  a  grantee  of  land  in 
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the  first  distribution  of  the  soil.  From  1658  to  1661  he  held 
the  office  of  "rater”  or  assessor.  Edward  Clapp  in  his  History 
of  Dorchester  states  that  William  Robinson  bought  what  was 
known  as  the  Tide  Mill.  Afterward  this  mill  was  "sold  to  Tim¬ 
othy  Tileston  and  has  been  in  his  family  to  the  present  day.” 

William  Robinson  was  a  man  of  means  for  those  times  and 
there  is  a  record  of  his  purchase  of  certain  real  estate  for  £150. 
He  was  in  1659  Town  Constable.  He  was  accidentally  killed  in 
his  own  mill  on  July  6,  1668.  His  estate  was  invoiced  at  £43  5. 
It  is  said  that  he  was  married  three  times.  His  daughter  Prudence, 
baptized  in  1643,  was  probably  the  child  of  his  first  wife,  who 
bore  the  same  name. 

George  Stillman  of  Hadley  and  Wethersfield,  whose  daugh¬ 
ter  Anna  married  Hezekiah  May,  was  probably  an  immigrant, 
though  the  writer  could  find  no  record  of  his  arrival  or  any 
trace  of  his  ancestral  line.  In  Sylvester  Judd’s  History  of  Hadley, 
he  is  spoken  of  as  "a  merchant  of  enterprise  and  wealth.”  He 
was  born  in  1654.  In  1698  he  was  made  a  Representative. 

The  above  history  states  also  that  when  the  town  was  build¬ 
ing  palisades  for  protection  against  possible  Indian  attacks, 
"George  Stillman  and  others  living  near  him,  without  the  palisade, 
had  liberty  to  fortify  Stillman’s  house.” 

In  1704  or  1705  he  removed  to  Wethersfield,  Connecticut. 

His  wife,  whom  he  married  about  1685,  was  Rebecca  Smith, 
a  daughter  of  Lieutenant  Philip  Smith  of  Wethersfield.  He  died 
November  17,  1728,  in  the  74th  year  of  his  age.  His  wife  was 
born  in  1668  and  died  October  7,  1750,  aged  82. 

Lieutenant  Samuel  Smith ,  Immigrant 

Lieutenant  Samuel  Smith,  father  of  the  Lieutenant  Philip 
Smith  mentioned  above,  was  an  immigrant  ancestor  of  consid¬ 
erable  note  in  his  day  and  community.  He  came  from  Ipswich, 
England,  with  his  wife  and  three  young  children,  in  the  ship 
"Elizabeth”  in  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1634.  He  and  his  wife 
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were  then  about  thirty-two  years  old.  At  first  he  settled  at  _ 
Wethersfield,  Connecticut.  "He  came  from  Wethersfield,”  says 
Judd,  in  his  History  of  Hadley,  "where  he  was  a  leading  man, 
to  Hadley,  where  he  held  important  offices  both  in  church  and 
in  state.”  His  removal  to  Hadley  was  in  165  8.  He  was  one  of 
the  first  settlers  and  one  of  the  five  original  Selectmen.  He  was 
made  rater  or  assessor  December  16,  1661.  Also,  for  several  years 
afterward,  he  served  as  "Commissioner”  or  judge  to  try  small 
cases.  In  1677  he  was  empowered  to  solemnize  marriages.  He 
was  a  representative  at  the  General  Court  of  the  Colony  for  the 
years  1667  and  1678.  As  Lieutenant  he  commanded  the  military 
company  of  the  town.  As  there  was  danger  of  Indian  attacks, 
this  was  a  responsible  position.  He  held  the  office  from  1663 
to  1678,  when  his  son  Philip  was  appointed  in  his  place.  His 
occupation  was  that  of  a  merchant.  In  this  calling  he  seems  to 
have  been  successful  and  to  have  accumulated  considerable  prop¬ 
erty  for  those  days,  as  is  indicated  in  the  transfers  of  real  estate 
in  which  his  name  appears,  that  are  found  in  the  early  records. 

A  responsibility,  if  not  an  honor,  conferred  upon  him,  was 
that  of  appointment  as  licensed  "vendor  of  wine  and  strong 
liquors.”  In  those  days  the  best  and  most  reliable  men  were 
selected  for  this  business  that  it  might  not  be  abused.  He  died 
in  1680,  aged  about  seventy-eight.  His  wife  Elizabeth  died 
March  16,  1686,  aged  eighty-four.  They  had  six  children. 

Lieutenant  Philip  Smith  of  Hadley,  second  son  of  Samuel, 
was  born  in  England  and  was  about  a  year  old  when  his  patents, 

in  1634,  brought  him  to  America. 

He  was  made  a  Freeman  in  1654  and  served  as  Selectman 
five  terms  during  the  years  1671  to  1681.  From  1680  to  1684 
he  was  a  Deputy  or  Representative  for  Hadley.  It  is  evident 
that  he  was  a  citizen  of  considerable  prominence  and  one  in  whom 
the  community  had  confidence.  He  was  a  property  holder  in 
quite  a  large  way  and  owned  a  flour  mill.  Besides  this  he  was 
also  a  Lieutenant  of  Horse  and  a  deacon  in  the  church.  Thus 
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the  offices  and  positions  he  held  were  various  and  important.  The 
historian  of  Hadley  says  that  "Philip  Smith  was  one  of  the  first 
men  of  his  time  in  the  town  of  his  adoption/’ 

In  1657  he  married  Rebecca,  youngest  daughter  of  Nathaniel 
Foote,  and  his  death  occurred  in  1684.  As  he  died  by  a  wasting 
disease,  his  death  was  attributed  to  witchcraft,  and  Mary  Webster, 
a  reputed  witch,  was  tried  for  causing  his  death.  Fortunately 
she  was  acquitted. 

Nathaniel  Foote ,  Immigrant 

Nathaniel  Foote,  whose  daughter  Rebecca  married  Lieuten¬ 
ant  Philip  Smith,  son  of  Lieutenant  Samuel  Smith,  came  with 
his  wife  Elizabeth  from  Shalford  in  Colchester,  England,  to 
Watertown,  or  Wethersfield  as  it  was  later  called,  in  very  early 
times;  the  exact  date  is  not  known.  He  was  one  of  the  original 
pioneers  or  "Adventurers”  of  the  settlement,  which  was  founded 
in  1634  and  was  said  to  be  the  "richest  landowner  in  Wethers¬ 
field  in  his  day.”  His  initials,  "N.  F.”  on  a  tree  marked  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  a  town  survey  made  in  February,  1637,  and  indicated 
the  division  line  between  Wethersfield  and  Hartford.  In  the 
Pequot  War  in  1637  the  commissary,  in  gathering  provisions, 
levied  "one  hogg”  from  Nathaniel  Foote.  He  seems  to  have  spe¬ 
cialized  in  hogs,  as  in  the  inventory  of  his  estate  his  hogs  were 
appraised  at  £66,  which  is  twice  as  much  as  the  valuation  put 
upon  his  horses.  His  name  is  found  on  the  roll  of  members  of 
a  new  church  organized  in  1659.  He  was  one  of  four  "lictors” 
in  October,  1690.  From  1641  to  1644  he  was  a  deputy  to  the 
General  Court  of  the  Connecticut  colony.  He  must  have  come 
from  a  good  stock  in  England,  as  the  family  possessed  a  coat  of 
arms,  the  very  noble  motto  of  which  was  "Truth  and  Loyalty.” 
He  was  born  about  1  593  and  died  about  1644.  His  estate  inven¬ 
toried  for  £380.  His  wife,  whom  he  married  in  England,  was 
Elizabeth  Deming.  Children  were  born  to  them  in  the  old  coun¬ 
try.  After  his  death  she  married  Governor  Thomas  Welles.  She 
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died  July  28,  1683.  His  daughter  by  his  first  marriage,  Rebecca,, 
married  Lieutenant  Philip  Smith  of  Hadley. 

Simon  Huntington ,  Immigrant 

The  Huntington  family  was  one  very  prominent  in  early 
New  England  history.  The  progenitor  of  practically  all  the 
Huntingtons  in  this  country  was  Simon  Huntington,  Sr.,  born 
August  7,  1  5  83,  who,  being  driven  out  from  England  for  non¬ 
conformity,  embarked  from  Norwich  about  1640  for  America. 
With  him  came  his  wife  and  three  young  sons. 

He  was  about  fifty  years  of  age  at  the  time,  his  wife  being 
some  years  younger.  On  the  voyage  he  was  taken  seriously  sick 
and  when  the  ship  was  in  sight  of  the  coast  he  died.  Tradition 
affirms  that  his  body  was  brought  ashore  and  buried  m  the  new 
land.  His  wife  was  Margaret  Baret,  whom  he  married  June  21, 
1627.  She  is  said  to  have  been  the  daughter  of  Christopher  Baret, 
Mayor  of  Norwich,  England,  in  1634  and  1648. 

She,  with  her  sons,  soon  settled  in  Roxbury,  and  Apostle 
Eliot  has  left  this  record  concerning  her:  "Margaret  Huntington, 
widow,  came  in  1633.  Her  husband  died  by  the  way  of  small 
pox.  She  brought  several  children  with  her.” 

In  163  5  or  1636  she  married,  as  her  second  husband,  Thomas 
Stoughton,  and  her  home  from  this  time  was  in  Windsor.  In 
a  letter  from  Peter  Baret  of  Norwich,  England,  to  his  brother- 
in-law  Thomas  Stoughton,  £140  is  enclosed  as  a  gift  to  be  divided 
among  the  four  children,  viz:  Christopher,  Simon,  Samuel,  and 
Anna.  All  of  these  children  were  probably  under  eight  years 
of  age,  and  Anna  must  have  been  born  after  her  father  s  death. 

She  died  March  2  5,  1661. 

As  Simon  Huntington,  Sr.,  died  before  reaching  America, 
his  son,  Simon,  Jr.,  may  be  considered  the  immigrant  ancestor, 
though  but  a  child  when  he  came  with  his  widowed  mother.  He 
was  born  in  England  in  1629  and  was  four  years  old  when  the 
family  arrived  in  America. 
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Little  is  known  of  his  early  life,  but  in  1660  he  joined  the 
colonists  of  Norwich  and  from  the  beginning  was  a  leader  in 
that  colony,  as  well  as  one  of  the  first  proprietors.  As  one  writer 
states,  "from  henceforth  he  stands  among  the  foremost  of  that 
important  settlement  both  in  church  and  in  state.”  He  was  a 
large  landowner  and  one  of  the  most  enterprising  men  of  the 
town.  In  1674  he  represented  Norwich  in  the  General  Court 
and  again  was  chosen  for  this  important  office  in  1685.  In  1690 
and  in  1696  he  served  as  Townsman;  and  in  1690  was  a  member 
of  the  committee  to  "seat  the  meeting  house.”  For  many  years 
he  served  as  deacon  in  the  church.  Indeed  this  office  seems  to 
have  been  almost  hereditary  in  the  Huntington  family,  as  it 
descended  from  father  to  son.  Of  the  twenty  deacons  the  Nor¬ 
wich  church  has  had  from  its  founding  to  1866,  seven  were 
Huntingtons  and  their  average  time  of  service  was  thirty  years. 
Simon  continued  thus  to  serve  the  church  until  the  infirmities 
of  age  led  him  to  retire  when  his  son  succeeded  him.  He  married 
Sarah  Clark  of  Saybrook  in  October,  165  3.  They  lived  together 
fifty-three  years.  He  died  June  28,  1706.  She  survived  him 
fifteen  years,  dying  at  Milford  in  1721  at  the  age  of  eighty-eight. 
He  left  an  estate  valued  at  £28  5.  Their  great  granddaughter, 
Sybil  Huntington,  married  Rev.  Eleazar  May  of  Haddam. 

Lieutenant  Samuel  Huntington,  son  of  the  preceding,  was 
born  at  Norwich,  Connecticut,  March  1,  1665.  He  married, 
October  29,  1686,  Mary,  daughter  of  William  Clark  of  Wethers¬ 
field.  In  1700  he  removed  to  Lebanon,  having  sold  his  house 
and  lot  in  Norwich  for  a  parsonage. 

He  was  deputy  from  Lebanon  in  1705  and  1708  and  was 
made  Lieutenant  of  the  Train  Band  of  Lebanon  May,  1708.  Ten 
years  after  he  went  to  Lebanon  he  was  appointed  by  the  citizens 
of  Norwich  as  a  member  of  a  committee  to  select  a  site  for  a 
new  meeting  house,  there  having  arisen  some  controversy  about 
the  location.  This  evidences  the  high  esteem  in  which  he  was 
held  by  his  former  fellow  citizens  of  Norwich.  He  was  a  large 
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landowner  in  both  Norwich  and  Lebanon.  His  wife’s  name  is 
found  on  the  roll  of  church  members  in  1701,  but  his  name  does 
not  appear  until  1707.  He  died  at  Lebanon  May  10,  1717.  His 
wife  died  October  5,  1743. 

Deacon  Samuel  Huntington,  Jr.,  son  of  Lieutenant  Samuel 
and  Mary  Clark  Huntington,  was  born  at  Norwich,  August  28, 
1691.  In  1700  his  family  removed  to  Lebanon.  Here  on  Decem¬ 
ber  4,  1722,  he  married  Hannah  Metcalf,  who  was  born  January 
17,  1702.  She  was  admitted  to  church  membership  April  25, 
1725. 

He  was  elected  a  deacon  in  the  church,  and  lived  to  be 
ninety-three,  dying  in  1784.  His  wife  died  October  14,  1791. 
Their  daughter  Sybil  married  Rev.  Eleazar  May  of  the  Haddam 
church. 

The  identity  of  the  father  of  Sarah  Clark,  who  married 
Simon  Huntington,  Jr.,  is  uncertain.  The  colonial  records  so 
often  mention  a  wife,  without  giving  her  surname,  only  her 
Christian  name,  or  if,  as  in  the  present  instance,  her  surname  is 
also  added,  the  father’s  name  is  omitted. 

There  was  more  than  one  Clark  family  in  Saybrook.  Sarah 
Clark  was  probably  a  daughter  of  John  Clark  who  came  as  an 
immigrant  in  1640.  If  so  her  father  is  named  as  Patentee  of 
the  colony  in  the  Charter  of  Charles  II  in  1662.  He  was  a  Rep¬ 
resentative  for  Saybrook  from  1651  to  1664. 

John  Clark ,  Immigrant 

John  Clark  of  Farmington,  however,  is  entitled  to  a  place 
in  the  immigrant  list  of  ancestors,  as  his  daughter  Maiy  marned 
Lieutenant  Samuel  Huntington,  son  of  Simon  Huntington,  Jr. 
At  an  early  date,  just  how  early  is  not  known,  John  Clark  settled 
at  Farmington.  The  names  of  himself  and  wife  aie  found  on 
the  roll  of  church  membership  March  1,  1679.  He  was  made 
a  Freeman  in  May,  1664,  and  a  chimney  viewei  in  1682.  In 
168  5  and  again  in  1690  he  was  chosen  a  Surveyor  of  Highways. 
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He  died  November  22,  1712,  at  a  great  age.  Nothing  is  known 
of  his  wife  or  her  family  so  far  as  the  writer  has  been  able  to 
ascertain. 


Michael  Metcalfe ,  Immigrant 

Michael  Metcalfe,  Sr.,  immigrant,  of  Dedham,  Massachusetts, 
arrived  in  1637.  He  was  born  at  Tatterford,  Norfolk  County, 
England,  June  17,  15  87.  His  wife  was  Sarah  Ellwyn,  born  June 
17,  1593,  in  the  adjoining  town  of  Waynham.  He  was  a  manu¬ 
facturer  on  quite  an  extensive  scale,  employing  some  hundred 
men  in  his  shop  and  was  known  as  the  "Dornix”  Weaver,  the 
goods  he  made  being  called  by  that  name.  This  material  was  used 
chiefly  for  curtains  and  carpets.  In  religious  faith  he  was  a 
staunch  Puritan.  He  must  have  been  a  leader  among  his  co¬ 
religionists  and  a  man  of  prominence  in  his  community,  since 
he  seemed  to  have  been  singled  out  both  by  the  church  and  the 
civil  authorities  for  persecution  for  nonconformity.  A  long 
personal  account  of  his  persecutions,  covering  five  or  six  printed 
pages,  is  found  in  the  New  England  Genealogical  Register,  Vol. 
6,  page  171  et  al.  We  have  space  only  for  a  brief  extract: 

"I  was  persecuted  in  the  land  of  my  father’s  sepulchres  for 
not  bowing  at  the  name  of  Jesus  and  observing  ceremonies 
enforced  upon  me  at  the  instance  of  Bishop  Wren  of  Norwich 
and  his  chancellor,  Dr.  Corbet,  whose  violent  measures  troubled 
me  in  the  Bishop’s  Court  .  .  .  Suffering  many  times  for  the 

cause  of  religion  I  was  forced  for  the  sake  of  the  liberty  of  my 
conscience  to  flee  from  my  wife  and  children  to  go  to  New 
England  .  .  .1  finally  shipped  myself  and  family  to  New  Eng¬ 

land,  sailing  April  15,  1637,  and  arrived  three  days  before  mid¬ 
summer,  with  my  wife,  nine  children,  and  a  servant.” 

In  a  letter  addressed  "To  all  the  true  professors  of  Christ’s 
Gospel  within  the  City  of  Norwich,”  written  before  leaving 
England,  he  says,  "The  peace  of  God  in  Jesus  Christ,  the  help, 
comfort,  and  assistance  of  his  Eternal  Spirit  be  with  you  . 
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You  are  not  ignorant,  I  suppose,  of  the  great  trouble  I  sustained 
in  the  Archdeacon’s  and  Bishop’s  Court  at  the  hands  of  my 
enemies,  concerning  the  matter  of  bowing  as  well  other  matters 
of  like  consequence.  I  alleged  against  them  the  Scriptures,  the 
Canons,  and  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  but  the  Chancellor 
replied  that  he  cared  for  none  of  them  .  .  .  Their  argument 

against  these  and  other  defenses  was  'blockhead,’  'old  heretic,’ 
'the  devil  made  you,  I  will  send  you  to  the  devil,’  with  other 
such  twin  stuff,  unfitting  terms  to  be  used  by  a  Judge  in  a 
Court  of  Judicature.” 

Michael  Metcalfe,  Sr.,  was  made  a  Townsman  in  Dedham  in 
1637,  a  church  member,  January,  1639,  and  a  Selectman  in  1641. 
His  name  appears  first  on  a  committee  to  "contrive  the  fabricke 
of  a  new  meeting  house.”  His  wife  Sarah  died  November  30, 
1644.  He  married  again  August  13,  1645.  His  second  wife 
was  Widow  Mary  Pidge.  He  died  December  27,  1664.  His  estate 
was  valued  at  £365. 

Sybil  Huntington,  the  wife  of  Rev.  Eleazar  May,  was  his 
descendant  in  the  fifth  generation. 

Michael  Metcalfe,  Jr.,  was  born  at  Norwich,  England, 
August  29,  1620,  and  when  seventeen  years  old  came  with  his 
parents  to  Dedham.  In  1640  he  was  received  into  the  church 
membership.  He  was  made  a  Freeman  May  13,  1642.  On  April 
2,  1644,  he  married  Mary  Fairbanks,  only  daughter  of  Jonathan 
Fairbanks,  immigrant.  They  had  five  children.  Fittle  is  recorded 
of  his  life  history.  He  died  at  Dedham  December  12,  1654. 

Jonathan  Metcalfe  of  Dedham,  son  of  Michael  Metcalfe,  Jr., 
was  born  September  21,  1650.  He  married,  April  10,  1674,  Han¬ 
nah,  daughter  of  John  Kendrick,  immigrant.  They  had  eight 
children.  He  died  May  27,  1727.  His  wife  died  December  23, 
1731. 

Jonathan  Metcalfe,  Jr.,  was  born  April  9,  1693,  at  Dedham. 
He  married  Hannah  Avery,  daughter  of  William  Avery,  Jr. 
Their  daughter  Hannah  married  Samuel  Huntington,  of  Febanon, 
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Connecticut.  He  was  a  deacon  in  the  church.  Nothing  more 
seems  to  be  recorded  of  him. 

Jonathan  Fairbanks,  Immigrant 

Jonathan  Fairbanks,  immigrant,  of  Dedham,  Massachusetts, 
came  from  Somerby  in  the  Vicarage  of  Halifax,  Yorkshire,  Eng¬ 
land,  in  1633.  That  he  belonged  to  a  family  of  some  distinction 
in  the  old  country  is  evidenced  by  the  amount  of  fine  old  china 
and  handsome  furniture  which  was  brought  by  him  to  America, 
much  of  which  is  still  preserved. 

The  house  he  built  in  Dedham  remains  to  this  day,  and  is 
one  of  the  oldest  in  New  England.  It  is  said  to  be  at  the  present 
time  at  least  264  years  old.  It  is  now  owned  and  kept  in  fine 
condition  by  the  Fairbanks  Association  of  Descendants.  The 
windows  and  furnishings  of  this  house  were  brought  from 
England. 

Mary  Fairbanks,  his  daughter,  married  Michael  Metcalfe,  Jr., 
April,  1644. 

John  Kendrick,  Immigrant 

Of  John  Kendrick  of  Boston,  immigrant,  the  writer  has 
been  unable  to  glean  much  information.  He  is  found  in  Boston 
in  1636,  and  possibly  came  to  America  with  Mather  in  the 
" James”  in  1635.  His  wife’s  name  was  Ann  Smith.  She  was  a 
sister  of  Robert  Smith  of  London,  and  died  November  15,  1656. 
He  died  August  29,  1686,  aged  eighty  years.  Their  daughter 
Hannah  married  April  10,  1764,  Jonathan  Metcalfe,  the  grand¬ 
son  of  Michael  Metcalfe,  immigrant. 

Dr.  William  Avery,  Immigrant 

Dr.  William  Avery,  immigrant,  came  to  Dedham  in  1650, 
bringing  his  wife  and  three  children.  His  home  in  England  was 
at  Barkham,  Berkshire.  In  every  way  he  was  a  man  of  note  in 
the  community.  He  was  made  a  Freeman  and  was  Lieutenant  of 
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the  town’s  military  company.  In  1669  he  was  Deputy  to  the 
General  Court.  He  removed  to  Boston  in  1680,  and  the  same 
year  made  a  generous  gift  toward  the  support  of  a  Latin  School 
in  Dedham.  The  memory  of  this  gift  is  perpetuated  in  the 
following  inscription: 

"1784  —  Avery  School —  183  5. 

Named  in  memory  of  William  Avery  of  Dedham. 

Prominent  in  the  affairs  of  the  town. 

In  1680  he  gave  £60  toward  the  support  of  a  Latin  School.” 

In  1675,  he  was  appointed  by  the  Court,  with  several  other 
prominent  men,  to  examine  Indians  who  were  suspected  of  some 
evil  designs.  About  this  time  he  is  designated  as  a  doctor.  When 
and  how  he  obtained  his  medical  training  is  not  known,  but  in 
18  53  Dr.  Ebenezer  Allen,  president  of  the  Norfolk  Medical 
|  Society,  in  an  address  before  that  body  says  of  him,  "Dr.  William 
Avery  was  the  earliest  educated  physician  who  is  known  to  have 
taken  up  his  residence  in  Dedham.  He  seems  to  have  been  well 
educated,  a  man  of  benevolence,  and  especially  a  patron  of 
learning.” 

Dr.  Avery’s  memory  has  been  strikingly  perpetuated  in  the 
famous  tree  of  Dedham  which  is  called  to  this  day  the  "Avery 
Oak.”  It  is  very  ancient,  and  is  said  to  be  much  older  than  the 
town.  In  1918,  five  feet  from  the  ground,  it  measured  sixteen 
feet  in  circumference,  and  its  longest  branch  extended  fifty  feet 
from  the  trunk.  It  has  received  its  name  because  it  stood  in 
front  of  Dr.  Avery’s  house  on  High  Street.  The  Historical 
Society  of  Dedham  had  a  chair  made  from  some  of  the  fallen 
limbs  which  is  patterned  after  the  chair  of  Apostle  Eliot.  In 
1888  at  the  opening  of  the  new  Public  Library  Building,  it  is 
recorded  that  the  President  of  the  Historical  Society,  Mr.  Hil¬ 
dreth,  gave  "the  new  President’s  chair  and  table  made  from  the 
old  Avery  Oak  and  Avery  House.”  In  1886  the  Avery  Oak  was 
presented  to  the  Dedham  Historical  Society  by  Joseph  W.  Clark, 
and  is  still  cared  for  by  that  society.  The  Avery  Oak  was  chosen 
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as  the  centerpiece  for  the  official  seal  of  the  town  of  Dedham. 

Dr.  William  Avery  possessed  a  coat  of  arms  which  bore  the 
motto  word  of  "Fidelis.”  A  seal  bearing  this  insignia  is  still 
preserved,  and  an  oil  painting  of  the  coat  of  arms  is  now  in  the 
possession  of  the  Dedham  Historical  Society. 

He  was  born  in  1622.  His  wife’s  name  was  Margaret. 
Nothing  more  is  known  of  her  except  that  she  was  born  in  Eng¬ 
land  and  died  September  28,  1678.  He  died  in  1687,  and  was 
buried  in  King’s  Chapel  burial  ground  of  Boston.  His  tombstone 
is  still  to  be  seen  there,  though  it  may  not  now  occupy  the  exact 
site  of  his  grave.  His  granddaughter  Hannah  Avery  married 
Jonathan  Metcalfe,  Jr.  Their  granddaughter  was  Sybil  Hunting- 
ton,  who  married  Rev.  Eleazar  May. 

William  Avery,  Jr.,  oldest  son  of  Dr.  William  Avery,  was 
born  at  Barkham,  England,  October  27,  1647,  and  was  brought 
as  a  child  by  his  parents  to  Dedham  in  1650.  He  married  Mary 
Lane  of  Malden,  daughter  of  Job  Lane,  September  21,  1673.  She 
was  born  in  1652.  They  had  four  children.  He  was  a  deacon 
in  the  church,  but  little  more  is  known  of  him. 

His  youngest  child,  Hannah,  born  January  7,  1679,  married 
Jonathan  Metcalfe,  Jr.,  January  15,  1700. 

Job  Lane ,  Immigrant 

Job  Lane,  immigrant,  came  from  England  in  1644  and  settled 
at  Rehoboth,  Massachusetts.  Later  he  returned  to  the  old  country 
for  a  while.  He  came  a  second  time  to  America,  locating  at 
Malden,  Massachusetts,  where  he  lived  many  years,  and  occupied 
a  position  of  prominence  as  a  citizen.  He  was  made  a  Freeman 
in  165  6.  In  the  years  168  5  and  1692  he  was  a  Representative 
of  his  town.  He  died  August  23,  1696,  having  reached  a  good 
old  age.  He  was  twice  married.  His  first  wife’s  name  was  Sarah. 
She  died  in  1659.  Anna,  his  second  wife,  survived  him,  dying 
April  30,  1704. 

His  daughter  Mary,  who  married  William  Avery,  son  of 
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the  immigrant,  must  have  been  a  child  by  the  first  marriage,  as 

she  died  in  1681,  aged  29  years. 

This  name  ends  the  list  of  immigrant  and  colonial  ancestors 

of  Catherine  Pond  May,  wife  of  Richard  Edwards,  in  her  paternal 
line.  Her  mother,  Margaret  Van  Horne  De  Witt,  was  of  purely 
Dutch  descent.  All  of  her  immigrant  ancestors  came  from  Hol¬ 
land  and  settled  in  New  York,  or  New  Amsterdam,  as  the  settle¬ 
ment  was  first  called. 

They  were  not  Puritans  driven  out  of  the  old  country  for 
nonconformity  and  seeking  religious  liberty  across  the  seas,  but 
came  to  America  from  other  reasons.  Most  of  them  emigrated 
for  the  sake  of  the  larger  life  and  opportunities,  both  for  them¬ 
selves  and  their  children,  that  were  to  be  found  in  the  new  world. 

In  those  days  the  Dutch  rivaled  the  English  both  in  explora¬ 
tion  and  in  business  enterprise.  The  sails  of  their  commerce 
whitened  every  sea,  and  their  colonies  were  planted  both  in  the 
far  East  and  in  the  far  West. 

Dutch  trade  and  settlements  in  the  new  world  centered  in 

and  around  New  York  and  the  Hudson. 

Hither  came  the  Dutch  forebears  of  Margaret  De  Witt,  the 
mother  of  Catherine  Pond  May.  The  writer,  after  considerable 
research  and  correspondence,  has  been  unable  to  trace  back  the 
De  Witt  line  with  any  certainty  much  beyond  her  father,  Garret 
Van  Horne  De  Witt,  of  Milford,  Connecticut.  The  latter  came 
originally  from  New  York  City  and  was  probably  born  there. 
The  baptismal  entry  in  the  Records  of  the  Collegiate  Dutch 
Church  in  New  York  states  that  he  was  baptized  September  26, 
1733,  and  was  the  son  of  John  De  Witt  and  Anna  Van  Horne, 
who  were  married  in  New  York  City  November  2,  1729.  In  the 
marriage  record  of  this  couple  John  De  Witt’s  name  is  given  as 
John  De  Witt  Pieterzoon,  which  means,  according  to  Dutch 
phraseology,  John  De  Witt,  the  son  of  Peter.  He  was  admitted 

as  a  Freeman  in  New  York  in  1728. 

There  are  several  John  De  "Witts  and  some  Petei  De  ’Witts 
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found  in  the  lists  of  names  of  early  New  York,  but  the  writer 
has  found  it  impossible  to  identify  any  of  them  with  the  above 
family.  The  fact  that  John  De  Witt  married  Anna  Van  Horne, 
who  was  the  daughter  of  Garret  Van  Horne,  one  of  the  leading 
merchants  and  citizens  of  the  town,  evidences  that  he  was  a 
young  man  of  good  social  position.  He  also  probably  possessed 
considerable  property  as  his  son  Garret,  when  quite  a  young  man 
built  a  fine  residence  in  Milford,  Connecticut,  which  he  could 
scarcely  have  done  unless  he  had  inherited  wealth. 

All  efforts  to  connect  this  John  De  Witt  with  the  De  Witts 
of  Ulster  County,  descendants  of  Tjerck  Claessen  De  Witt,  to 
which  the  De  Witt  family  of  America  generally  belongs,  have 
thus  far  failed,  although  more  than  one  genealogist  of  standing 
has  made  the  attempt. 

It  is  a  family  tradition,  however,  that  John  De  Witt  belonged 
to  a  branch  of  the  historic  De  Witt  family  of  Holland  which 
came  to  America  after  the  tragic  death  of  the  Grand  Pensionary 
and  his  brother  in  1672.  Mr.  Thomas  R.  Trowbridge,  Jr.,  of 
New  Haven,  in  an  article  published  in  1876  and  found  in  Vol. 
2,  p.  203,  of  the  New  Haven  Historical  Society  Papers,  says  of 
Garret  De  Witt  of  Milford  that  "he  was  a  descendant  of  the 
famous  Hollander  of  the  same  name  and  was  no  mean  representa¬ 
tive  of  his  illustrious  ancestor.”  No  references  are  given  in  this 
article  to  support  this  statement,  but  Mr.  Trowbridge  was  a 
genealogist  of  standing  and  a  writer  on  historic  themes.  It  is  not 
probable  that  he  would  make  such  a  statement  on  mere  tradition 
or  questionable  authority.  As  John  De  Witt,  the  famous  Pen¬ 
sionary  and  statesman  of  Holland,  was  murdered  in  1672,  and 
the  American  John  De  Witt’s  father’s  name  was  Peter,  while 
neither  of  the  Holland  brothers  had  a  son  of  that  name,  it  is  not 
likely  that  the  American  John  could  have  been  a  direct  descend¬ 
ant,  as,  in  that  event,  he  must  have  been  at  least  a  great-grandson 
of  the  Pensionary,  and  sufficient  time  does  not  seem  to  elapse 
between  the  death  of  the  Dutch  brothers  and  John’s  appearance 
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in  New  York  to  account  for  the  necessary  intervening  genera¬ 
tions.  It  is  not  improbable,  however,  that  after  the  tragedy  at 
the  Hague  some  of  the  surviving  members  of  the  De  Witt  family 
might  have  wanted,  possibly  felt  compelled,  to  leave  Holland 
and  seek  a  new  home  across  the  sea  in  a  more  friendly  environ¬ 
ment.  If  so  they  would  be  persons  of  culture,  wealth,  and  dis¬ 
tinction,  who  would  immediately  find  in  the  new  world  entrance 
into  the  highest  social  and  commercial  circles,  to  which  John 
De  Witt  certainly  belonged.  All  this  would  harmonize  not  only 
with  everything  that  is  known  about  the  Milford  De  Witts,  but 
with  the  family  tradition  which  uniformly  associates  its  early 

ancestors  with  the  famous  Dutch  clan. 

John  De  Witt  therefore  may  be  considered  the  immigrant 
ancestor  in  the  De  Witt  line. 

The  other  immigrant  Dutch  ancestors  of  Catherine  May 
Edwards  belonged  to  an  earlier  period,  as  they  all  came  to  New 
York  when  it  was  New  Amsterdam,  and  not  long  after  its  found¬ 
ing. 

John  Cornelius  Van  Home,  Immigrant 

Among  these  was  John  Cornelius  Van  Horne  (or  Hoorn) 
who  arrived  about  1645  and  became  a  member  of  the  First  Dutch 
Church  of  New  York,  October  6,  1685.  The  family  name  was 
derived  from  Hoorn,  a  flourishing  city  of  Holland,  situated  in 
the  Zuyder  Zee  some  twenty  miles  from  Amsterdam. 

In  the  Documentary  History  of  New  York,  Vol.  2,  p.  618, 
it  is  stated  that  Jacques  (John)  Van  Horne  and  Albert  K.  Burgh 
were  appointed  a  committee  of  the  Board  of  Trade  on  resolutions 
to  form  a  plan  to  colonize  the  Netherlands  (or  the  New  Nether¬ 
lands)  .  This  document  was  dated  June  26,  1634.  In  the  previous 
year  King  Whlliam  the  Fourth  of  Holland  (William  the  Silent) 
gave  a  grant  of  27,800  acres  of  land  in  the  New  York  Province, 
known  as  Harlem  Flats.  Thus  the  Van  Hornes  appear  to  have 
been  identified  with  the  very  beginnings  of  the  Dutch  occupa¬ 
tion  of  the  new  world.  John  Cornelius  Van  Horne  seems  to  have 
been  quite  a  young  man  when  he  came  to  America,  as  two  years 
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after  his  arrival  he  was  still  drawing  money  from  his  guardian 
in  Holland. 

Not  much  is  known  about  him,  but  that  little  indicates  that 
he  came  of  good  family,  that  he  was  a  man  of  substance  and 
certainly  he  was  the  progenitor  of  one  of  the  most  honored  and 
influential  families  found  in  the  subsequent  history  of  New  York 
City. 

He  was  ranked  as  a  Small  Burgher.  His  wife’s  name  was 
Hillegende  Joris.  Nothing  more  is  known  of  her.  They  had 
three  sons,  Cornelius  Jansen  who  married  Maria  Rutgers,  and 
Garret,  who  married  Altze  Provoost.  A  double  descent  is  to 
be  traced  to  this  immigrant  ancestor.  His  great-granddaughter, 
Anna  Van  Horne,  was  the  wife  of  John  De  Witt;  and,  along 
another  line,  his  great-great-granddaughter  Margaret  Van  Horne 
married  Garret  Van  Horne  De  Witt,  the  son  of  John  De  Witt. 

Cornelius  Janzen  Van  Horne  of  New  York,  son  of  John 
Van  Horne,  the  immigrant,  was  baptized  December  17,  1693.  He 
married  Anna  Maria  Jans  (or  Jansen),  oldest  daughter  of  the 
famous  Anneke  Webber  Jans  on  October  4,  1659.  He  was  a 
man  of  prominence  in  the  city  and  a  member  of  its  most  aristo¬ 
cratic  circles  of  that  day,  as  his  marriage  and  his  family  con¬ 
nections  indicate. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  Council.  Very  little  more  is  told 
us  of  his  record,  although  one  account  says  that  he  was  at  one 
time  Mayor  of  New  York. 

Garret  Van  Horne  of  New  York,  son  of  Cornelius  Janzen 
Van  Horne,  was  baptized  December  17,  1671.  On  July  2,  1693, 
he  married  Elsji  (Alice)  Provoost,  daughter  of  David  Provoost,  Jr. 
Garret  Van  Horne  was  a  prominent  merchant  of  the  city  and 
for  many  years  was  a  member  of  the  Colonial  Assembly.  His 
will,  of  which  the  writer  has  a  copy,  was  dated  December  28, 
1730,  and  disposes  of  what  must  have  been  a  considerable  estate. 
It  is  introduced  by  the  words,  "In  the  name  of  God,  Amen.” 
The  introductory  sentences  also  express  his  Christian  faith  and 
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his  recognition  of  divine  Providence  as  the  source  of  "my  worldly 
estate  wherewith  it  hath  pleased  God  to  bless  me.”  This  will  was 
probated  February  1,  1737. 

His  daughter  Anna,  seventh  child,  was  baptized  January  27, 

1706.  She  married  John  De  Witt  November  2,  1729. 

In  the  will  above  referred  to  one-sixth  share  is  given  to  this 
daughter.  Her  husband  and  a  son  are  made  trustees  of  the  shares 
of  certain  grandchildren.  Their  son,  Garret  Van  Horne  De  Witt, 
was  the  grandfather  of  Catherine  Pond  May. 

Another  son,  John  Cornelius  Van  Horne,  brings  in  the  second 
line  of  Van  Horne  ancestry.  He  married  Catherine  Meyer  March 
20,  1693.  There  is  a  record  of  his  purchase  of  a  tract  of  land 
of  6,800  acres  in  Somerset  County,  Montgomery  Township,  in 

1707. 

Abraham  Van  Horne,  his  son,  was  baptized  October  31,  1708. 
He  married  Catherine  Rutgers,  daughter  of  Harman  Rutgers, 
Jr.  Their  daughter  Margaret  Van  Horne  married  Garret  Van 
Horne  De  Witt,  her  distant  kinsman. 

Abraham  Van  Horne  was  a  genuine  Dutchman,  whose 
knowledge  of  the  English  language  seems  to  have  been  limited. 
He  was  one  of  the  wealthiest  merchants  of  New  York. 

Thymes  Janzen ,  Immigrant 

Another  immigrant  ancestor  in  this  Dutch  line  from  whom 
there  is  also  a  double  line  of  descent  is  Thymes  Janzen,  whose 
daughter  Anna  Maria  Janzen  married  Cornelius  Janzen  Van 
Horne.  The  records  concerning  this  family  are  somewhat  obscure. 

Jan  Wolfert  Webber ,  Immigrant 

Jan  Wolfert  Webber  was  an  immigrant  ancestor  who  came 
to  New  Amsterdam  in  1649  and  received  a  grant  from  Governoi 
Peter  Stuyvesant  of  sixty-two  acres  of  land,  on  Manhattan  Island, 
fronting  on  the  East  River  in  what  is  now  Lower  New  York. 
He  afterward  conveyed  this  land,  for  what  consideration  is  not 
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known,  to  this  aunt,  Anneke  Webber  Jans.  This  estate,  which 
largely  became  in  later  years  the  property  of  Trinity  Church 
of  New  York  and  grew  to  be  exceedingly  valuable,  gave  rise  to 
endless  litigation  in  the  courts  which  lasted  for  a  century  or  more 
and  which  made  it  one  of  the  most  famous  legal  contests  in  the 
early  history  of  the  country. 

Both  aunt  and  nephew  were  said  to  be  of  royal  blood. 
Anneke  Webber  Jans,  according  to  the  tradition  of  the  times, 
was  the  daughter  or  granddaughter  of  William,  prince  of  Orange 
(William  the  Silent)  by  a  morganatic  marriage.  A  son  also  was 
born  by  this  union,  and  was  named  Wolfert.  The  surname  of 
Webber  was  given  the  young  family.  Anneke,  according  to  tradi¬ 
tion,  was  brought  up  in  the  palace  and  educated  amid  royal 
surroundings.  She  married,  however,  a  commoner,  an  agricul¬ 
turist  named  Jan  Roeloff  Roeloffson.  This  marriage,  it  is  said, 
so  displeased  her  father,  because  the  husband  was  not  of  noble 
blood,  that  in  his  will  he  left  her  share  of  his  estate  in  trust  to 
be  administered  for  the  benefit  of  later  generations. 

Such  in  brief  is  the  tradition  connected  with  the  origin  of 
this  family.  That  it  is  substantially  correct  is  evidenced  by  many 
documents  and  corroborative  testimony;  especially  is  it  confirmed 
by  the  fact  that  serious  effort  has  been  made,  from  time  to  time, 
by  the  Webber  descendants,  to  secure  a  portion  at  least  of  the 
large  property  involved  in  the  above  will  and  in  the  Manhattan 
grant. 

As  is  common  with  Dutch  names  of  this  period  Jan  Wolfert 
Webber  is  called  by  a  variety  of  titles;  sometimes  it  is  Jan  Amante 
Webber,  then  again  it  is  only  Wolfert  Webber.  He  married 
Gertrude  Massing  of  whom  nothing  is  known  except  that  she 
died  in  1715. 

David  Provoost,  Immigrant 

The  next  name  to  appear  in  the  list  of  Dutch  ancestors  is 
David  Provost  or  Provoost  as  it  originally  appears,  who  came  to 
New  Netherlands  in  1624,  two  years  before  Manhattan  Island 
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was  purchased  from  the  Indians.  His  family  is  said  to  have  been 
of  French  origin  and  being  Protestant  was  driven  out  of  Paris 
by  the  persecution  which  followed  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholo¬ 
mew.  They  went  to  Holland  where  they  afterward  resided. 

David  was  born  in  Amsterdam,  Holland,  August  10,  1608. 
In  1626  he  returned  to  Holland  and  in  1630  married  Margaretta 
Gillis,  daughter  of  Gillis  Ten  Waert,  a  prominent  and  wealthy 
Dutch  merchant,  who  gave  her  as  her  bridal  portion  14,000 
guilders  and  besides  settled  upon  her  in  life  rents  750  guilders 
a  year.  As  a  guilder  was  about  equivalent  to  $5.00,  it  is  readily 
seen  that  the  bride  received  a  princely  portion.  The  young  couple 
came  to  New  Amsterdam  in  1634,  which  was  subsequently  to  be 
their  home  and  where  their  descendants  were  to  constitute  one 
of  the  most  influential  and  aristocratic  families  in  the  future 

metropolis. 

David  Provost  was  a  well  educated  man,  having  received  a 
military  as  well  as  a  literary  course.  He  spoke  English,  French, 
Dutch,  and  Latin,  as  well  as  some  Indian  tongues.  His  family 
possessed  a  coat  of  arms  whose  motto  was  For  Liberty.  After 
holding  several  minor  positions  in  the  public  service,  in  1640  he 
commanded  a  force  of  fifty  or  sixty  troops  who  were  sent  to 
build  'Tort  Good  Hope,”  a  military  post  in  Connecticut,  which 
was  erected  to  maintain  the  rights  of  the  Dutch  against  the  Eng¬ 
lish,  both  claiming  jurisdiction  in  that  region.  For  his  bravery 
and  capable  execution  of  this  commission  he  was  commended  by 
Governor  Kieft,  and  was  designated  in  Dutch  circles  as  "a  thorn 
in  the  flesh  of  the  English.” 

In  1647,  at  his  own  request,  he  was  recalled  by  Governor 
Kieft.  He  was  a  lawyer  as  well  as  a  soldier,  and  practiced  in  the 
courts.  On  February  2,  1652,  he  was  appointed  head  of  the 
"Nine  men”  of  the  City  of  New  Amsterdam,  who  constituted 
what  would  now  be  called  a  city  council,  which  acted  as  a  check 
upon  the  autocratic  powers  of  the  Governor  and  represented  the 
people.  In  April,  1654  he  was  appointed  Sheriff  of  Brooklyn  and 
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adjacent  towns  on  Long  Island.  He  held  this  and  other  offices 
of  trust  and  importance  until  his  death.  For  many  years  he  was 
a  member  either  of  the  Governor’s  Council  or  of  the  Assembly. 

In  many  ways  he  was  thus  an  outstanding  man  in  the  young 
Colony  who  devoted  himself  to  the  public  welfare.  He  died 
May  12,  1657. 

The  records  of  his  wife  are  meager,  but  she  survived  him 
many  years,  reaching  an  extreme  age,  and  was  living  seventy- three 
years  after  her  marriage. 

David  Provost,  Jr.  was  born  November  20,  1642,  at  Ft.  Good 
Hope,  and  reached  an  advanced  age,  as  he  was  living  in  1720. 
He  married  Tryntie  (Catherine)  Laurens  of  Amsterdam,  July 
29,  1668.  Their  daughter  Elsji  (Alice)  Provost,  born  March  15, 
1671,  married  Garret  Van  Horne  July  2,  1693.  He  was  Assessor 
in  the  Dock  Ward  from  1694  to  1697,  and  was  Alderman  from 
1698  to  1708.  From  1699  to  1702  he  was  a  member  of  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly.  In  1699  he  was  appointed  Mayor.  He  was  one 
of  the  ancient  Dutch  burghers  and  was  said  to  have  been  a  very 
popular  man.  His  descendants  have  always  ranked  among  the 
first  families  of  New  York  City. 

Andries  Janszen  Meyer,  Immigrant 

Andries  Janszen  Meyer  was  an  immigrant  from  Amsterdam 
in  1669.  He  married  Vroulje  Van  Vorst  November  5,  1671. 
His  father  was  Jan  Dirckien  Meyer,  and  his  mother’s  name  was 
Tryntie  Andriesse  Grevennet.  Very  little  more  is  known  of  him. 
His  daughter  Catherine  married  John  Cornelius  Van  Horne. 

Cornelhcs  Von  Vorst,  Immigrant 

Cornelius  Von  Vorst  was  one  of  the  earliest  settlers  of  New 
Netherlands.  A  Hollander  by  birth,  he  was  sent  to  Italy  in  his 
youth  to  study  wood  carving,  and  later  established  himself  in  Hol¬ 
land  as  an  expert  in  this  line  of  artistic  handicraft.  He  married 
his  first  wife  in  1607  and  had  two  sons  by  this  marriage.  He 
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probably  came  to  New  Netherlands  the  first  time  in  April,  1625. 
Returning  to  Holland  a  few  years  later,  he  was  appointed  by 
Michael  Pauw,  who  was  Burgomaster  of  Amsterdam,  superin¬ 
tendent  of  his  colony  in  America  and  settled  in  Pavonia. 

This  was  prior  to  1636.  Pavonia  consisted  of  Staten  Island 
and  a  tract  of  land  in  New  Jersey  between  Communipard  and 
Weehawken.  He  married  for  his  second  wife  Vrouwtje  Ides. 
His  death  occurred  in  the  summer  of  1638.  His  son  Ide  was  by 
this  second  marriage. 

Ide  Cornelius  Von  Vorst  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  white 
person  both  born  and  married  in  New  Netherlands.  No  record 
of  his  birth  has  been  found,  however,  by  the  writer,  but  he  was 
married  October  18,  1652  to  Hilletji  Jans  of  Oldenburg  in  Hol¬ 
stein.  In  the  War  of  1643  he  was  captured  by  the  Indians,  but 
was  soon  released.  In  the  War  of  165  5  he  took  refuge  in  New 
Amsterdam. 

The  historian  says  that  in  October  of  1659  while  dressing 
meat  near  his  house  in  the  country  hostile  Indians  approached. 
So  he  fled  with  his  meat  in  a  row  boat  to  New  Amsterdam,  where, 
it  is  said,  he  was  fined  twenty  guilders  and  costs  for  bringing  meat 
into  the  city  without  taking  out  an  excise  license.  On  April  5, 
1664,  Governor  Stuyvesant  gave  him  a  home  lot  in  a  settlement 
now  Jersey  City.  He  was  a  farmer  by  occupation  and  was  suc¬ 
cessful,  accumulating  both  land  and  money. 

He  died  December  28,  1683.  His  daughter  Vroulje,  bap¬ 
tized  August  24,  165  3,  married  Andries  Meyer  November  5,  1671. 

Rutger  Jacobsen  Van  Schoendenvoert ,  Immigrant 

I  Rutger  Jacobsen  Van  Schoenderwoert  sailed  from  Holland 
for  the  Western  World  October  1,  1636.  His  family  belonged 
to  the  great  middle  class  of  Holland.  In  New  Amsterdam  he 
started  as  a  farmer,  but  soon  branched  out  into  the  brewery  busi¬ 
ness,  which  in  those  days  was  a  very  honorable  occupation.  As 
he  became  famous  for  the  fine  quality  of  his  goods,  his  beer  was 
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used  by  the  church  on  funeral  occasions  and  also  at  weddings.  He 
was  generous  as  well  as  thrifty  and  frequently  furnished  a  cask 
of  his  best  for  families  too  poor  to  purchase  it  for  funeral  occa¬ 
sions. 

Prospering  in  his  business,  he  became  a  rich  man  for  those 
times.  About  1660  he  was  appointed  a  magistrate.  He  bore  the 
title  of  ''Honorable”  and  was  a  member  of  a  commission  to  treat 
with  the  Indians.  His  last  public  function  was  laying  the  corner 
stone  of  a  new  church  in  Albany.  He  died  in  1665.  In  1646, 
he  married  Tryntje  Jansse  Van  Breesteede,  who  died  in  1711. 

His  descendants  adopted  the  family  name  of  Rutgers  by 
which  they  are  known  to  this  day.  None  of  the  Dutch  aristoc¬ 
racy  of  old  New  York  occupied  a  more  honorable  or  influential 
position  than  the  Rutgers  family.  Through  successive  generations 
they  ranked  high  for  character,  wealth,  and  social  standing. 

In  the  church  and  in  the  community  they  were  leaders;  and 
today  in  New  York  City  and  elsewhere  churches,  colleges,  streets, 
and  public  institutions  of  various  kinds  bear  the  name  of  Rutgers. 

Harman  Rutgers,  only  son  of  the  immigrant,  first  appears  in 
the  records  as  a  private  in  the  Burghers  Corps  of  New  Amsterdam 
in  165  3.  Pie  adhered  to  his  father’s  business  of  making  beer  and 
prospered  in  it.  The  church  to  which  he  belonged  appointed 
him  officially  to  furnish  beer  for  funerals.  For  a  while  he  lived 
outside  the  city,  but  on  account  of  annoyances  from  the  Indians 
returned  to  New  Amsterdam  in  1693.  He  married  Catarnia 
Hooges,  daughter  of  Anthony  de  Hooges.  He  died  in  1711,  leav¬ 
ing  his  estate  to  his  wife. 

Harman  Rutgers,  Jr.,  was  also  a  brewer,  continuing  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  his  father  and  grandfather  and  prospering  at  it  as  did 
they.  He  laid  up  enough  money  to  buy  a  farm  of  120  acres  on 
Manhattan  on  which  to  raise  barley  for  his  brewery.  This  is  the 
famous  Rutgers  farm  which  made  his  descendants  rich  and  has 
proved  a  mine  of  wealth  to  them  to  this  day.  It  was  situated 
in  the  region  where  the  Brooklyn  bridge  is  now  located.  Roughly 
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it  was  bounded  by  the  present  Division,  Montgomery,  Water,  and 
Catherine  Streets.  This  Rutgers,  like  his  family  generally,  was 
a  religious  man  and  a  good  churchman.  In  his  family  Bible  is 
found  this  entry:  "We  have  this  day  brewed  our  first  beer  in 
the  new  brewery.  The  Lord  bless  the  work  of  our  hands.”  The 
record  of  his  marriage  is  as  follows:  "I  Harman  Rutgers,  was 
married  to  Catherine  Meyer  by  Domini  De  Boogs,  May  the  Lord 
grant  us  a  long  and  happy  life  together.  Amen.”  The  date  of 
this  entry  is  December  2  5,  1706. 

He  lived  a  quiet  and  prosperous  life.  His  wife  died  Febru¬ 
ary  28,  1737.  And  he  wrote  in  his  Bible,  "My  dearly  beloved 
wife,  Catherine  Rutgers,  rested  in  the  Lord.”  He  died  August, 
1753. 

His  daughter  Catherine  married  Abraham  Van  Horne. 

Anthony  de  Hooges ,  Immigrant 

Anthony  de  Hooges  was  an  early  Dutch  settler,  who  oc¬ 
cupied  a  position  of  prominence  in  the  young  community,  being 
secretary  of  the  Colony  of  Rensselaerwyck.  According  to  tradi¬ 
tion  the  prominent  headland  on  the  Hudson  near  New  York, 
called  to  this  day  "Anthony’s  nose”  was  named  after  this  worthy 
immigrant  for  what  reason  is  not  known.  One  might  infer,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  Hooges’  nose  was  a  prominent  facial  feature. 

His  daughter  Catherine  married  the  first  Harman  Rutgers. 

Veter  Meyer ,  Immigrant 

Peter  Meyer,  immigrant,  came  from  Gonda,  Holland,  in 
1638  or  before,  possibly,  as  early  as  1633.  His  name  is  sometimes 
recorded  Peter  Jillis  or  Gillis  Peterson  Meyer.  He  accompanied 
Director  General  Van  Twiller.  By  trade  he  was  a  carpenter  or 
builder.  That  he  was  more  than  an  ordinary  mechanic  is  evident 
from  the  fact  that  he  was  appointed  by  Governor  Kieft  on  a 
committee  of  three  to  make  an  inspection  of  public  property, 
consisting  of  the  fort,  the  church,  mills,  and  other  structures. 
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On  June  3,  1638,  he  was  appointed  Master  Carpenter  at 
Fort  Orange,  now  Albany.  On  July  6,  1642,  he  married  at  New 
Amsterdam,  Elsje  (Alice)  Hendricks,  born  in  Amsterdam,  Hol¬ 
land.  October  25,  165  3,  he  obtained  a  patent  or  title  for  a  house 
and  lot  in  Albany,  where  he  seems  to  have  resided  in  his  later  life. 
He  died  prior  to  1656. 

His  sixth  child  was  Hendrick  Jellise  Meyer,  who  was  baptized 
March  6,  1650.  On  February  28,  1672,  Hendrick  united  with 
the  Dutch  church  in  New  York.  In  1671  he  married  Elsje 
Roosevelt.  He  was  a  cordwainer  by  trade.  During  the  years 
1699,  1700,  and  1701  he  was  an  assistant  alderman  from  the 
South  Ward.  His  daughter  Catherine,  baptized  June  13,  1680, 
married  Harman  Rutgers,  Jr.,  December  25,  1706.  She  died 
February  28,  1737. 

Claes  Martenszen  Van  Roosevelt,  Immigrant 

Claes  Martenszen  Van  Roosevelt  of  Zeeland,  Holland,  emi¬ 
grated  to  New  Netherlands  in  the  year  1649  or  1650.  He  came 
with  his  wife  Jannet  Samuels  Thomas.  As  his  family  bore  a  coat 
of  arms  it  must  have  been  one  of  some  distinction.  He  is  de¬ 
scribed  as  a  shrewd,  energetic  and  sterling  Hollander  who  was 
bound  to  make  his  way  in  a  new  country  with  its  opportunities 
for  advancement. 

His  daughter  Elsie,  baptized  February  11,  1652,  married 
Hendrick  Jellise  Meyer  in  1671.  The  Roosevelt  family  has  al¬ 
ways  occupied  a  position  of  prominence  in  the  history  and  social 
life  of  New  York.  At  no  time  has  it  stood  higher  than  in  our 
own  day,  when  it  has  furnished  a  President  of  the  United  States 
and  a  Governor  of  New  York. 

This  completes  the  list  of  the  New  York  Dutch  immigrant 
ancestors  of  Catherine  Pond  May,  whose  mother  was  entirely  of 
this  Dutch  blood. 

These  ancestors  were  not  only  among  the  founders  or  early 
settlers  of  New  York  when  it  bore  the  name  of  New  Amsterdam, 
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but  were,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  persons  of  prominence  in 
the  community  who  had  a  large  part  in  laying  the  foundations 
of  the  future  city  and  whose  children  and  descendants  were 
destined  to  continue  the  work  so  worthily  begun  by  their  an¬ 
cestors.  The  best  that  characterizes  the  great  metropolis  of  today 
is  largely  due  to  these  early  Dutch  immigrants  and  their  descend¬ 
ants. 

This  completes  the  ancestry  of  both  Richard  Edwards  and 
Catherine  Pond  May,  his  wife.  Certainly  this  inheritance  from 
past  generations  in  both  lines  is  rich  in  character  and  in  achieve¬ 
ment,  and  these  ancestors  for  the  most  part  transmitted  this  in¬ 
heritance  to  their  descendants  not  only  unimpaired  but  enriched 
by  their  own  faith  and  faithfulness. 


CHAPTER  THREE 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Edwards 


Richard  Edwards  was  born  at  Lisle,  Broome  County,  New 
York,  January  1,  1803.  Lisle  is  a  small  village  situated  about 
fifteen  miles  north  of  Binghamton.  In  1803  it  stood  on  the  edge 
of  the  wilderness,  an  insignificant  settlement  being  little  more 
than  a  name  given  the  spot  by  a  few  pioneer  families.  As  has 
been  already  stated,  Jonathan  Edwards,  the  father  of  Richard,  had 
gone  with  his  family  the  latter  part  of  the  previous  century  to 
reside  in  central  New  York,  where  the  Stockbridge  Indians  had 
settled  after  leaving  Massachusetts  and  where  his  father  owned 
a  large  tract  of  land.  This  section  of  the  state  was  then  the 
borderland  between  civilization  and  savagery,  as  Kansas  and 
Nebraska  were  a  half  century  later. 

When  Richard  was  a  very  young  child  his  family  removed 
from  Lisle  to  Binghamton.  Here  his  childhood  and  youth  were 
spent.  Other  members  of  the  Edwards  family,  about  this  time 
or  somewhat  later,  also  made  their  homes  in  Binghamton  so 
that  the  place  became  quite  an  Edwards  colony  and  to  this  day 
the  descendants  of  these  pioneer  settlers  are  numerous  in  the  city. 
The  writer  well  remembers  a  visit  made  relatives  there  during  his 
college  days  sixty  years  ago,  when  he  found  the  Edwards  clan  an 
important  part  of  the  community.  He  will  never  forget  the 
pleasant  interview  he  had  there  with  Mrs.  Mary  Edwards  Whit¬ 
ing,  the  last  surviving  grandchild  of  Jonathan  Edwards.  She 
was  then  almost  ninety  but  her  mind  was  as  clear  and  active  as 
if  she  were  forty.  It  was  beautiful  to  thus  see  so  youthful  a  spirit 
in  so  old  a  body.  She  passed  away  at  the  age  of  ninety-two  with 
vigor  of  intellect  unimpaired  to  the  last,  a  worthy  descendant  of 
her  illustrious  grandfather. 

The  school  advantages  that  Richard  Edwards  enjoyed  in 
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his  youth  could  not  have  been  great  and  he  never  had  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  obtain  a  college  education,  but  while  his  educational 
advantages  may  have  been  limited  they  were  doubtless  well  im¬ 
proved,  as  in  after  life  he  never  showed  any  lack  of  such  early 
training  and  when  a  young  man  he  taught  school  at  Youngs¬ 
town,  Ohio.  The  "little  red  school”  of  those  days  doubtless  had 
a  limited  curriculum,  but  it  was  usually  thorough  as  far  as  it 
went,  laying  a  very  solid  foundation  in  the  rudiments  of  learn¬ 
ing.  Then  young  Richard  had  the  advantage  of  a  cultured  home. 
His  parents  had  behind  them  generations  of  ministers  and  educat¬ 
ed  ancestors  and  they  themselves  had  been  brought  up  in  an  at¬ 
mosphere  of  learning  and  refinement.  They  were  therefore 
certainly  qualified  to  instruct  their  children  themselves  if  school 
privileges  were  inadequate  and  we  may  be  quite  sure  that  they 
would  not  fail  to  do  so  if  there  were  need. 

Just  when  young  Richard  went  to  Youngstown,  Ohio  is  not 
known.  He  had  relatives  in  the  place  and  also  at  NT arren.  In¬ 
deed  quite  a  colony  of  the  Edwards  family  settled  in  north¬ 
eastern  Ohio,  a  section  of  the  country  then  known  as  "New  Con¬ 
necticut”  and  later  as  the  "Western  Reserve.”  The  latter  title 

lingers  among  elderly  people  to  this  day. 

In  June,  1824,  he  came  to  Pittsburgh,  having  accepted  a 
clerkship  in  the  wholesale  drygoods  house  of  "William  Bell  &  Co. 
The  wife  of  Mr.  Bell,  the  senior  member  of  the  firm,  was  Margaret 
Van  Horne  Dwight,  a  niece  of  President  Timothy  Dwight  of  Yale 
College  and  therefore  Richard’s  second  cousin  in  the  Edwards 
line.  It  is  probably  owing  to  this  relationship  that  he  secured  his 
position,  as  the  Edwards  clan,  in  those  early  times,  were  specially 
loyal  to  one  another. 

This  was  the  beginning  of  the  business  career  of  Richard 
Edwards,  which  continued  during  the  rest  of  his  active  life.  Pitts¬ 
burgh  had  then  a  population  of  about  ten  thousand  and  was  a 
central  distributing  point  for  the  business  of  the  Ohio  Valley  and 
western  Pennsylvania.  This  section  constituted  the  fiontici  of 
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those  days.  That  the  young  clerk  gave  satisfaction  and  quickly 
acquired  such  a  knowledge  of  the  business  as  made  him  a  valuable 
man  to  the  firm  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  in  1828,  only  four 
years  after  he  came,  he  was  made  a  partner  in  the  house.  That 
the  concern  did  a  large  business  for  a  newly  settled  country  is 
evidenced  by  a  letter  the  writer  has  in  his  possession,  that  was 
written  by  Richard  Edwards  to  his  sister  Rhoda  in  182  5,  in  which 
he  states  that  it  was  a  busy  season  with  the  firm  and  that  for  some 
time  their  sales  had  averaged  a  thousand  dollars  a  day.  That  was 
a  big  business  for  those  days  and  it  would  not  be  small  in  our 
times.  All  this  was  before  the  days  of  railroads  and  when  most 
of  these  goods  sold  were  transported  from  the  East  over  the  Alle¬ 
gheny  mountains  in  wagons.  The  writer  has  heard  his  father 
tell  of  their  methods  of  doing  business  then  and  how  in  the  busy 
season,  the  clerks  would  be  at  the  store  before  breakfast  to  wait 
on  customers  who  wanted  to  make  their  purchases  and  load  them 
into  their  wagons  at  that  early  hour  so  they  could  start  for  home 
immediately  after  breakfast.  Other  customers  would  be  waited 
upon  during  the  day  and  then  in  the  evening  the  clerks  would 
have  to  pack  the  goods  thus  sold  and  fill  orders  to  be  shipped 
the  next  day. 

In  an  old  Directory  of  Pittsburgh  the  firm  of  William  Bell 
&  Co.  is  located  at  179  Wood  St.  The  partners  are  given  as 
William  Bell,  Richard  Edwards  and  William  M.  Bell.  The  latter 
was  a  son  of  the  head  of  the  firm. 

The  same  year  in  which  he  was  taken  into  partnership,  on 
October  3,  1828,  Richard  Edwards  and  Catherine  Pond  May  were 
married  at  the  home  of  William  Bell,  whose  wife  was  the  half 
sister  of  the  bride.  Rev.  Dr.  R.  Bruce  of  the  Covenanter  Church 
probably  officiated,  Mr.  Bell  being  identified  with  that  branch  of 
Presbyterianism. 

Catherine  Pond  May,  the  bride,  was  the  daughter  of  Captain 
John  May  and  Margaret  Van  Horne  Dwight,  his  wife.  She  was 
born  at  Higganum,  a  small  village  situated  about  three  miles  from 
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Haddam,  Connecticut,  where  her  father  was  then  engaged  in 
ship  building.  She  was  the  only  child  of  her  parents  but  as  both 
had  been  married  before  and  had  children  by  previous  marriages, 
she  did  not  lack  half  brothers  and  sisters.  Her  father  died  when 
she  was  five  years  old,  leaving  her  mother  a  widow  for  the  second 
time,  with  a  young  daughter  to  care  for.  Mrs.  May  had  two 
children  by  her  first  marriage,  Maurice  William  Dwight  and 
Margaret  Van  Horne  Dwight,  but  these,  at  this  time,  were  both 
well  grown  and  neither  was  dependent  upon  her.  The  son  was 
being  educated  by  Col.  Henry  Rutgers  of  New  York,  a  wealthy 
kinsman,  and  the  daughter  had  been  taken  by  her  grandmother, 
Mary  Edwards  Dwight,  a  daughter  of  Jonathan  Edwards,  who 
lived  at  Northampton  and  who  brought  her  up  as  her  own  child. 
On  the  death  of  the  grandmother,  she  went  to  live  in  New  Haven 
with  an  aunt,  Elizabeth  Dwight  Woolsey,  whose  son  Theodore 
was  afterward  President  of  Yale  College. 

The  Haddam  Church  register  records  the  baptism  of 
Catherine  Pond  May,  daughter  of  Margaret  May,  on  August  5, 
1810.  This  baptism  was  administered  by  Rev.  David  Dudley 
Field,  D.D.,  who  had  succeeded  Rev.  Eleazar  May,  the  grand¬ 
father  of  the  child,  as  pastor  of  the  church.  He  was  the  fathei 
of  the  famous  "Field  brothers”  who  figure  so  prominently  in  the 
later  history  of  our  country.  Especially  prominent  was  Cyrus 
W.  Field,  the  projector  of  the  Atlantic  Cable;  David  Dudley 
Field,  the  eminent  lawyer  of  New  York,  and  Justice  Stephen  J. 
Field  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court.  The  writer  has  heard 
his  mother  tell  her  child  memories  of  these  "Field  boys  as  she 
called  them.  The  sons  came  naturally  by  their  abilities  as  their 
father  was  one  of  the  noted  clergymen  of  New  England  in  his 

day. 

From  the  time  of  the  death  of  her  father,  when  she  was  five 
years  old,  until  her  marriage,  Catherine  May  had  several  homes. 
Her  mother  married,  as  her  third  husband,  Reuben  Cone  of  New 
York,  formerly  of  Haddam.  This  took  mother  and  daughtei  to 
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that  city  to  live.  The  mother  was  dismissed  by  letter  from  the 
Haddam  Church  to  the  Brick  Presbyterian  Church  of  New  York 
in  1814.  There  was  no  issue  by  this  marriage.  Mr.  Cone  lived 
but  a  year  or  two  after  their  union.  It  is  probably  after  his 
death  that  the  mother  and  daughter  resided  for  a  time  at  the  home 
of  Col.  Henry  Rutgers  of  New  York,  the  kinsman  already  refer¬ 
red  to.  He  had  the  finest  residence  in  New  York  City  and  was 
probably  then  its  wealthiest  and  most  prominent  citizen.  It  was 
he  who  entertained  Gen.  Lafayette  when  he  visited  this  country 
in  1824  and  that  famous  Frenchman  pronounced  his  entertain¬ 
ment  " princely .”  Col.  Rutgers  inherited  the  historic  Rutgers 
farm  on  Manhattan  Island  and  when  he  died  in  1830  owned  429 
lots  in  New  York  City.  He  was  a  man  of  generous  impulses  and 
of  the  highest  Christian  standing  in  the  community.  Being  a 
bachelor  with  ample  room  in  his  large  house,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  he  should  have  invited  his  widowed  kinswoman  and  her  child 
to  make  their  home  with  him  for  a  while,  especially  as  her  son 
was  already  his  protege  whom  he  was  educating.  The  writer  has 
heard  his  mother  relate  her  recollections  of  her  child  life  there 
and  how  she  was  sent  out  to  the  "meadows”  to  play  and  was  taken 
down  to  the  Battery  for  a  walk.  Probably  mother  and  child  did 
not  long  remain  here  as  they  are  later  found  at  Milford,  Conn., 
where,  for  a  time,  they  lived  in  the  De  Witt  homestead  that  was 
built  by  Catherine’s  grandfather,  Garret  Van  Horne  De  Witt,  in 
the  middle  of  the  preceding  century  and  was  then  the  residence 
of  his  children.  This  house  is  still  standing  and  is  occupied  as 
a  home.  This,  of  course,  was  home  to  Catherine’s  mother  and  her 
daughter  soon  learned  to  love  it  also.  In  later  days,  she  spoke 
affectionately  of  her  early  life  at  Milford.  Garret  Van  Horne  De 
Witt,  Jr.,  Catherine’s  uncle,  at  this  time  occupied  the  homestead 
with  his  family.  He  was  born  November  21,  1761,  and  died 
November  2  5,  1847.  The  writer,  in  the  long  ago,  had  an  aged 
parishioner  who  came  from  Milford  and  who  well  remembered 
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"old  Squire  De  Witt,”  as  he  called  him  and  spoke  of  him  and  his 
family  as  among  the  aristocracy  of  Milford. 

Catherine’s  half  sister,  Margaret  Van  Horne  Dwight,  married 
William  Bell  of  Pittsburgh,  December  17,  1811,  at  Warren,  Ohio. 
She  had  gone  there  a  year  or  more  before  to  visit  relatives  who 
belonged  to  the  Dwight  and  Edwards  side  of  her  house.  She  was 
then  about  twenty  years  of  age.  Those  were  primitive  times  and 
Eastern  Ohio  was  on  the  frontier.  She  journeyed  from  New 
Haven  all  the  way  by  wagon  under  the  care  of  a  Deacon  Wolcott 
and  his  wife.  A  journal  of  the  trip  was  kept  by  her  which  was 
published  a  few  years  ago  by  Yale  University  as  an  historical 
document  of  value.  This  journal  was  written  for  a  young  lady 
cousin  in  the  East  whom  she  strictly  charges  on  no  account  to 
allow  anyone  else  to  read  it.  Probably  this  injunction  was  laid 
upon  her  cousin  because  the  writer  expresses  herself  quite  freely 
about  the  peculiarities  of  the  "Deacon”  she  traveled  with  and 
various  persons  whom  she  met  by  the  way.  Some  unpleasant 
experiences  were  encountered  on  this  trip.  Evidently  she  was 
not  very  favorably  impressed  with  Pennsylvanians  as  she  declared 
that  under  no  circumstances  could  she  marry  a  Pennsylvanian. 
Within  a  year,  however,  she  married  Mr.  William  Bell  of  Pitts¬ 
burgh  and  lived  there  the  rest  of  her  life.  The  writer  had  the 
pleasure  of  reading  the  original  journal  before  any  one  thought 
of  its  publication.  It  is  exceedingly  well  written.  As  Winston 
Churchill,  the  author,  is  the  great-grandson  of  the  young  lady 
who  wrote  this  journal,  it  is  not  difficult  to  understand  fiom 

whom  he  inherited  his  literary  gift. 

Catherine  May  first  came  to  Pittsburgh  in  1815,  when  she 
was  about  nine  years  old.  Her  mother  brought  her  on  a  visit 
to  Mrs.  Bell.  How  long  they  remained  is  not  known.  Probably 
other  visits  were  made  and  considerable  time  may  have  been  spent 
there.  Catherine’s  mother  died  in  Pittsburgh  in  July,  1824,  after 
a  brief  illness.  Catherine  herself  was,  to  her  great  sorrow,  absent 
from  the  city  at  the  time. 

It  was  on  one  of  these  later  visits  to  her  sister,  Mis.  Bell,  and 
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about  the  time  of  her  mother’s  death  that  she  first  met  Richard 
Edwards.  Naturally  they  saw  a  good  deal  of  each  other  and 
their  acquaintance  ripened  into  a  deeper  interest  which  led  to 
their  engagement,  but  as  Richard  was  just  starting  in  business  and 
had  his  way  to  make,  it  was  some  time  before  he  was  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  to  marry.  Just  when  they  became  engaged  is  not  known 
but  as  he  was  made  a  partner  in  the  firm  in  1828,  the  young 
couple  concluded  that  the  time  had  come  when  they  could  be 
united.  So  on  October  3,  1828,  they  were  married  as  has  been 
stated.  No  account  of  the  wedding  has  been  preserved  in  the 
family  but  the  writer  recalls  that  a  cousin,  Mr.  David  Bell,  re¬ 
marked  to  him  at  the  golden  wedding  of  the  couple,  celebrated 
in  1878,  that  he  was  present  at  the  original  wedding  and  well  re¬ 
membered  it. 

The  young  couple  wisely  went  to  housekeeping  for  them¬ 
selves  and  established  a  home.  Their  means  were  limited  so  that 
they  were  obliged  to  have  a  rag  carpet  on  their  parlor  but  they 
had  solid  silver  forks  and  spoons  for  their  table.  This  was  before 
the  days  of  plated  ware.  About  this  time  the  temperance  move¬ 
ment  had  begun  to  make  headway,  especially  among  church 
people,  and  they  resolved,  contrary  to  the  common  custom  of 
the  day,  that  they  would  have  no  liquor  on  their  sideboard  for 
their  guests  and  none  in  the  house.  This,  by  many  of  their  friends 
seemed  a  lack  of  hospitality  and  to  be  an  extreme  application  of 
the  temperance  idea  for  temperance  then,  even  among  church 
people,  meant  moderation  not  total  abstinence. 

They  established  a  Christian  home  and  a  family  altar.  It 
was  Christian  in  fact  and  not  merely  in  name.  When  children 
came  they  were  consecrated  to  the  Lord  by  baptism  and  were 
early  taught  the  great  principles  of  Christian  faith  and  living. 
The  young  couple  made  their  church  home  and  were  communi¬ 
cants  in  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Pittsburgh  of  which 
Rev.  Francis  Herron,  D.D.,  of  sacred  memory  had  long  been 
pastor.  Both  entered  into  the  activities  of  the  church  and  were 
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not  content  to  merely  attend  its  services.  On  April  30,  1832, 
Richard  Edwards  was  elected  an  Elder  in  this  church.  It  was 
unusual  in  that  day  to  select  so  young  a  man  for  such  an  im¬ 
portant  office  which  was  supposed  to  require  age  and  the  experi¬ 
ence  that  goes  with  maturer  years.  The  fact  that  he  was  chosen 
for  this  position  evidences  the  high  esteem  in  which  he  was  al¬ 
ready  held  as  a  man  and  a  Christian. 

At  the  founding  of  the  Third  Presbyterian  Church  of  Pitts¬ 
burgh  in  January,  183  3,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Edwards  trans¬ 
ferred  their  church  connection  to  the  new  enterprise  and  became 
charter  members  of  that  organization.  Richard  Edwards  was  one 
of  the  leading  spirits  in  this  movement.  His  name  heads  the  list 
of  those  who  petitioned  Presbytery  for  the  formation  oi  the 
proposed  church  and  he,  and  one  other,  were  appointed  a  com¬ 
mittee  to  effect  its  organization.  His  name  was  first  on  the  list 
of  the  original  membership  roll.  His  wife’s  name  appears  second 
on  the  list  and  his  sister,  Miss  Rhoda  Edwards,  afterwards  Mrs. 
George  Breed,  is  the  third  name.  Richard  Edwards  was  chosen 
as  the  first  Elder  of  the  new  church  and  for  six  months  or  more 
he  was  the  only  Elder.  The  early  records  of  the  church  beai 
evidence  on  every  page  to  his  leadership.  At  the  congiegational 
meeting  it  is  Richard  Edwards  who  offers  a  resolution  for  the 
appointment  of  a  committee  to  secure  a  lot  for  a  church  build¬ 
ing;  he  was  one  of  a  committee  appointed  to  erect  the  proposed 
edifice  and  he  was  made  treasurer  of  the  building  committee.  At 
a  congregational  meeting,  it  is  Richard  Edwards  who  moves  that 
Rev.  Mr.  Riley,  the  temporary  supply  of  the  church,  be  engaged 
to  occupy  the  pulpit  for  the  succeeding  seven  months.  Aftei- 
ward,  when  Rev.  E)avid  H.  Riddle  was  chosen  l  astor,  Richard 
Edwards’  name  appears  first  on  the  list  of  those  who  signed  the 
call  on  behalf  of  the  congregation.  The  first  time  the  young 
church  was  represented  at  a  meeting  of  Presbytery,  Elder  Richard 
Edwards  was  the  delegate.  He  was  early  made  Superintendent 
of  the  Sunday  School;  and  he  and  his  wife  were  members  of  the 
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first  volunteer  choir  of  the  church.  Thus  at  every  stage  in  the 
formation  and  early  progress  of  the  young  church  the  name  of 
Richard  Edwards  appears  and  is  prominent.  As  the  congrega¬ 
tion  grew  in  numbers  others  were  raised  up  who  shared  with  him 
this  leadership  but  through  the  years  he  was  prominent  and  ac¬ 
tive  in  all  the  life  and  work  of  the  church  and  he  never  lost  in 
any  degree  the  confidence  of  the  congregation  as  a  wise  leader  and 
one  unselfishly  devoted  to  the  interests  of  the  church.  In  all  this 
church  life  and  activity,  he  foqnd  a  faithful  and  efficient  helper 
in  his  young  wife.  In  their  common  faith  and  interest  in  the 
church,  they  planned  and  worked  together.  She  not  only  sang 
in  the  choir,  as  has  been  stated,  but  was  specially  helpful  in  the 
social  life  of  the  church. 

The  Third  Church  in  early  days  was  built  up  largely  by  its 
hospitality  to  strangers  and  among  themselves.  The  writer  has 
heard  his  mother  say  that  for  six  weeks  in  succession  she  then  had 
given  a  church  tea  in  her  home  each  week  to  strangers  and  friends 
in  the  congregation.  This  meant  not  simply  refreshments  but 
a  hearty  meal  at  the  usual  supper  hour.  In  visitation  also  and 
attention  shown  strangers  at  the  church  and  elsewhere,  especial¬ 
ly  in  the  ministry  of  comfort  to  those  in  sickness  or  trouble  both 
had  a  large  part.  Their  church  life  and  work  then  occupied  a 
prominent  place  in  their  thought  and  plans. 

When  the  theological  differences  in  the  Presbyterian  Church 
between  what  were  known  then  as  the  Old  and  New  School 
parties  resulted  in  the  division  of  the  church  in  1837,  the  Third 
Church  cast  in  its  lot  with  the  New  School  branch. 

In  the  controversies  preceding  the  final  disruption,  Richard 
Edwards  took  a  somewhat  active  part  for  a  young  man  and  a  lay¬ 
man.  He  was  a  member  of  the  assembly  when  the  questions  at 
issue  were  warmly  discussed  and  the  lines  of  division  between  the 
contending  parties  were  being  closely  drawn.  His  pastor  and 
himself  were  in  entire  accord  in  their  views  on  the  matters  in¬ 
volved.  Indeed  the  whole  church  seems  to  have  been  practically 
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a  unit  in  deciding  to  identify  themselves  with  the  New  School- 
body.  Pittsburgh,  then,  as  now,  represented  a  conservative  type 
of  Presbyterianism  and  the  Third  was  the  only  church  in  the 
city  to  enroll  itself  under  the  New  School  banner.  As  party 
feeling  then  ran  high,  this  practically  isolated  the  Third  Church 
for  a  time  from  the  other  Presbyterian  Churches  of  the  city. 
While  this  was  felt  and  deplored,  it  tended  to  bring  the  members 
of  the  congregation  closer  together,  it  stimulated  their  activities 
and  it  naturally  drew  toward  them  persons  liberally  inclined  in 
their  theological  views  and  spirit.  So  the  Church  grew  and  pros¬ 
pered  in  an  unusual  degree. 

In  politics  Richard  Edwards  was,  in  these  days,  identified 
with  the  Whig  party  though  he  was  not  an  extreme  partizan  and 
never  took  any  part  in  distinctively  political  contests,  much  less 
was  he  ever  a  politician  or  a  seeker  for  office.  He  was  strong  in 
his  disapproval  of  slavery  on  moral  grounds  but  he  recognized  the 
constitutional  right  of  the  original  slave  states  to  maintain  the 
institution  within  their  own  borders,  though  he  was  opposed  to 
its  further  extension. 

Children,  one  after  another,  came  to  bless  the  home  of  the 
young  couple,  adding  to  their  joys  as  wed  as  responsibilities  and 
they  were  always  welcome.  Margaret  Dwight  Edwards,  the  first 
child,  was  born  June  22,  1830.  She  was  named  after  her  aunt 
Mrs.  William  Bell.  Margaret  was  also  the  name  of  her  grand¬ 
mother  De  Witt.  So  the  first  born  child  was  named  in  honor 
of  both  aunt  and  grandmother.  Margaret  was  destined  to  reach 

a  good  old  age. 

The  next  child  was  a  son  born  April  4,1833.  He  was  named 
Richard  after  his  father  but  died  in  early  infancy. 

A  second  daughter  was  born  November  1  5,  183  5.  She  was 
named  Catherine  after  her  mother  but  her  life  also  was  brief. 
Both  of  these  children  died  from  scarlet  fever  which  in  those 
days,  as  always,  was  a  very  fatal  disease. 
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The  fourth  child,  a  son,  was  born  October  16,  1837,  and  was 
named  after  his  uncle  by  marriage  William  Bell. 

The  fifth  child  was  a  daughter  and  was  named  Emily.  She 
was  born  July  17,  1839. 

The  sixth  child  was  a  son.  He  was  born  January  3,  1842, 
and  was  named  George  Breed  after  his  uncle  by  marriage,  George 
Breed  of  Pittsburgh. 

On  November  22,  1843,  another  son  was  born  and  was 
named  Ogden  Matthias  after  his  paternal  uncle  of  the  same  name 
reversed,  the  uncle’s  name  being  Matthias  Ogden. 

After  these  came  a  daughter,  Alice,  born  August  3,  1845. 
On  April  29,  1847,  another  son  was  born  and  was  named  Maurice 
Dwight  after  his  maternal  uncle  Rev.  Maurice  William  Dwight, 
D.D.,  pastor  of  the  First  Dutch  Reformed  Church  of  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.  These  last  six  children  all  lived  not  only  to  reach  maturity, 
but  middle  life  and  all  but  one  crossed  the  border  of  old  age. 

Afterward  came  two  children  who  died  in  infancy  or  early 
childhood.  These  were  Lucy  who  was  named  after  a  paternal 
aunt  and  who  lived  but  a  few  hours  and  Richard,  named  after 
his  father,  as  was  the  first  son.  He  was  born  March  28,  18  50, 
and  died  in  early  childhood. 

Thus  to  Richard  Edwards  and  his  wife  were  born  eleven 
children  of  whom  seven  lived  to  maturity  and  four  died  in  in¬ 
fancy  or  early  childhood.  Such  large  families  are  not  common 
now  but  then  and  in  the  generations  preceding  they  were  not 
unusual.  Indeed  several  of  the  Edwards  ancestors  had  exactly 
the  same  number  of  children.  Such  was  the  case  especially  in 
the  Edwards  line.  Timothy  Edwards  of  Windsor  had  eleven  chil— 
dien  as  had  also  President  Edwards  and  his  grandson  Jonathan, 
the  father  of  Richard.  Thus  three  of  Richard  Edwards’  ancestors, 
his  father,  great-grandfather  and  great-great-grandfather  were 
all  blessed  with  exactly  the  same  number  of  children  as  himself. 
The  Psalmist  says: 
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"'Children  are  a  heritage  of  the  Lord — happy  is  the  man  that . 
hath  his  quiver  full  of  them.” 

Certainly  this  happiness  came  to  Richard  Edwards  and  his 
wife.  Their  abundant  children  all  received  a  loving  welcome; 
each  brought  added  joy  to  the  home  for  each  was  looked  upon 
as  a  gift  and  a  trust  sent  by  a  kind  Heavenly  Father.  The  writer 
has  heard  his  mother  say  that  for  twenty  years  she  had  two  babies 
on  hand  and  yet  she  never  felt  their  care  a  burden.  Fortunately 
she  had  efficient  help  and  one  nurse  "Maria”  cared  for  every  one 
of  the  children  except  the  oldest.  Maria  was  a  faithful  Christian 
woman  from  the  north  of  Ireland  and  as  a  former  British  subject 
took  great  delight  in  associating  the  Edwards  children  with  those 
of  Queen  Victoria  whose  ages  corresponded  more  or  less  closely 
with  those  of  her  own  charge.  Maria  was  one  of  the  family  and 
all  the  family  were  entirely  loyal  to  her.  In  later  life  she  married 
and  had  a  home  of  her  own  but  the  Edwards  children  never  lost 
interest  in  her  and  among  the  younger  set  a  visit  to  Maria  was 
considered  a  treat  for  she  always  took  pains  to  give  them  a  pleas¬ 
ant  time,  with  plenty  of  good  things  to  eat.  As  the  older  chil¬ 
dren  grew  up,  especially  the  daughters,  a  certain  amount  of  the 
care  and  oversight  of  the  younger  ones  was  delegated  to  them. 
This  considerably  relieved  the  mother. 

All  of  these  children  enjoyed  the  privileges  and  responsibili¬ 
ties  of  a  Christian  home  and  Christian  training.  They  were  early 
taken  to  Sunday  School  and  to  the  morning  church  service.  Prob¬ 
ably  not  one  of  them  could  remember  in  later  life,  when  they 
first  attended  either  meeting.  But  the  parents  by  no  means  left 
the  religious  instruction  of  their  children  wholly  or  chiefly  to 
the  church  as,  it  is  to  be  feared,  many  parents  practically  do  in 
our  day,  but  they  themselves  felt  their  individual  responsibility 
for  the  moral  and  Christian  training  of  their  offspring.  The 
church  had  its  place  and  could  cooperate  but  the  duty  rested 
primarily  on  the  parents.  There  was  therefore  established  in  the 
home  the  family  altar,  around  which  morning  and  evening  the 
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whole  household  gathered  in  worship.  Then  each  meal  was  pref¬ 
aced  by  the  saying  of  grace  with  every  head  bowed.  None  of 
the  younger  children  retired  for  the  night  but  at  their  mother’s 
knee  they  repeated  their  child’s  prayer.  The  older  ones  were 
taught  to  pray  in  their  own  rooms  night  and  morning.  Later 
on  every  Sabbath  in  the  afternoon  the  whole  family,  unless  the 
very  youngest,  would  gather  in  the  family  sitting  room  and 
together  they  would  commit  to  memory  and  repeat,  so  far  as 
learned,  the  questions  in  the  Westminster  Shorter  Catechism. 
This  was,  of  course,  something  of  a  task  for  the  younger  children 
who  often  had  no  very  clear  idea  of  the  meaning  of  what  they 
were  learning  but  the  exercise  was  not  continued  long  and  when 
it  was  over,  as  a  kind  of  reward  for  doing  well  the  mother  always 
had  a  “prize”  as  it  was  called,  for  all  present  which  consisted  of 
candy,  fruit  or  some  other  dainties  of  which  the  children  were 
fond.  This  treat  went  far  to  reconcile  them  to  the  drudgery  of 
learning  the  Catechism  and  made  the  occasion  quite  as  much  a 
pleasure  as  a  task. 

This  custom  of  committing  the  Shorter  Catechism  to 
memory  in  the  home  has  long  since  almost  universally  gone  out 
of  practice.  Probably  other  methods  of  religious  instruction 
have,  in  a  measure,  taken  its  place,  but  those  clear,  concise  yet 
comprehensive  definitions  of  Christian  doctrine  have  great  value 
when  thoroughly  committed  to  memory.  Fixed  in  the  mind  one 
knew  in  a  very  definite  way  "what  man  is  to  believe  concerning 
God  and  what  duties  God  requires  of  man.”  They  proved  a 
valuable  spiritual  asset  in  later  life.  All  this  religious  training 
and  environment  was  in  addition  to  the  more  personal  work  of 
the  parents,  especially  the  mother,  who  sought  daily  to  guide  the 
young  feet  in  the  way  of  Christian  living. 

There  is  not  available  now  any  minute  record  of  the  family 
history  of  these  earliest  days  of  the  married  life  of  Richard  Ed¬ 
wards  and  his  wife.  Probably  in  the  main  it  was  uneventful 
and  did  not  consist  in  events  and  experiences  that  would  be  likely 
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to  be  recorded,  while  those  who  lived  then  and  would  have  re-  ■ 
membered  much  at  least  of  what  occurred  have  passed  away. 
Evidently  Richard  Edwards  prospered  in  a  business  way  and 
gradually  accumulated  a  competency  if  not  a  fortune.  He  was 
able  to  support  his  growing  family  in  comfort.  He  purchased  or 
built  a  home.  He  was  a  generous  and  constant  financial  support¬ 
er  of  church  and  charitable  objects.  Even  as  a  young  man  his 
counsel  was  sought  in  public  matters.  By  the  business  world  he 
was  regarded  as  a  promising  young  man  who  had  a  future  in  the 
community  and  who  already  had  made  a  place  for  himself  in 
trade  and  financial  circles. 

In  1842  he  made  a  change  in  his  business  relations,  severing 
j  his  connection  with  the  firm  of  William  Bell  &  Co.  and  engaging 
in  the  manufacturing  of  iron.  He  became  thus  associated  with 
three  partners,  James  Woods  and  two  brothers  William  and 
Joseph  McKnight.  The  firm’s  name  was  Woods,  Edwards  & 
j  McKnight. 

Iron  was  then  as  now  a  leading  industry  in  Pittsburgh. 
The  business  of  the  new  firm  prospered  greatly.  The  partnership 
continued  six  or  seven  years,  when  it  was  dissolved  by  mutual 
consent,  Richard  Edwards  withdrawing  from  the  firm. 
Financially  this  was  the  most  prosperous  period  of  his  business 
career  and  had  he  continued  in  the  concern  he  would  undoubtedly 
have  become  one  of  the  rich  men  of  the  city  but  for  reasons  that 
seemed  compelling  to  himself  he  voluntarily  retired. 

It  was  probably  at  this  time  that  he  thought  seriously  of 
taking  his  family  abroad,  probably  to  Switzerland,  for  a  few 
years  while  his  children  were  growing  up  that  they  might  have 
the  superior  educational  advantages  then  to  be  had  in  Europe  as 
well  as  the  benefits  of  foreign  travel  and  sight  seeing.  Such  a 
scheme,  which  is  not  uncommon  now,  was  novel  then.  That 
he  even  entertained  it  evidences  his  breadth  of  view  especially  in 
educational  matters.  Whatever  consideration  was  given  to  the 
plan  it  was  not  carried  out. 
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Soon  after  retiring  from  the  iron  business,  he  built  a  home 
on  Washington  St.,  Allegheny.  The  name  of  this  street  is  now 
Pressley  and  the  present  number  of  the  lot  is  423.  The  house 
was  situated  about  a  block  east  of  the  common.  It  was  built 
of  brick  with  very  little  attempt  at  architectural  beauty,  but  it 
was  large  and  comfortable,  with  ample  accommodations  for  a 
family  of  the  Edwards  type.  All  the  rooms  were  of  generous 
size.  In  those  days  furnaces  were  unknown  but  every  room  had 
its  grate  and  there  was  gas  for  illuminating  purposes.  The  kitchen 
range  of  that  time  was  not  what  it  became  in  after  years  but 
there  was  a  grate  in  front  over  which  and  extending  back  was 
quite  a  space  upon  which  to  set  cooking  utensils.  This  flat  sur¬ 
face  as  today  had  the  usual  holes  and  lids.  There  was  a  boiler 
also  for  furnishing  hot  water.  An  oven,  however,  was  lacking 
and  meats  were  roasted  on  a  spit  that  extended  in  front  of  the 
grate  over  which  was  a  tin  reflector  which  confined  the  heat  and 
which  was  furnished  with  a  trough  to  collect  the  juices  from 
the  meat  that  was  cooking.  All  the  baking  was  done  in  a  brick 
oven  located  in  the  back  yard.  Here  two  or  three  times  a  week 
were  baked  the  pies,  cakes,  biscuits  and  bread  needed  for  the 
family.  The  grounds  connected  with  the  house  extended  from 
the  street  back  to  the  canal  in  the  rear  and  must  have  contained 
nearly  half  an  acre.  There  was  a  barn  also  in  which  a  horse  and 
cow  were  kept.  A  man  was  employed  to  care  for  them  and  the 
grounds.  There  was  abundant  help  to  look  after  the  house  and 
the  wants  of  the  household.  Some  five  very  happy  years  were 
spent  by  the  family  in  this  first  Allegheny  home.  There  they 
lived  until  the  removal  to  Iowa. 

The  property  was  afterward  sold  as  a  Home  for  the  Friend¬ 
less,  a  purpose  for  which,  by  reason  of  its  size  and  the  ample 
grounds,  as  well  as  its  situation  it  was  admirably  adapted.  Its 
former  owner  used  to  say  in  his  humorous  way  that  he  expected 
to  get  back  there  some  day  as  an  inmate.  The  house  has  since 
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been  replaced  by  a  more  modern  building,  better  adapted  to  its 
purpose. 

It  was  one  of  the  happy  features  of  this  Pittsburgh  life, 
from  the  earliest  days  all  through  the  years,  that  there  lived  in 
the  city  three  branch  families  of  relatives  with  whom  there  was 
always  maintained  the  closest  and  most  congenial  intercourse. 
These  were  the  Breeds,  the  Gordons  and  the  Bells.  The  former 
two  belonged  to  the  Edwards  side  of  the  house  and  the  last  to 
the  May  side.  Mr.  George  Breed,  a  merchant  of  Pittsburgh,  mar¬ 
ried  Rhoda  Ogden  Edwards,  a  sister  of  Richard  Edwards,  October 
8,  1833,  and  Katherine  Edwards,  a  niece  of  Richard  Edwards, 
married  Alexander  Gordon,  also  a  Pittsburgh  merchant,  April  10, 
1849.  This  meant  two  households  and,  as  children  were  born, 
growing  families  with  whom  the  relations  of  the  Edwards  family 
were  always  very  close.  The  children  of  the  Edwards  household 
considered  it  a  great  treat  to  visit  at  the  homes  of  the  Breeds  or  the 
Gordons  and  as  the  years  passed  the  children  continued  the  close 
relations  with  one  another  that  had  existed  from  the  beginning 
between  the  parents.  All  went  to  the  same  church  and  had  com¬ 
mon  interests  as  well,  to  a  large  extent,  mutual  friends. 

The  Bells  were  nephews  and  nieces  of  Mrs.  Edwards,  being 
children  of  her  sister  Margaret  who  married  Mr.  William  Bell 
in  1811  and  who  died  in  1834.  Some  of  their  children,  as  they 
reached  maturity,  married  and  went  elsewhere  to  live,  others  did 
not  marry  until  quite  late  in  life  but  the  oldest  son,  William  M. 
Bell,  after  his  marriage  remained  in  Pittsburgh  and  continued  the 
family  home.  Here  was  the  meeting  place  and  center  for  Mrs. 
Edwards’  relatives  in  the  city.  The  relations  of  the  Edwards 
family  with  the  Bells  was  quite  as  close  as  with  the  Breeds  and 
Gordons.  There  was  a  frequent  interchange  of  visits  and  a  strong 
mutual  affection. 

After  retiring  from  the  iron  industry,  Mr.  Edwards  did  not 
long  remain  out  of  business.  He  was  too  young  and  energetic  to 
entirely  withdraw  from  such  activity  even  if  he  had  already  ac- 
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cumulated  enough  property  to  justify  it.  But  he  was  far  from 
being  a  rich  man.  So  he  once  more  entered  into  active  business. 
This  time  he  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  locks,  latches  and 
platform  scales  with  a  partner  named  David  A.  Morris.  The 
firm  name  was  Edwards  &  Morris.  He  remained  in  this  business, 
with  some  changes  of  partners,  until  about  18  56,  when  he  sold 
or  closed  out  the  concern  which  does  not  seem  to  have  been  al¬ 
together  successful.  This  terminated  his  first  business  career  in 
Pittsburgh  as  he  soon  removed  with  his  family  to  Dubuque,  Iowa. 

Residence  in  Dubuque 

In  the  spring  of  18  56,  the  family  removed  to  Dubuque, 
Iowa.  There  seem  to  have  been  three  principal  reasons  for  mak¬ 
ing  this  radical  change  of  residence  to  what  was  then  the  far  West. 
The  first  of  these  was  that  the  oldest  daughter,  Margaret,  had 
married  in  1853,  Mr.  Frederick  W.  Chislett,  a  Pittsburgh  young 
man,  and  the  couple  were  then  living  in  Dubuque  where  he  was 
engaged  in  the  hardware  business.  A  second  reason  was  doubtless 
the  lure  of  the  far  West  which  was  at  this  time  widely  advertised 
and  boomed.  A  third  and  perhaps  the  strongest  reason  was  that 
there  were  four  boys  growing  up  in  the  family,  one  of  them  al¬ 
ready  a  young  man,  who,  the  father  thought,  would  have  greater 
opportunities  for  advancement  in  a  new  country  than  in  the  older 
settled  region. 

It  was  not  an  easy  thing,  however,  to  make  this  change  and 
it  was  only  decided  upon  after  a  long  deliberation  and  much 
prayer  on  the  part  of  the  parents.  To  the  children,  especially 
the  younger  ones,  it  was  chiefly  a  new  adventure  that  excited 
them  and  awakened  novel  anticipations  but  to  the  parents,  it 
meant  severing  many  precious  ties,  the  making  of  new  friends 
in  a  new  world,  and  adjustments  to  new  and  uncertain  condi¬ 
tions. 

More  than  this  Richard  Edwards  and  his  wife  were  no  longer 
young.  Both  had  reached  the  half  century  mark.  Transplant- 
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ing  at  their  age  is  no  easy  thing  under  the  most  favorable  circum¬ 
stances.  Only  the  conviction  that  the  plan  was  for  the  best, 
especially  for  the  children,  reconciled  them  to  the  change.  Before 
leaving  Pittsburgh,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edwards  had  many  evidences 
of  the  esteem  in  which  they  were  held  by  their  friends  and  many 
regrets  were  expressed  at  their  departure.  One  such  token  came 
from  the  ladies  of  the  church  to  Richard  Edwards  in  the  form 
of  a  beautiful  silver  pitcher  which  bore  the  inscription:  "Pre¬ 
sented  to  Richard  Edwards  by  the  ladies  of  the  Third  Presby¬ 
terian  Church  of  Pittsburgh  as  a  testimonial  of  their  high  regard 
for  him  as  a  man  and  as  a  Christian.  18  56.” 

In  April,  18  56,  the  family  started  on  their  long  journey  for 
the  new  home  in  Iowa.  There  was  even  then  rail  communication 
all  the  way,  but  several  changes  of  cars  were  necessary.  As  the 
writer,  then  a  boy  nine  years  old,  remembers  the  journey,  the 
route  was  Erst  to  Cleveland,  where  the  first  transfer  was  made. 
Then  to  Chicago  where  there  was  a  change  from  one  station  to 
another.  This  omnibus  trip  he  well  remembers.  At  that  time 
many  of  the  business  streets  of  Chicago  were  raised  above  the 
level  of  the  ground,  the  plank  roadway  resting  upon  piling.  At 
one  spot  the  hind  wheel  of  the  omnibus  broke  through  a  half 
rotten  plank  giving  the  occupants  considerable  of  a  jolt,  and 
necessitating  everybody  getting  out.  The  driver,  with  the  assist¬ 
ance  of  the  men  passengers,  then  lifted  the  bus  out  of  the  hole 
and  the  trip  to  the  other  station  was  resumed.  At  last  Dunleith 
on  the  Mississippi  River  opposite  Dubuque,  was  reached,  the 
river  was  crossed  on  a  ferryboat  and  the  long  journey  was  ended. 

Dubuque  at  this  time  had  a  population  of  some  eight  thou¬ 
sand  people  and  was  probably  the  largest  town  on  the  river  north 
of  St.  Louis.  Although  almost  on  the  borderland  between  civili¬ 
zation  and  the  wilderness,  and  therefore  to  be  considered  a 
frontier  community,  it  was  yet,  by  reason  of  its  age  and  size,  to 
be  classed  with  cities  lying  much  farther  east.  It  had  indeed 
characteristics  of  both  the  older  East  and  the  newer  West.  In 
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18  56,  however,  the  western  spirit  and  enterprise  dominated  almost 
everything.  The  city  was  in  the  midst  of  a  period  of  inflation 
such  as  only  the  West  of  that  day  could  create.  Dubuque,  in 
the  near  future,  it  was  prophesied,  was  to  be  the  great  metropoli¬ 
tan  center  of  the  upper  Mississippi  valley. 

In  anticipation  of  this  era  the  city  limits  were  extended 
widely  on  every  side  until  they  were  said  to  have  exceeded  those 
of  New  York  City  at  the  time.  Everybody  was  speculating  in 
corner  lots  or  laying  out  additions.  Fortunes  were  thus  made 
over  night.  Mr.  Edwards  quite  offended  some  of  the  real  estate 
boomers  when,  with  an  easterner’s  conservatism,  he  mildly  sug¬ 
gested  that  "it  might  be  well  to  reserve  some  part  of  the  state 
for  agricultural  purposes  and  not  lay  it  all  out  in  city  lots.” 

One  of  the  projected  enterprises  of  the  time  was  the  Dubuque 
&  Pacific  Railroad.  This  road  was  to  be  built  through  to  the 
Pacific  in  no  time,  becoming  thus  a  great  transcontinental  line 
extending  from  Dubuque  to  San  Francisco  or  some  port  on 
the  western  coast.  Thus,  with  Dubuque  as  the  eastern  terminus, 
the  city  would  become  a  great  emporium  and  New  York  mer¬ 
chants  would  come  to  Dubuque  to  buy  their  teas  and  Chinese 
goods.  The  road  was  built  for  about  thirty  miles.  There  it 
stopped.  It  was  later  incorporated  into  the  Illinois  Central 
system. 

This  period  of  great  expectations,  which  was  at  its  height 
when  the  Edwards  family  arrived,  did  not  last  long.  One  year 
later  came  the  financial  crash  of  18  57  which  affected  the  whole 
country.  While  the  East  as  well  as  the  West  felt  severely  the 
business  depression  that  followed,  the  East  did  not  suffer  as 
did  the  newer  West  and  its  recovery  was  quicker.  The  pros¬ 
perity  of  the  East  was  based  on  a  solid  foundation  of  accumu¬ 
lated  wealth  and  established  business,  not  on  inflation  and  specula¬ 
tion  as  was  the  case  so  largely  in  the  West.  In  a  financial  way 
the  West  not  only  suffered  but  for  a  time  was  ruined.  Prac¬ 
tically  everybody  was  poor  or  pecuniarily  embarrassed.  Multi- 
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tildes  lost  everything  or,  if  they  still  possessed  property,  real  or  . 
personal,  it  was  unsalable.  What  are  now  called  "frozen  assets” 
were  about  the  only  assets  anybody  had  for  a  time.  Many  who 
never  before  had  had  to  practice  economy  were  forced  to  do  it 
now.  The  writer  during  this  time  once  overheard  a  lady  of  high 
position  in  society  say  to  his  mother,  referring  to  the  hard  times: 
"Mrs.  Edwards,  I  know  I  am  mean  but  I  hope  I  am  still  honest.” 
The  most  generous  people  in  those  days  were  forced  to  be  mean 
in  the  sense  of  exercising  extreme  economy  and  saving  every 
penny  possible.  Under  the  pressure  of  the  times  it  was  not 
always  easy  even  to  be  honest.  The  general  business  depression 
meant  low  prices  for  almost  everything  and  that  helped  pur¬ 
chasers  but  was  hard  on  the  producer.  The  writer  well  remembers 
times  when  butter  sold  at  retail  for  three  pounds  for  a  quarter 
and  eggs  at  three  cents  a  dozen  with  oats  at  ten  cents  a  bushel 
and  corn  for  fifteen  cents.  These  are  but  samples  of  prevalent 
prices  for  at  least  the  necessities  of  life.  One  redeeming  feature 
of  the  times,  however,  was  that  practically  every  one  was  in 
the  same  condition.  No  one  was  made  conspicuous  by  reason 
of  poverty.  So  far  as  the  writer  knew  there  was  little,  if  any, 
positive  suffering.  People  might  be  "mean”  in  a  business  way 
but  they  were  kind  and  helpful  to  one  another.  There  was  also 
a  good  deal  of  trading  by  exchange  of  labor  or  goods  by  those 
who  had  little  ready  money.  Social  affairs  went  on  as  usual 
and  good  times  were  enjoyed  by  old  and  young  that  cost  little 
or  nothing.  The  people  generally  were  hopeful  and  if  the  extrav¬ 
agant  dreams  of  the  boom  times  were  gone  they  saw  before  them 
a  brighter  tomorrow. 

No  panics  or  financial  depressions  could  affect  the  rich 
natural  resources  of  the  country.  Business  reverses  might  check 
their  development  but  with  the  increasing  population  of  the 
country  and  the  inevitable  movement  of  immigration  westward, 
there  must  be  a  renewal  of  business  prosperity.  This  faith  was 
justified.  Another  factor  at  work  to  sustain  the  spirits  of  the 
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people  was  their  comparative  youthfulness  and  youth  is  naturally 
hopeful.  Greyheads  were  not  numerous.  Comparatively  few 
of  the  people  had  passed  middle  life.  The  vast  majority  were 
much  younger.  Most  of  life  was  yet  before  them.  If  they  had 
met  with  reverses,  there  was  time  and  opportunity  to  retrieve 
their  fortunes.  So  the  future  was  faced  with  courage  and  the 
present  distress  did  not  altogether  cast  them  down. 

The  hardware  firm  with  which  Richard  Edwards  connected 
himself  in  Dubuque  was  named  Chislett  &  Buckley,  Mr.  Chislett 
being  his  son-in-law.  Both  these  partners  were  young  men  with¬ 
out  a  great  amount  of  capital  and  like  most  commercial  houses 
in  the  West  at  that  time  were  conducting  their  business  largely 
on  the  credit  system.  Mr.  Edwards  brought  a  considerable  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  capital  of  the  concern  which  enabled  them  to  expand 
their  business  so  that  a  second  store  was  opened  on  lower  Iowa 
Street  which  was  devoted  to  the  sale  of  heavy  hardware.  With 
the  entrance  of  the  new  partner  the  firm  name  was  changed  to 
Chislett,  Buckley  &  Co.  For  a  year  or  more  the  business  pros¬ 
pered  and  expanded.  Then  came  the  panic  of  18  57.  The  full 
result  of  this  disaster  was  not  felt  at  once  but  it  immediately  put 
a  check  upon  the  expansion  of  the  business.  Sales  began  to 
diminish.  Collections  were  slow.  There  was  shrinkage  in  credits. 
Financial  conditions  grew  gradually  worse  and  it  was  manifest 
that  recovery  from  the  depression  would  be  a  long  process.  As 
a  result  the  firm  began  to  curtail  its  operations  and  reduce  its 
expenses.  An  early  step  in  this  direction  was  to  close  out  or 
sell  out  the  heavy  hardware  branch  store.  Then  Mr.  Buckley, 
the  junior  member,  retired  from  the  firm  and  left  the  city.  The 
firm  name  was  changed  to  Chislett  &  Edwards.  The  hard  times 
continuing,  Mr.  Edwards  being  the  member  of  the  firm  who 
had  reserve  capital  was  obliged  to  take  over  the  whole  business 
with  its  assets  and  liabilities,  meeting  its  obligations  as  best  he 
might.  Mr.  Chislett  retired  from  the  business.  The  original 
store  was  continued  under  the  name  of  Richard  Edwards.  The 
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country  trade  was  very  much  diminished.  Collections  were  slow 
and  the  local  sales  were  small.  When  the  hard  times  began  over 
a  hundred  thousand  dollars  were  owing  the  firm  from  country 
customers  who  were  scattered  over  a  large  part  of  the  state. 
Mr.  Edwards  made  persistent  effort  to  collect  tnese  accounts.  He 
traveled  through  the  country,  mostly  by  horse-back,  collecting 
what  he  could,  taking  other  valuables  where  money  was  not 
to  be  had,  compromising  on  the  amounts  due,  trying  to  secuie 
something  which  could  be  turned  into  cash  or  its  equivalent  and 
yet  he  sometimes  scarcely  collected  enough  to  pay  his  traveling 
expenses.  Finally  having  reduced  the  total  amount  to  a  point 
where  further  collections  seemed  impracticable  he  sold  the  rem¬ 
nant  left  for  a  small  sum  to  a  man  who  made  a  business  of  col¬ 
lecting  bad  debts. 

It  was  on  one  of  these  collecting  tours  that  an  incident 
occurred  which  was  to  Mr.  Edwards  with  his  Chnstian  faith,  a 
marked  evidence  of  a  special  providence.  At  the  time  he  was 
stranded  at  La  Crosse  without  money,  not  having  been  able  to 
collect  anything  and  the  funds  he  started  with  had  given  out. 
A  steamboat  going  down  the  river  was  expected  in  a  few  hours. 
Having  nothing  else  to  do  he  went  to  the  landing  to  wait  foi 
it  but  not  knowing  how  he  could  arrange  with  the  cleik  for  his 
passage.  To  occupy  himself,  while  waiting,  he  began  looking 
over  some  old  papers  that  he  carried  in  a  wallet.  As  he  did  so 
there  dropped  out,  to  his  utter  astonishment,  a  five-dollar  gold 
piece.  How  or  when  it  came  among  those  papers  he  had  not 
the  slightest  idea  but  it  paid  his  passage  home  and  to  him  it  came 
as  a  direct  answer  to  prayer. 

A  factor  that  added  very  much  to  the  difficulty  of  doing 
business  at  that  time  was  the  amount  of  unsound  or  uncertain 
currency  in  circulation.  This  was  before  the  days  of  National 
Banks  or  Treasury  Notes.  The  only  currency  issues  were  those 
of  private  banks.  With  the  panic  of  18  57  many  of  these  banks 
failed  and  during  the  depression  that  followed  others  were,  sooner 
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or  later,  also  forced  into  bankruptcy.  The  result  of  all  this  was 
that  every  bill  handed  over  the  counter  had  to  be  carefully 
inspected.  If  the  clerk  did  not  know  that  the  bank  of  issue 
was  solvent  he  had  to  consult  a  bank  periodical  issued  monthly, 
to  find  out  its  rating.  Moreover  the  issues  of  many  banks  tech¬ 
nically  solvent  were  taken  only  at  a  discount,  probably  because 
there  was  some  doubt  of  their  continuing  solvent.  So  there  were 
circulating  two  kinds  of  currency,  "par  funds”  as  they  were 
called,  which  meant  bills  that  were  on  a  par  with  gold  and  "'bank¬ 
able  funds”  which  meant  bills  that  banks  would  take  but  at 
a  discount  of  from  two  to  ten  per  cent  according  to  the  rating 
of  the  bank  that  issued  them.  Unless  checks  were  marked  "par 
funds”  they  were  paid  in  "bankable  funds”  which  meant  money 
that  was  at  a  greater  or  less  discount. 

Another  embarrassment  of  the  merchant  was  that  counter¬ 
feit  bills  were  in  circulation  in  large  numbers.  So  if  the  bank 
whose  name  appeared  on  the  bill  was  known  to  be  sound  then 
the  "Counterfeit  Detector”  had  to  be  consulted  to  see  if  the 
bill  was  genuine.  Of  course,  those  who  handled  much  money 
became  experts  both  in  knowing  the  solvent  banks  and  in  recog¬ 
nizing  counterfeit  bills  but  it  can  readily  be  understood  what  a 
handicap  these  conditions  put  upon  ordinary  business. 

The  financial  stress  continuing  with  no  signs  of  abatement, 
Mr.  Edwards  about  1860  exchanged  his  stock  of  hardware  for 
a  grist  and  saw  mill  situated  at  Forestville  in  the  country  about 
twenty-five  miles  west  of  Dubuque.  Most  of  his  time  after  this 
was  spent  at  the  mill  giving  it  his  personal  oversight  but  he 
usually  came  home  to  spend  Sundays.  This  venture  improved 
financial  conditions  somewhat  as  he  no  longer  found  expenses 
greater  than  profits  but  the  returns  were  not  large.  After  the 
return  to  Pittsburgh,  in  November,  1866,  this  property  was  sold 
for  $10,500. 

In  Dubuque,  the  family  identified  themselves  with  the  Sec¬ 
ond  Presbyterian  Church  (N.  S.)  which  at  the  time  worshipped 
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in  a  frame  building  situated  on  Fifth  Street  between  Main  and 
Locust.  Rev.  James  H.  Trowbridge,  D.D.,  was  the  pastor.  Rich¬ 
ard  Edwards  soon  was  made  an  elder  here  and  became  a  leader 
in  the  church  as  he  had  been  in  Pittsburgh.  About  a  year  later 
the  congregation  started  to  build  a  brick  church  on  the  corner 
of  Locust  and  Thirteenth  Streets.  The  writer,  then  a  boy, 
remembers  well  being  present  when  the  first  ground  was  broken 
for  the  new  edifice.  The  increasing  financial  depression  soon 
checked  this  building  enterprise.  After  much  effort  and  not  a 
little  heroic  giving  on  the  part  of  some  the  first  story  of  the 
church  was  completed  and  roofed  over.  There  the  work  stopped 
and  it  was  not  until  the  financial  recovery  came  incident  to  the 
Civil  War  and  following  it  that  the  church  was  completed. 

These  church  relations  were  pleasant  for  the  whole  family. 
Parents  and  children  found  there  congenial  acquaintances  who 
became  warm  friends.  Rev.  Mr.  Trowbridge  continued  as  pastor 
of  the  church  during  the  entire  time  the  family  resided  in  the 
city  and  his  relations  with  every  member  were  those  of  a  personal 
friend.  One  of  the  families  in  the  church  with  which  there  were 
specially  pleasant  relations  was  that  of  Col.  Roswell  Mason,  whose 
young  people  formed  close  friendships  with  the  young  people 
in  the  Edwards  family.  Col.  Mason  later  returned  with  his 
family  to  Chicago  to  live  and  was  Mayor  of  that  city  at  the  time 
of  the  great  fire  in  1871. 

The  family,  while  in  Dubuque,  occupied  three  separate  resi¬ 
dences.  The  first  was  a  rented  house,  one  of  a  brick  row  situated 
on  Main  Street  at  the  corner  of  Thirteenth  Street  and  just  beyond 
the  Methodist  Church.  Here  the  family  remained  but  a  few 
months  when  they  moved  to  a  new  dwelling  on  the  bluff  at 
the  head  of  Twelfth  Street.  This  was  a  double  house  and  Mr. 
Chislett  and  his  family  occupied  the  other  half  at  the  time.  This 
location  furnished  a  fine  view  up  and  down  the  river  as  well  as 
over  the  mam  portion  of  the  city.  One  of  the  interesting  occu¬ 
pations  here  was  to  watch  the  steamboats  going  up  and  down 
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the  river.  With  a  glass  it  was  usually  easy  to  read  their  names. 
Some  three  years  were  passed  here  very  pleasantly. 

The  schools  of  Dubuque  when  the  family  moved  there  did 
not  satisfy  Mr.  Edwards  who  had  children  growing  up.  The 
public  schools  were  really  good  as  was  afterward  discovered  but 
in  the  East,  public  schools  were  then  considered  intended  chiefly 
for  the  poorer  classes  and  people  who  could  afford  to  pay  tuition 
sent  their  boys  and  girls  elsewhere. 

At  this  time  there  were  no  private  schools  for  boys  beyond 
the  primary  grade  in  the  city.  So  Mr.  Edwards,  believing  that 
there  was  a  need  and  an  opening  for  such  a  school  and  having 
boys  to  educate,  persuaded  Mr.  Matthew  B.  Riddle,  a  recent  grad-  ; 
uate  from  college,  son  of  Rev.  David  H.  Riddle,  D.D.,  pastor 
of  the  Third  Church  of  Pittsburgh,  to  come  to  Dubuque  and 
open  such  a  school.  This  he  did  and  made  his  home  for  the 
school  year  with  the  Edwards  family  where  he  proved  a  welcome 
addition  to  the  household.  Mr.  Riddle  in  later  life  became  a 
very  famous  Greek  biblical  scholar  and  theological  professor.  He 
served  on  the  American  Committee  in  the  Revision  of  the  New 
Testament.  The  school  was  continued  during  one  year  when 
Mr.  Riddle  left  the  city  to  resume  his  studies  and  the  boys  of  * 
the  family,  the  next  year,  attended  the  public  schools. 

The  Edwards  family  was  not  content  to  occupy  permanently 
a  rented  house.  So  in  the  course  of  a  year  or  two  a  plot  of  ground, 
having  an  area  of  about  half  an  acre,  was  purchased  on  the  out¬ 
skirts  of  the  city  facing  west  on  Pleasant  Avenue,  a  little  north 
of  Julien  Avenue.  Here  a  very  commodious  and  comfortable 
home  was  built  with  every  convenience  then  known  or  attain¬ 
able.  The  material  was  brick.  It  was  Mr.  Edwards’  thought  to 
have  the  interior  finished  entirely  in  hardwood.  This  was  a  new 
idea  in  that  day  but  it  was  difficult  to  secure  the  necessary 
material  or  the  cost  was  prohibitive.  However,  the  main  stairway 
of  the  house  was  made  entirely  of  black  walnut  which  added  very 
much  to  the  attractiveness  of  the  interior. 
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There  was  ample  room  on  the  premises  for  a  garden  which 
was  to  furnish  year  after  year  an  abundant  supply  of  both  fruit 
and  vegetables. 

The  front  yard  was  occupied  largely  by  flower  beds  as  Mrs. 
Edwards  was  very  fond  of  flowers  and  spent  much  time  in  their 
cultivation.  In  the  rear  of  the  grounds  was  the  barn  in  which 
were  housed  always  two  horses  and  at  least  one  cow.  Besides 
there  were  chickens  and  most  of  the  time  pigs,  for  the  place  had 
more  in  common  with  the  country  than  the  city.  Here  were 
spent  three  very  comfortable  and  happy  years  despite  the  hard 
times  and  the  Civil  War  that  was  soon  to  darken  the  horizon. 

As  far  as  the  necessities  of  life  and  even  its  comforts  were 
concerned,  in  spite  of  the  hard  times,  there  was  no  lack  though 
there  was  little  money  to  spend  on  mere  luxuries.  The  family 
always  employed  a  maid  and,  for  at  least  a  portion  of  the  summer, 
a  gardener.  The  youngest  son  was  supposed  to  look  after  the 
garden  when  it  had  been  started.  The  fruit  and  vegetables  that 
came  out  of  that  garden  in  their  abundance,  their  freshness  and 
general  excellence  were  such  as  city  folks,  who  must  depend  upon 
markets,  know  little  about.  Then,  in  its  season,  game  of  various 
kinds  was  to  be  found  near  the  home.  The  youngest  son  was, 
for  most  of  the  time,  the  Nimrod  of  the  family. 

Spring  and  fall  wild  pigeons,  migrating  north  or  south  flew 
over  the  region  of  the  home  in  vast  numbers.  It  was  a  simple 
task  to  stand  in  the  line  of  their  flight  and,  if  they  flew  low 
enough,  shoot  into  the  great  flocks  that  passed  over,  usually  bag¬ 
ging  at  least  one  or  more  at  a  shot. 

Then  in  the  fall  quail  were  more  or  less  abundant.  A  half 
domestic  bird,  they  would  frequently  be  found  running  over 
the  garden  or  surrounding  woods,  making  the  welkin  ring  with 
their  loud  whistling.  Often  has  the  writer  been  awakened  at 
daylight  by  their  calls  and  hastily  dressing,  rushed  out,  gun  in 
hand,  to  get  a  shot  at  the  running  coveys.  He  used  to  think, 
however,  that  they  knew  when  Sunday  came  for  then,  when 
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shooting  was  barred,  they  seemed  exceptionally  bold  and  abun¬ 
dant.  Thus  the  family  table  in  the  season  was  supplied  with 
game  and  not  infrequently  there  was  a  surplus  to  give  to  friends. 

The  political  disturbances  that  preceded  and  ushered  in  the 
Civil  War  were  felt  in  Iowa  as  they  were  felt  throughout  the 
whole  country.  Dubuque  was  then  not  only  strongly  Democratic 
in  its  political  sentiments  but,  as  quite  a  number  of  its  early 
settlers  came  from  the  South,  there  were  those  who  sympathized 
more  or  less  with  the  Secession  movement.  Indeed  when  the  war 
broke  out  a  number  of  the  young  men  of  the  city  went  into 
the  Confederate  army.  Of  course,  the  mass  of  the  people  were 
loyal  to  the  Union  without  regard  to  their  previous  political 
affiliations.  The  Edwards  family  being  Republican  in  their  senti¬ 
ments  supported  that  party  in  both  the  Fremont  and  Lincoln 
campaigns. 

Two  of  their  number,  George,  the  second  son,  and  De  Witt 
Clinton  Cram,  who  had  married  Emily,  the  second  daughter, 
went  early  into  the  Union  army.  The  former  enlisted  at  Dubuque 
in  a  company  called  the  Fremont  Huzzars  which  was  afterward 
merged  into  the  Fifth  Iowa  Cavalry  and  the  latter  raised  a  com¬ 
pany  of  which  he  was  made  captain,  which  was  incorporated 
in  the  Sixth  Iowa  Cavalry. 

Return  to  Pittsburgh 

Ihe  war  had  not  progressed  long  before  the  family  returned 
to  Pittsburgh  to  reside.  This  movement  was  made  for  various 
reasons  which  were  more  or  less  compelling.  The  recovery  from 
the  long  financial  depression  was  slow  and  the  economic  improve¬ 
ment  that  was  to  come  through  the  activities  incident  to  the 
Civil  War  had  not  yet  begun.  One  after  another  of  the  three 
older  sons  had  already  gone  to  Pittsburgh  to  engage  in  business, 
as  there  were  practically  no  opportunities  then  for  remunerative 
employment  in  Dubuque.  Richard  Edwards  found  no  business 
opening  of  any  promise  in  Dubuque  and  it  was  necessary  for 
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him  to  do  something  for  the  support  of  his  family.  Through 
friends  in  Pittsburgh  he  had  been  offered  the  agency  in  that  city 
of  the  Equitable  Life  Assurance  Company  of  New  York,  then 
a  young  corporation.  This  offer  he  decided  to  accept.  So  in 
October  of  1862,  the  family  left  their  Dubuque  home  and  re¬ 
turned  to  Pittsburgh.  A  house  was  rented  in  Allegheny  for  the 
winter  and  in  the  spring  the  family  moved  across  the  river  to 
the  corner  of  Liberty  and  Lourth  Streets.  Here  they  resided 
for  a  year  or  more  when  another  house  was  rented  situated  on 
the  corner  of  Perry  and  Third  Streets,  Pittsburgh.  This  change 
was  an  improvement  as  this  house  was  newer  and  more  com¬ 
modious.  But,  like  the  other,  it  was  located  in  the  old  section 
of  the  city,  with  shops  and  factories  in  the  neighborhood.  So  a 
year  or  two  later  a  third  change  was  made.  This  time  the  family 
moved  to  192  Payette  Street,  Allegheny.  This  new  home  was 
located  in  a  residence  district;  it  was  near  the  public  parks  and 
its  surroundings  were  pleasant.  The  only  objection  to  the  loca¬ 
tion  was  that  it  was  far  from  the  church  and  from  most  of  the 
family’s  friends.  Here  the  family  resided  until  1873  when  a 
home  was  purchased  at  805  Amberson  Avenue  near  Westminster 
Place  in  the  beautiful  Shady  Side  district  of  the  east  end  section 
of  Pittsburgh.  Here  they  moved  on  March  27th  of  that  year. 

The  lot  was  two  hundred  feet  front  and  four  hundred  feet 
deep,  embracing  some  two  acres,  the  price  paid  was  $2  5,000. 
There  was  ample  room  for  a  garden  and  flowers.  Here  the  family 
lived  until  both  parents  passed  away.  It  was  on  the  whole  the 
most  satisfactory  home  they  had  ever  possessed.  The  sons,  George 
and  Ogden,  as  they  married  and  had  families  of  their  own,  settled 
in  the  same  district. 

Many  relatives  and  old  friends  were  near  and  the  Shady  Side 
Presbyterian  Church,  which  the  family  was  to  attend,  was  close 
at  hand.  It  was  a  most  excellent  neighborhood  and  the  location 
was  far  enough  from  the  smoke  and  dirt  of  the  city  to  insure 
relatively  clear  skies  and  cleanly  surroundings. 
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The  house  was  of  frame  construction  and  not  palatial  but 
it  was  roomy,  comfortable,  and  homelike  in  appearance.  In 
every  way  it  proved  satisfactory,  and  was  well  adapted  for  a 
family  of  moderate  means  and  of  no  great  social  ambitions. 

On  the  return  to  Pittsburgh  in  1862,  the  family  at  once 
identified  themselves  with  the  "Dear  Old  Third  Church,”  as 
Mrs.  Edwards  loved  to  speak  of  it.  Having  been  absent  only 
six  years,  the  changes  in  the  congregation  were  not  marked.  There 
were  indeed  new  faces  but  not  a  few  old  friends  were  still  there. 
It  was  very  easy  and  natural,  therefore,  for  the  family,  especially 
the  parents  and  older  members,  to  resume  their  former  places 
and  relations. 

Dr.  Riddle,  the  beloved  pastor  of  the  early  days,  had  gone 
to  another  field  of  labor  and  his  successor,  Rev.  Henry  Kendall, 
D.D.,  had  also  left,  but  about  the  time  the  family  returned  Rev. 
Herrick  Johnson,  D.D.,  had  accepted  a  call  to  the  pastorate  and 
entered  upon  his  duties,  being  installed  in  January,  1863.  He 
proved,  in  every  way,  a  most  acceptable  pastor  and  with  him 
was  soon  formed  a  very  close  attachment  by  all  the  family.  He 
was  a  young  man  then,  occupying  his  first  pastorate,  having 
been  only  an  assistant  elsewhere.  He  had  the  enthusiasm  of  youth 
and  infused  a  new  energy  into  the  activities  of  the  church.  In 
later  years  he  occupied  a  very  prominent  place  in  the  church  at 
large,  being  for  many  years  a  theological  professor  and  in  1882 
was  chosen  Moderator  of  the  General  Assembly,  the  highest  honor 
the  Presbyterian  Church  can  confer. 

Almost  immediately  after  the  return  of  the  family,  on 
December  17,  1862,  Richard  Edwards  was  again  chosen  an  Elder. 
It  was  not  long  before  he  became  superintendent  of  the  Sunday 
School  and  when  he  retired  from  this  position  a  silver  tea  and 
coffee  set  was  presented  to  him  by  the  school.  It  bears  the  date 
March  10,  1865. 

Thus  on  his  return  from  the  West  he  stepped  back  into 
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nearly  the  same  position  in  the  church  he  had  occupied  when 
he  left  six  years  before. 

The  next  year,  October  21,  1863,  the  old  Third  Church, 
situated  on  the  corner  of  Third  and  Ferry  Streets,  was  totally 
destroyed  by  fire.  The  fire  broke  out  about  half  past  ten  in  the 
morning  and  as  the  Edwards  family  were  living  on  Ferry  Street, 
only  a  block  away,  the  members  who  were  home  had  an  early 
knowledge  of  it  and  saw  the  quick  destruction  of  the  beloved 
sanctuary.  Temporary  quarters  were  secured  by  the  congrega¬ 
tion  in  "Mozart  Hall”  situated  on  Seventh  Avenue  near  Grant 
Street.  Here  the  congregation  worshipped  until  the  new  church 
edifice,  situated  on  Sixth  Avenue  and  Cherry  Alley,  was  completed 
which  was  in  1868.  On  September  10,  1867,  Dr.  Johnson,  on 
account  of  the  ill  health  of  his  wife,  resigned  to  the  regret  of 
the  entire  congregation.  He  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Frederick 
A.  Noble,  D.D.,  who  for  a  number  of  years  had  been  pastor  of 
the  House  of  Hope  Presbyterian  Church  of  St.  Paul,  Minnesota. 

It  was  during  the  pastorate  of  Dr.  Noble  in  March,  1873, 
that  the  family  removed  to  their  Shady  Side  home.  Soon  after 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edwards  and  their  daughter  Alice  identified  them¬ 
selves  with  the  Shady  Side  Presbyterian  Church,  which  was  situ¬ 
ated  on  the  lot  adjoining  the  Edwards  homestead  on  the  south. 
The  family  found  here  a  delightful  church  home  and  possibly 
more  of  their  relatives  and  old  friends  were  then  in  this  congre¬ 
gation  than  they  had  left  in  the  Third  Church. 

Rev.  William  T.  Beatty,  D.D.,  was  the  pastor  at  Shady  Side 
and  had  been  from  the  founding  of  the  church. 

Richard  Edwards,  while  he  found  most  congenial  affiliations 
in  the  Shady  Side  Church,  took  very  little  active  part  in  its  work. 
For  a  time  he  taught  a  married  men’s  Bible  Class  and  thoroughly 
enjoyed  the  responsibility  but  he  never  held  any  official  position 
in  the  church.  At  this  time  he  was  well  advanced  in  years  and 
impaired  hearing  interfered  seriously  with  any  close  relations  with 
people  generally  but  he  was  always  present  at  the  services,  includ- 
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in g  the  weekly  prayer  meeting,  where  he  frequently  took  part; 
he  entered  more  or  less  actively  in  the  social  life  of  the  congre¬ 
gation  and  had  a  pleasant  word  for  all  whom  he  chanced  to  meet. 

His  counsel  was  not  infrequently  sought  in  church  matters 
and,  with  those  who  knew  what  his  life  had  been,  his  very  pres¬ 
ence  at  the  services  was  an  inspiration  and  a  benediction. 

As  has  already  been  stated,  before  returning  from  the  West 
Mr.  Edwards  had  received  and  accepted  an  offer  to  be  the  local 
agent  in  Pittsburgh  of  the  Equitable  Life  Assurance  Company 
of  New  York.  On  arriving  in  the  city  he  immediately  took  up 
this  work  and  began  canvassing  for  business.  His  success,  how¬ 
ever,  was  not  great.  Life  insurance  was  not  as  popular  then  as  • 

it  has  since  become.  Now  practically  every  man,  especially  if 
he  has  a  family,  takes  out  life  insurance  as  a  matter  of  course. 
The  only  questions  with  him  are  as  to  the  company,  the  plan 
and  the  amount;  but  in  1862  comparatively  few  were  interested 
in  the  subject  or  knew  much  about  it.  The  agent  had  to  talk 
up  the  whole  scheme  as  a  protection  and  provision  for  the  future. 
Many  did  not  believe  in  it.  Some  very  good  Christian  people 
opposed  it  then  as  having  in  it  gambling  elements  or  as  indicating 
a  lack  of  trust  in  Providence  for  the  future.  All  this  did  not 
make  it  easy  for  an  agent  to  build  up  a  business.  As  at  first  an 
agent  has  to  depend  for  his  remuneration  entirely  on  new  busi¬ 
ness,  it  can  be  readily  seen  that  Mr.  Edwards  had  a  problem  to 
solve  if  he  was  to  thus  earn  a  living  for  his  family.  To  help  out 
he  not  long  after  accepted  the  local  agency  of  the  Corn  Exchange 
Fire  Insurance  Company  of  Cleveland.  His  office  at  this  time 
was  on  Water  Street  near  Market.  He  found  it  much  easier  to 
secure  fire  than  life  insurance  since  every  one  having  property 
that  might  burn  took  out  this  kind  of  insurance.  Not  long  after 
he  therefore  surrendered  his  life  insurance  agency  and  devoted 
himself  entirely  to  fire  insurance. 

In  this  business  he  was  eminently  successful.  He  became 
agent  of  the  Liverpool  &  London  Insurance  Company  as  well 
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as  of  other  fire  insurance  companies  of  standing.  His  youngest 
son,  Maurice,  who  had  been  office  boy  and  clerk  in  the  Mononga- 
hela  Fire  Insurance  Company  of  Pittsburgh  and  thus  had  had 
some  elementary  knowledge  of  the  business,  came  to  his  assistance 
as  the  business  grew  and  when  he  went  to  college  in  1866,  an 
older  son,  Ogden,  who  had  been  a  bookkeeper  in  a  private  banking 
house  of  the  city  took  his  place,  entering  into  partnership  with 
his  father,  the  firm  being  R.  Edwards  &  Son. 

In  every  way  the  business  from  this  time  grew  and  pros¬ 
pered.  Father  and  son  working  in  complete  harmony,  succeeded 
in  gradually  building  up  one  of  the  largest  fire  insurance  agencies 
in  the  city.  This  did  not  mean  a  fortune  for  either  of  them 
but  it  did  mean  a  comfortable  living  for  both  partners  with  the 
gradual  accumulation  of  some  reserves. 

The  firm,  in  January,  1873,  removed  its  office  to  83  Wood 
Street. 

To  the  fire  insurance  business  had  been  added  a  few  years 
before,  as  a  side  line,  a  manufacturing  venture. 

Under  the  firm  name  of  Edwards  &  Warwick  a  small 
foundry  was  established  near  the  Point,  as  it  was  called,  where 
the  rivers  join.  Mr.  Edwards  furnished  most  of  the  capital  for 
the  enterprise  and  his  partner  superintended  it.  The  concern 
specialized  in  the  manufacture  of  flat  irons  but  it  did  also  a  gen¬ 
eral  foundry  business.  He  continued  in  this  firm  until  May, 
1869,  when  he  sold  out  his  interest  and  retired. 

As  the  father  increased  in  age  the  burden  of  the  insurance 
business  rested  more  and  more  upon  the  son.  It  was  chiefly 
through  the  latter’s  management  and  energy  that  it  reached  its 
later  development  and  success.  The  senior  partner  continued  to 
come  to  the  office  daily  for  at  least  a  few  hours  and  thus  met 
customers  and  maintained  some  general  oversight  of  the  business, 
but  its  conduct  was  left  chiefly  to  the  junior  partner  in  its  details 
as  well  as  in  its  general  management,  so  that  the  father  used  to 
say,  somewhat  humorously,  that  all  he  did  was  to  keep  the  office 
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while  his  son  went  to  lunch.  It  is  not  to  be  inferred  from  this, 
however,  that  he  became  a  mere  cipher  in  the  business  for  he 
was  not.  He  was  present  daily  for  consultation;  his  wide 
acquaintance  and  many  friends  of  long  standing  continued  to 
attract  or  hold  customers.  Thus  he  kept  up  a  real,  if  not  a  very 
active,  participation  in  the  partnership  until  the  final  break  in 

his  health. 

Both  Richard  Edwards  and  his  wife  were  fond  of  gardening 
and  outdoor  life.  Except  when  living  in  rented  houses,  they 
always  had  ground  enough  to  gratify  this  taste. 

In  their  Shady  Side  home  they  found  full  opportunity  to 
raise  fruits  and  flowers.  Vegetables  were  also  grown  but  they 
were  somewhat  limited  in  amount  and  variety.  Mr.  Edwards 
spent  considerable  time  daily  during  the  summer  in  caring  for 
his  small  fruits  and  vegetables.  Besides  there  was  the  cow  to  milk 
and  feed.  All  this  kept  him  out  of  doors.  It  interested  him 
and  had  not  a  little  to  do  with  prolonging  his  life  and  preserving 
his  health. 

Mrs.  Edwards  loved  her  flowers  not  only  in  a  general  way 
but  in  a  most  particular  way.  They  were  like  children  to  her. 
Each  new  blossom  was  a  joy  to  her.  Each  growing  bud  awakened 
her  notice  and  interest.  Every  morning  during  the  spring  and 
summer,  after  breakfast  and  sometimes  before,  she  would  visit 
her  garden  to  see  how  it  was  prospering.  It  distressed  her  when 
injury  had  come  to  any  of  her  plants  or  flowers.  She  specialized 
in  roses  and  sought  to  secure  as  great  variety  as  possible  but  she 
loved  practically  all  flowers  and  could  find  charm  and  beauty  in 
every  one.  Much  time  was  spent  in  weeding  and  cultivating 
her  beds. 

In  the  summer  season  her  hands  would  become  bronzed  by 
the  sun  as  she  daily  worked  among  her  treasures.  A  good  deal 
of  her  health  and  her  happiness  in  life  came  thus  from  her  devo¬ 
tion  to  nature. 

As  the  years  passed  and  the  family  circle  in  Shady  Side 
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was  enlarged  by  the  coming  of  grandchildren  in  the  homes  of 
the  sons,  George  and  Ogden,  the  residence  on  Amberson  Avenue 
became  the  rallying  place  for  the  clan.  Almost  every  day  one 
or  more  from  these  branch  households  would  drop  in  to  visit 
the  grandparents  or  on  some  errand.  Sunday  was  a  special  rally¬ 
ing  day  for  all  the  family  and  after  the  morning  service  fathers 
and  mothers,  children  and  grandchildren  would  gather  on  the 
porch  or  in  the  living  room  and  hold  a  family  reunion  for  an 
hour  or  half  hour  when  all  the  family  happenings  would  be 
talked  over  and  there  was  a  general  interchange  of  news.  Those 
who  were  privileged  to  enjoy  those  weekly  reunions  will  never 
forget  them.  They  manifested  and  strengthened  the  bond  of 
affection  that  bound  together  so  closely  three  generations  of  the 
Edwards  family. 

During  the  earlier  part  of  this  Shady  Side  life,  William  E. 
Cram,  a  grandson  from  Dubuque,  made  his  home  for  several 
years  with  the  family  as  he  had  come  to  Pittsburgh  to  engage 
in  the  railroad  business.  Lie  proved  a  welcome  addition  to  the 
household  as  he  was  congenial,  always  kind  and  thoughtful  and 
he  entered  readily  into  the  life  of  the  home. 

Then  other  members  of  the  family  living  at  a  distance,  the 
Chisletts  from  Indianapolis,  the  Crams  from  Dubuque  and  later 
Maurice  and  his  family  from  St.  Paul  made  periodic  visits  to 
Pittsburgh  to  see  father  and  mother  with  the  rest  of  the  home 
circle.  These  reunions  were  always  looked  forward  to  with  pleas¬ 
ant  anticipations  by  those  at  the  homestead,  they  were  thoroughly 
enjoyed  by  all  while  they  lasted  and  they  left  happy  memories 
that  long  lingered. 

Then  on  the  other  hand  there  were  the  visits  of  the  father 
and  mother,  as  well  as  other  members  of  the  home  circle  to  these 
outlying  branches  in  Indianapolis,  Dubuque  and  St.  Paul. 

When  their  son  Maurice  was  married  to  Miss  Annie  Louise 
Deane  of  St.  Paul,  Minnesota,  in  October,  1877,  the  parents  with 
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other  members  of  the  family,  journeyed  thither  to  be  present 
on  this  important  occasion. 

On  October  3,  1878,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Edwards  cele¬ 
brated  their  golden  wedding  anniversary.  This  was  a  great  event 
in  the  history  of  the  family.  As  their  daughter  Margaret  and 
her  husband,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  W.  Chislett  of  Indianapolis, 
were  married  September  27,  1853,  their  silver  wedding  anniver¬ 
sary  occurred  only  a  few  days  before.  So  it  was  merged  into 
the  golden  wedding  and  there  was  a  combined  celebration.  The 
occasion  had  long  been  anticipated  and  prepared  for  months  in 
advance.  All  the  children,  seven  in  number,  were  present  with 
thirteen  out  of  fifteen  grandchildren.  In  the  early  evening  the 
family  gathered  in  the  home  and  a  brief  devotional  service  was 
held  appropriate  to  the  occasion.  The  doxology  was  sung,  Rev. 
William  T.  Beatty,  D.D.,  read  a  selection  of  scripture  and  made 
a  brief  address;  Rev.  Maurice  D.  Edwards  offered  prayer  and 
Rev.  John  O.  Gordon,  a  nephew,  pronounced  the  benediction. 
Afterward  there  followed  a  reception  of  friends  who  came 
streaming  in  during  the  evening,  filling  the  house,  and  each  had 
a  warm  greeting  for  the  bride  and  groom.  It  was  a  notable 
gathering  of  the  best  people  of  Pittsburgh,  especially  of  the  older 
residents  whose  friendship  for  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edwards  extended 
back  through  many  years  to  the  early  days  and  who  made  special 
effort  therefore  to  be  present  and  thus  honor  their  old  friends. 
So  many  of  these  elderly  people,  not  often  seen  at  social  func¬ 
tions,  were  present  that  a  guest,  Mr.  William  Thaw,  remarked 
that  "it  looked  like  the  resurrection  of  the  just.” 

Letters  also  were  received  from  many  old  friends  and  from 
relatives  who  could  not  be  present.  Among  those  who  sent  these 
messages  of  congratulations  and  good  cheer  were  former  pastors: 
Rev.  David  H.  Riddle,  D.D.,  Rev.  Herrick  Johnson,  D.D.,  and 
Rev.  F.  A.  Noble,  D.D.  Rev.  David  R.  Breed  of  St.  Paul,  a 
nephew,  sent  an  affectionate  greeting.  Other  letters  from  near 
and  far  came  to  add  to  the  joy  of  the  occasion. 
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So  this  golden  wedding  anniversary  was  a  very  happy  event 
in  the  long  and  blessed  married  life  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edwards. 
They  could  indeed  say  with  the  Psalmist,  "My  cup  runneth  over.” 
One  of  the  happiest  features  of  this  celebration  was  their  con¬ 
tinued  good  health.  While  they  had  long  passed  the  meridian 
of  life,  both  still  manifested  a  degree  of  vigor  not  often  found 
in  people  of  their  age.  Life  was  a  joy  and  not  a  burden.  With 
so  many  of  their  children  and  children’s  children  about  them; 
with  friends,  old  and  new,  near  at  hand;  with  a  comfortable 
provision  for  their  simple  wants,  nothing  seemed  lacking  to  make 
their  pathway  "Shine  more  and  more  unto  the  perfect  day.” 
Their  earthly  pilgrimage  was  soon  to  end  but  while  it  lasted 
there  was  thus  almost  unbroken  sunshine. 

A  few  years  after  their  golden  wedding,  in  March,  1883, 
came  the  jubilee  celebration  of  the  organization  of  the  Third 
Church  which  was  a  great  event  in  the  lives  of  these  charter 
members  into  whose  past  were  entwined  so  many  happy  memories 
of  this  organization  and  who  had  never  lost  their  affection  for 
the  church  of  their  first  love.  Change  it  might  through  the 
years  but  its  identity  had  not  been  lost,  its  spirit  was  essentially 
the  same  and  there  were  still  old  friends  there  to  whom  they  had 
become  endeared  in  the  long  ago.  So  both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edwards 
entered  as  heartily  into  this  celebration  as  if  they  were  still 
enrolled  among  the  church’s  members.  They  attended  the  meet¬ 
ings  listening  eagerly  to  the  historic  reviews.  They  were  present 
at  social  reunions  and  rejoiced  to  meet  a  number  of  their  old 
friends,  former  members  of  the  church,  who  had  come  from  a 
distance  to  attend  the  celebration.  Mrs.  Edwards  was  the  original 
soprano  in  the  church  and  one  evening  she  was  persuaded  to 
take  her  place  in  the  choir  loft  and  join  with  members  of  former 
choirs  in  the  singing  of  the  hymns.  Her  voice  was  unusually 
well  preserved  for  her  years  and  while  she  could  not  sing  long, 
it  was  clear  and  strong  while  it  lasted.  Friends  in  the  audience 
that  evening  said  that  Mrs.  Edwards’  voice  could  be  heard  dis- 
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tinctly  above  the  others  in  the  few  verses  in  which  she  joined. 

This  jubilee  celebration  was  a  fitting  culmination  of  her  life. 
Only  two  or  three  weeks  later  she  was  called  to  her  heavenly 
home. 

In  the  spring  of  the  previous  year,  1882,  she  had  a  severe 
attack  of  illness,  when  grave  fears  were  entertained  of  the  result 
but  she  recovered.  This  second  attack  of  bronchial  pneumonia 
proved  fatal. 

All  her  life  she  had  that  natural  shrinking  from  death  which 
many  of  the  saints  of  God  have  experienced,  and  when  in  her 
previous  illness  as  death  seemed  near,  she  became  unconscious 
her  family  thought  it  was  God’s  merciful  provision  that  she 
thould  thus  not  see  death,  but  He  has  a  better  way  and  when 
in  this  last  sickness  death  drew  near  her  mind  was  unclouded  but 
her  fears  were  all  gone.  She  could  say  with  the  Psalmist,  "Though 
I  walk  through  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death  I  will  fear 
no  evil  for  Thou  art  with  me.”  With  the  utmost  composure  she 
faced  the  end  and  sent  loving  messages  to  everyone  of  her  absent 
children  and  grandchildren  as  well  as  to  many  relatives  and  old 
friends.  She  seemed  to  forget  no  one  and  mentioned  one  after 
another  by  name,  not  overlooking  domestics  in  her  home  and 
elsewhere.  With  hands  clasped  she  prayed:  "O  God,  bless  my 
husband  and  bless  my  children  and  children’s  children.  May  they 
be  a  seed  to  serve  Thee  through  all  generations.”  Before  she 
passed  away  she  said,  "I  am  not  afraid  to  die.  Jesus  is  my  Saviour 
but  I  do  not  like  to  leave  you  all.”  She  died  thus  in  perfect 
peace  on  April  1,  1883.  Most  of  her  immediate  family  were 
present.  She  was  buried  from  the  home  of  which  she  had  so 
long  been  the  light  and  center;  many  friends  gathered  to  express 
their  sorrow  and  to  do  her  honor  and  she  was  borne  to  the  grave 
by  her  sons,  grandsons  and  nephews.  Her  body  was  laid  to  rest 
in  the  family  burial  ground  in  the  beautiful  Allegheny  Cemetery. 

Catherine  Pond  May  Edwards  left  to  her  family  and  friends 
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the  memory  of  a  life  of  loving  devotion  to  her  children,  her 
friends,  her  church  and  above  all  to  her  Lord. 

A  scripture  selection  read  at  her  funeral  fittingly  describes 
her  life  and  character.  "She  openeth  her  mouth  with  wisdom; 
and  in  her  tongue  is  the  law  of  kindness.  She  looketh  well  to 
the  ways  of  her  household  and  eateth  not  the  bread  of  idleness. 
Her  children  rise  up  and  call  her  blessed;  her  husband  also  and 
he  praiseth  her.”  Religion  did  not  so  much  characterize  her  life 
as  constitute  it.  The  devotional  spirit  was  therefore  constantly 
manifesting  itself.  Seated  by  the  family  fireside  reading  or  sew¬ 
ing,  it  was  a  common  thing  for  her  to  stop  for  a  moment  or  two 
and  close  her  eyes.  All  the  family  knew  that  she  was  praying. 
After  a  few  moments  her  occupation  would  be  resumed. 

As  morning  by  morning  she  visited  her  beloved  flowers,  each 
opening  or  new  bud  was  to  her  a  token  of  the  love  of  her  heavenly 
Father  and  she  would  thank  Him  for  it  and  the  joy  it  brought 
her.  Hers  was  thus  not  an  occasional  contact  with  her  Lord. 
She  walked  with  Him  in  her  daily  life  and  his  conscious  presence 
never  seemed  to  fail  her.  Like  all  true  saints,  however,  she  had 
a  humble  spirit.  Her  sense  of  unworthiness  was  as  unfailing  as 
her  trust  in  her  Saviour.  Some  one  has  written,  "To  live  in  hearts 
we  leave  behind  is  not  to  die.”  Certainly  this  earthly  immortality 
was  hers  as  well  as  the  heavenly.  In  the  hearts  of  her  children 
and  grandchildren  who  knew  her  as  well  as  in  the  hearts  of 
many  relatives  and  friends  she  still  lives  and  will  never  be  for¬ 
gotten  while  their  lives  last. 

Her  letters  to  her  children  evidenced  constantly  her  deep 
interest  in  their  spiritual  welfare  for  she  rarely  wrote  that  she 
did  not  have  some  message  for  them  from  holy  writ.  The  same 
is  true  of  her  husband.  All  of  his  letters  abound  in  scriptural 
texts  or  allusions. 

It  was  not  long  after  his  beloved  wife  had  passed  away  before 
the  health  of  Richard  Edwards  began  to  fail.  His  trouble  was 
not  an  acute  disease  but  a  gradually  failing  strength  and  wasting 
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away.  For  nearly  a  year  his  health  thus  declined  and  without 
much  suffering  he  entered  into  rest  on  September  18,  1884,  in 
the  82nd  year  of  his  age.  The  death  of  his  beloved  wife  seemed 
to  have  destroyed  his  wish  to  live  for  in  her  centered  all  his 
thoughts  and  plans.  As  he  said  at  the  time,  "The  light  of  our 
home  has  gone  out.”  United  so  many  years  in  life,  in  death  they 
were  not  long  separated.  The  Lord,  whom  he  had  served  for  a 
lifetime,  was  with  him  in  these  last  days  and  the  scripture  was 
fulfilled:  "the  path  of  the  just  is  as  the  shining  light  that  shineth 
more  and  more  into  the  perfect  day.” 

The  funeral  service  was  held  at  the  home  on  Saturday  fol¬ 
lowing  his  death.  Many  friends  beside  the  family  and  relatives 
gathered  to  honor  his  memory  and  show  their  affection  for  the 
man.  Rev.  John  M.  Richmond,  pastor  of  the  Shady  Side  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church,  and  Rev.  E.  P.  Cowan,  D.D.,  pastor  of  the 
Third  Church,  made  addresses;  Rev.  John  O.  Gordon,  his  grand¬ 
nephew,  Rev.  Samuel  J.  Fisher  and  Rev.  William  J.  Holland  also 
had  a  part  in  the  service,  while  his  nephew  and  namesake,  Richard 
E.  Breed,  took  the  place  of  William  B.  Edwards  in  the  Third 
Church  choir  which  rendered  the  music.  The  bearers  were  his 
sons,  William,  George  and  Ogden,  with  Frederick  W.  Chislett, 
his  son-in-law  and  two  grandsons,  William  E.  Cram  and  Richard 
Edwards,  2nd.  His  worn  body  was  laid  beside  that  of  his  beloved 
wife  in  Allegheny  Cemetery. 

It  was  said  of  the  children  of  Israel  on  one  occasion,  as  they 
journeyed  through  the  wilderness,  that  they  "pitched  their  tents 
toward  the  sunrising.”  Richard  Edwards  through  life  pitched 
his  tent  daily  "toward  the  sunrising”  and  at  last  for  him  the 
sun  had  risen.  The  blessed  day  that  never  sets  had  fully  dawned. 

Nearly  half  a  century  has  passed  since  these  two  servants 
of  God  passed  away  but  they  are  not  only  still  lovingly  remem¬ 
bered  by  those  who  knew  them  in  life  but  the  afterglow  of  their 
lives  lingers  with  such  and  it  will  continue  to  linger  even  until 
the  morning. 
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Many  tributes  from  friends  and  business  associates  as  well 
as  from  the  public  press  testified  the  esteem  in  which  Richard 
Edwards  universally  was  held.  A  local  paper  spoke  of  him  as 
"one  against  whom  a  word  was  never  said  in  his  long  and  varied 
career.”  The  Underwriters’  Association  of  Pittsburgh  in  resolu¬ 
tions  passed  at  the  time  of  his  death  speaks  of  him  as  "one  who 
by  his  services  long  and  efficiently  rendered,  as  well  as  by  his 
uniformly  cheerful  and  gentlemanly  deportment  won  for  himself 
our  highest  esteem  and  affection,”  and  the  association  passed  the 
following  resolution:  "Resolved,  that  we  hereby  record  our  esti¬ 
mate  of  the  character  of  our  late  associate  as  that  of  one  con¬ 
spicuous  for  fidelity  to  his  engagements,  for  unswerving  integrity, 
that  fine  sense  of  honor  and  those  gentle  and  cordial  manners 
which  bespeak  and  well  became  the  true  Christian  man.”  As 
Richard  Edwards  was  a  charter  member  of  this  association,  its 
members  had  had  abundant  opportunity  to  know  him  and  their 
tribute  therefore  was  no  mere  formality. 

The  writer  will  never  forget  a  remark  made  to  him  shortly 
before  his  father’s  death  by  the  family  physician  who  was  not 
specially  known  as  a  churchman.  He  said:  "If  your  father  does 
not  find  a  heaven  somewhere  there  will  be  a  small  chance  for 
the  rest  of  us.”  Such  opinions  of  the  Christian  character  of  the 
man  were  universal  and  extended  all  through  his  career.  Many 
years  before  when  his  son  George  became  engaged  to  Miss  Lidie 
Thaw,  his  future  wife,  she  took  him  one  evening  to  meet  her 
grandfather,  Mr.  John  Thaw,  long  a  resident  of  Pittsburgh,  and 
then  a  feeble  old  man.  As  she  introduced  her  fiance,  she  said 
to  her  grandfather:  "This  is  George  Edwards,  a  son  of  Richard 
Edwards.”  The  old  gentleman  thus  aroused,  looked  at  the  young 
man  for  a  moment  and  then  said:  "You  will  never  make  as  good 
a  man  as  your  father.”  This  remark  was  not  at  all  intended  as 
a  disparagement  of  the  son  but  was  simply  the  old  gentleman’s 
way  of  paying  a  tribute  to  the  father  whom  he  had  known  and 
honored  since  early  days. 
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In  the  present  Third  Church  on  Fifth  Avenue  are  two  beau¬ 
tiful  windows  which  have  been  placed  there  by  this  grand¬ 
daughter  of  John  Thaw  in  loving  memory  of  Richard  Edwards 
and  his  wife,  charter  members  of  this  historic  church.  They 
are  her  tribute  to  the  Christian  character  of  these  servants  of 
God  for  whom  she  ever  felt  a  true  daughter’s  affection. 

Richard  Edwards  all  through  his  life  was  a  generous  and 
constant  giver,  not  only  to  the  church  but  to  other  worthy 
objects.  The  Third  Church  of  Pittsburgh  in  its  early  history 
had  special  cause  to  remember  his  benefactions.  His  contribu¬ 
tions  to  the  building  of  the  original  church  were  large  for  his 
means  and  when  the  financial  stress  came  to  the  church,  as  it 
did  before  the  building  was  entirely  paid  for,  he  was  one  of  the 
foremost  to  meet  the  emergency  by  generous  gifts  and  advances 
of  funds.  There  are  three  kinds  of  giving — ordinary,  extraordi¬ 
nary,  and  heroic.  Extraordinary  giving  was  not  uncommon  in 
his  life  and  there  were  occasions  when  his  contributions  rose  to 
the  level  of  the  heroic. 

A  similar  generous  giving  characterized  his  relations  to  the 
Second  Church  of  Dubuque  though  he  gave  there  in  lesser 
amounts.  When,  in  his  later  days,  his  estate  had  shrunken  almost 
to  the  vanishing  point,  he  used  to  say  that  '"all  I  am  worth  is 
what  I  have  given  away.” 

A  vein  of  humor  ran  through  his  mental  makeup  and  he 
always  appreciated  a  humorous  story.  His  occasional  witty 
remarks  and  droll  sayings  were  very  entertaining  to  the  family. 
He  had  also  a  fund  of  pithy  sayings  which  he  employed  on  proper 
occasions  as  they  seemed  called  for.  Whether  they  were  original 
with  himself  is  uncertain.  Some  of  them  he  probably  inherited 
from  his  father  who  was  also  said  to  have  been  addicted  to 
epigrammatic  remarks.  Others  no  doubt  he  picked  up  at  various 
times.  One  of  these  sayings  aimed  at  meddling  people  was:  "I 
once  knew  a  man  who  made  an  independent  fortune  simply  by 
attending  to  his  own  business.”  Another  was:  "I  don’t  propose 
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to  keep  a  dog  and  bark  myself.”  A  third  was:  "The  lame  and 
the  lazy  are  always  provided  for.”  A  fourth:  "Boys  will  be 
boys  till  they  are  forty  years  old.”  He  was  strenuous  for  ventila¬ 
tion  and  used  to  say:  "Fresh  air  is  the  best  thing  to  breathe  that 
has  ever  been  discovered.”  One  very  stormy  night  in  Dubuque, 
against  the  expostulations  of  the  whole  family,  he  started  out 
for  prayer  meeting,  having  nearly  a  mile  to  walk  through  the 
rain.  In  a  few  moments  he  came  back,  put  up  his  umbrella  and 
his  only  remark,  as  he  entered  the  sitting  room  was,  "Nobody 
but  a  hypocrite  would  go  to  church  such  a  night  as  this.” 

His  interest  in  sports  and  games  was  very  limited  probably 
because  from  earliest  days  he  had  to  work  so  constantly  that 
he  never  had  time  to  cultivate  such  tastes  but  he  did  love,  all 
through  his  life,  the  game  of  quoits.  Frequently  in  his  earlier 
married  life,  a  party  of  gentlemen  with  their  wives,  would  be 
invited  to  supper  and  while  the  ladies  visited,  the  gentlemen 
would  pitch  quoits.  The  interest  shown  in  the  game,  the  hilarity 
which  accompanied  it,  especially  when  an  unusually  lucky  shot 
was  made  and  the  excitement  when  the  issue  was  close,  all  evi¬ 
denced  how  much  the  game  was  enjoyed.  On  such  occasions, 
after  supper,  the  ladies  would  come  out  on  the  lawn  as  spectators 
of  the  game  to  cheer  the  contestants  when  an  exceptionally  good 
play  was  made  or  to  congratulate  the  winners.  All  this  was 
before  the  days  of  golf  or  tennis  or  baseball  and  when  quoits  was 
almost  the  only  outdoor  sport  for  gentlemen  friends. 

Both  Richard  Edwards  and  his  wife  were  very  social  in 
their  natures.  While  neither  had  any  taste  for  merely  fashionable 
society  and  its  gayeties  both  enjoyed  meeting  people,  especially 
those  of  kindred  aims  and  spirit.  All  such  found  a  welcome  in 
the  Edwards’  home.  Social  gatherings  there  were  common  all 
through  their  married  life.  As  each  had  relatives  in  the  city  or 
neighborhood,  as  has  been  stated,  these  family  reunions  repre¬ 
sented  usually  one  side  of  the  house  or  the  other.  An  Edwards 
gathering  meant  the  Breeds  and  Gordons  with  their  various 
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branches.  The  other  side  of  the  house  meant  the  Bells  and  their 
kindred.  Either  side  usually  brought  together  a  goodly  sized 
company,  especially  was  this  true  in  later  years  when  the  con¬ 
nections  multiplied  by  marriages  and  new  generations  were  com¬ 
ing  forward.  Occasionally  on  special  occasions  there  would  be 
family  reunions  which  included  both  sides  of  the  house.  Then 
there  was  indeed  a  houseful  of  guests. 

The  cordial  relations  which  have  always  existed  between 
the  various  branches  and  individuals  of  the  general  Edwards  clan 
has  been  one  of  the  happy  features  of  the  family  life.  Seldom 
has  anything  occurred  to  cast  even  a  passing  shadow  over  this 
harmony  and  general  respect.  The  bond  of  kindred  has  thus 
been  one  of  affection  and  personal  confidence. 

The  members  one  and  all,  were  glad  to  meet  each  other 
and  consult  with  one  another  about  their  various  problems.  They 
sympathized  with  each  other  in  their  trials  and  rejoiced  together 
in  their  successes.  The  grief  or  disappointment  of  one  was  felt 
by  all.  The  joy  of  one  household  or  individual  radiated  through 
the  whole  circle  of  the  kindred.  More  than  one  member  of  the 
clan  has  had  reason  to  thank  a  fellow  member,  as  well  as  the 
Lord,  for  help  and  counsel  received  in  time  of  need. 

While  with  the  years  and  the  ever  widening  circles  of  kin¬ 
dred,  the  numbers  of  the  clan  are  increasing  and  spreading  to 
other  parts  of  the  country,  this  bond  of  union  and  mutual  regard 
still  remains  as  a  strong  influence  to  hold  the  various  members 
together.  Certainly  every  member  of  the  family  should  seek 
to  strengthen  that  bond  in  every  possible  way  and  not  allow  the 
drift  of  life  to  separate  them  still  farther,  so  that  at  last  they 
become  indifferent  to  each  other.  It  is  possible,  by  various  means 
to  keep  more  or  less  in  contact  with  one  another  and  at  least  to 
keep  informed  in  a  general  way  of  what  others  are  doing  and 
how  they  are  faring. 


CHAPTER  FOUR 

Descendants  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Edwards 

Margaret  Dwight  Edwards 
(Mrs.  Frederick  W.  Chislett) 


Margaret,  the  oldest  of  the  eleven  children  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Richard  Edwards,  was  born  in  Pittsburgh,  June  22,  1830.  As 
the  first  child,  she  received  the  full  measure  of  parental  love 
and  oversight.  In  every  way  she  was  a  healthy  and  normal  child. 

Early  she  showed  unusual  mental  development  as  she  learned 
her  letters  and  to  read  simple  sentences  by  attending  school  with 
a  playmate  as  a  visitor  and  hearing  other  children  recite. 

At  four  years  of  age,  therefore,  she  was  able  to  read  portions 
of  the  New  Testament.  So  apt  and  eager  was  she  to  learn  that 
she  had  to  be  kept  back  in  her  school  work. 

A  serious  illness  at  this  time  was  attributed  largely  to  her 
unusual  mental  activity. 

Her  later  childhood  and  youth  were  such  as  were  normal 
in  that  day  for  a  growing  girl,  brought  up  in  a  well-to-do  Chris¬ 
tian  home. 

Beside  her  ordinary  school  duties  she  later  began  a  course 
of  studies  in  music,  devoting  her  attention  particularly  to  the 
piano.  For  music  she  developed  a  talent  which,  with  careful 
instruction  and  continued  practice,  made  her  later  a  proficient 
musician. 

Never  afterward  did  she  lose  her  love  for  music,  or  altogether 
neglect  it  but  kept  up  her  practice  more  or  less  constantly 
through  life.  In  after  years,  when  most  wives  and  mothers,  under 
the  pressure  of  other  duties  and  demands,  drop  their  musical 
studies,  she  persevered  in  her  devotion  to  them. 

This  was  partly  because  of  her  natural  love  for  music,  but 
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more  perhaps  because  her  son  John  had  become  an  accomplished 
violinist  and  to  play  his  accompaniments  properly,  as  he  advanced, 
necessitated  a  good  deal  of  practice  and  study  on  her  part. 

So,  to  old  age,  she  continued  to  be  a  musician  of  exceptional 
merit  and  attainments. 

It  was  customary  in  her  youth,  as  it  is  today,  for  young 
ladies  in  their  teens,  who  belonged  to  well-to-do  families,  to  com¬ 
plete  their  education  by  spending  a  year  or  two  at  some  high 
grade  boarding  school.  These  institutions  were  then  called  ''Fin¬ 
ishing  Schools.”  This  was  before  the  days  of  women’s  colleges 
or  co-education  in  any  of  the  higher  institutions  of  learning. 

So  Margaret  was  sent  to  Miss  Porter’s  Seminary  for  young 
ladies  at  New  Haven,  Conn.  This  was  a  famous  boarding  school 
at  the  time  and  for  long  after.  i 

That  Miss  Margaret  improved  her  school  opportunities  and 
was  an  apt  student  is  evidenced  from  the  fact  that  many  years 
after  when  her  second  son,  John,  was  preparing  to  enter  the 
Polytechnic  Institute  of  Troy,  N.  Y.,  she  tutored  him  in 
geometry. 

The  year  or  more  spent  at  Miss  Porter’s  Seminary  was  a 
fitting  crowning  of  her  school  days. 

Returning  home  she  not  only  resumed  her  home  life  and 
duties  but  entered  into  the  social  activities  of  the  young  people 
of  her  set  in  Pittsburgh.  The  merely  gay  and  fashionable  society 
of  the  day  had  little  attraction  for  her,  but  she  had  her  circle 
of  friends  in  the  church  and  out  of  it,  to  whose  enjoyment  and 
social  life,  she  contributed  not  a  little  by  her  music  and  otherwise. 

Among  the  gentlemen  whom  she  thus  met,  was  a  young 
lawyer  named  Edwin  M.  Stanton,  who  afterward  became  famous 
as  the  great  war  secretary  in  Lincoln’s  cabinet. 

Her  home  duties  during  this  period  consisted  largely  in  help¬ 
ing  her  mother  in  caring  for  the  younger  children. 

This  was  no  small  task  as  ten  were  born  after  herself  and 
while  four  died  early  there  were  six  left  who  needed  more  or  less 
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her  sisterly  oversight.  While  she  herself  was  a  girl  there  was 
little  she  could  do  except  to  occasionally  keep  them  company  or 
amuse  them,  but  as  she  grew  older  she  assumed  more  responsibility 
for  their  general  care  and  training.  In  this  she  was  a  great  help 
to  the  burdened  mother,  and  became  herself  a  second  mother 
to  the  younger  members  of  the  family. 

All  this  was  for  her  a  valuable  preparation  for  the  time 
when  she  herself  should  become  a  mother. 

As  a  young  girl  she  entered  into  the  full  communion  of 
the  church  by  taking  upon  herself  the  vows  and  obligations  of 
a  Christian.  This  step  came  as  the  natural  result  of  her  home 
training  and  environment.  The  church,  its  services,  its  activities 
and  its  interests  occupied  a  large  place  in  her  life  to  the  end. 

On  September  27,  18  53,  Margaret  Dwight  Edwards  and 
Frederick  William  Chislett  were  married  at  the  home  of  the 
bride  on  Washington  Street,  Allegheny.  Rev.  David  H.  Riddle, 
D.D.,  who  had  been  the  pastor  of  the  bride  from  her  childhood 
was  the  officiating  clergyman.  The  groom  was  the  oldest  son 
of  Mr.  John  Chislett,  then  and  for  many  years  previous,  super¬ 
intendent  of  the  beautiful  Allegheny  Cemetery  of  Pittsburgh. 
Frederick  was  born  in  Beaminster,  Dorset,  England,  September 
10,  1827,  and  was  brought  to  this  country  by  his  parents  when 
he  was  a  young  child.  Mr.  John  Chislett,  the  father,  was  an 
English  gentleman  of  the  highest  type,  cultured  and  high-minded. 

An  architect  by  profession,  he  prepared  the  plans  for  the 
first  Court  House  built  in  Pittsburgh.  He  was  a  painter  also 
of  merit  and  a  number  of  his  works  adorned  the  walls  of  his  home. 

Allegheny  Cemetery  which  he  laid  out  and  cared  for  so 
many  years  remains  to  this  day  as  a  monument  to  his  artistic 
taste  and  attainments. 

Mr.  John  Chislett  and  his  wife  were,  in  the  old  country, 
members  of  the  Church  of  England  and  were  identified  there 
with  what  is  known  as  the  Evangelical  or  Low  Church  branch  of 
the  English  Church.  Coming  to  America  they  naturally  identi- 
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fied  themselves  with  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  continuing 
through  life  faithful  members  of  that  communion. 

In  such  a  Christian  home  Frederick  W.  Chislett  was  born 
and  nurtured. 

As  he  came  to  this  country  a  very  young  child,  practically 
his  whole  life,  up  to  the  time  of  his  marriage,  had  been  spent  in 
Pittsburgh.  Here  he  had  been  educated  and  reared.  As  a  young 
man  he  was  connected  for  a  time  with  the  Bank  of  Pittsburgh. 
Later  he  went  West  and  engaged  in  the  banking  business  at  Beloit, 
Wisconsin.  From  there  he  went  to  Dubuque,  Iowa,  and  became 
a  hardware  merchant,  having  for  a  partner  a  Mr.  Buckley,  the 
firm  name  being  Chislett  &  Buckley. 

Here  he  was  located  at  the  time  of  his  marriage. 

The  writer,  then  a  small  boy,  very  well  remembers  the  wed¬ 
ding,  or  at  least  its  accessories,  especially  a  certain  table  loaded 
with  a  pyramid  of  luscious  fruits  of  various  kinds,  which  looked 
very  tempting,  but  which  he  was  not  allowed  to  touch,  though 
he  had  his  share  later. 

The  wedding  occurred  early  in  the  morning  because  the  train 
which  the  bride  and  groom  must  take  left  before  noon. 

The  young  couple  soon  went  to  housekeeping  in  Dubuque, 
having  rented  a  house  on  Bluff  Street  near  Thirteenth. 

Here  their  first  born,  a  son,  came  on  October  18,  1854,  to 
cheer  their  home  and  they  began  then  to  know  the  joys  and  re¬ 
sponsibilities  of  parentage.  This  child  was  named  Richard  Ed¬ 
wards  after  his  maternal  grandfather. 

On  February  6,  18  56,  a  second  son  was  born,  who  was  named 
John,  after  his  paternal  grandfather. 

Both  children,  being  strong  and  healthy,  were  destined  to 
reach  maturity  and  lead  long  and  useful  lives. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Chislett  on  coming  to  Dubuque  identified 
themselves  with  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church. 

Here,  well  settled  in  their  home  and  in  the  church,  the  par¬ 
ents  of  Mrs.  Chislett  found  the  young  couple  and  their  two  young 
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boys  when  they  came,  in  the  spring  of  18  56,  to  also  make  their 
home  in  Dubuque.  It  was  a  happy  reunion  of  the  Edwards  family 
when  they  thus  came  together  with  the  prospect  of  being  per¬ 
manently  reunited. 

Especially  was  it  a  joy  to  the  grandparents  and  the  uncles 
and  aunts  of  the  Chislett  children  to  greet  these  new  members  of 
the  Edwards  clan. 

The  story  of  the  next  few  years  has  been  largely  told  in  the 
history  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Edwards  and  their  Dubuque  life, 
but  several  things  need  to  be  recorded  which  are  not  mentioned 
there.  One  is  the  birth  of  a  third  son  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Chislett  on 
July  28,  1860,  who  was  named  Frederick  Van  Doren,  after  his 
father  and  also  after  an  uncle  by  marriage. 

Another  item  was  the  building  of  a  home  by  Mr.  Chislett 
on  the  bluff  near  the  head  of  Twelfth  Street. 

Here  the  family  lived  while  they  remained  in  Dubuque  and 
here  their  youngest  son  was  born.  A  third  item  of  importance 
relates  to  Mr.  Chislett’s  change  of  business.  After  his  retirement 
from  the  hardware  firm  he  entered  the  grain  business  in  which 
he  continued  until  his  removal  from  the  city.  This  new  business 
was  not  very  profitable,  as  no  business  was  profitable  in  Dubuque 
in  these  days,  but  it  furnished  not  only  an  occupation,  but  some 
support  for  his  family.  It  was  not  continued,  however,  long 
enough  to  give  it  a  fair  trial,  though  it  helped  to  tide  over  the 
hard  times  until  something  better  offered.  This  better  oppor¬ 
tunity  came  soon  after  the  Edwards  family  returned  to  Pitts¬ 
burgh. 

Some  public  spirited  citizens  of  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  formed 
themselves  into  a  corporation  to  provide  for  the  city  a  suitable 
cemetery  which  was  very  much  needed,  especially  to  meet  the 
future  of  their  fast  growing  community.  In  carrying  out  this 
project  they  consulted  Mr.  John  Chislett,  Superintendent  of  the 
Allegheny  Cemetery  of  Pittsburgh,  a  recognized  specialist  in  such 
matters,  employing  him  in  selecting  a  suitable  location  and  in 
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laying  out  the  grounds.  They  also  asked  his  advice  in  the  choice 
of  a  superintendent  and  he  recommended  his  son,  Frederick,  for 
the  position. 

While  the  son  had  had  no  direct  experience  in  such  matters 
he  was,  because  of  his  father’s  position,  familiar  to  a  degree  with 
its  duties.  He  had  inherited,  as  was  afterward  shown,  much  of  his 
father’s  taste  for  landscape  gardening  and  he  had  his  father  with 
whom  he  could  consult  about  the  work  whenever  necessary.  The 
appointment  was  accordingly  made  and  proved  in  every  way 
satisfactory. 

The  new  superintendent  took  immediate  charge  of  the  work, 
coming  to  Indianapolis  early  in  the  fall  of  1863.  He  soon  made 
himself  master  of  the  position.  His  competency  was  early  recog¬ 
nized  and  it  was  not  long  before  he  was  in  fact,  as  well  as  in  title, 
the  Superintendent  of  Crown  Hill  Cemetery,  as  the  new  enter¬ 
prise  was  called.  He  continued  to  occupy  this  position  until  his 
death  in  1899.  Under  his  direction,  with  the  help  later  of  his 
son  John,  who  finally  succeeded  him,  Crown  Hill  became  gen¬ 
erally  recognized  as  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  best  conducted 
cemeteries  in  the  country  and  its  superintendent  became  widely 
known  in  the  Middle  West  as  belonging  to  the  first  rank  in  his 
calling.  Frequently  he  was  consulted  by  the  representatives  of 
other  cemeteries  in  laying  out  their  own  grounds  or  in  their  im¬ 
provement. 

The  citizens  of  Indianapolis  were  proud  to  take  visiting 
friends  to  see  Crown  Hill,  especially  in  later  years  when,  by  en¬ 
largement  and  development,  it  became  a  beautiful  park  of  some 
six  hundred  acres. 

On  receiving  his  appointment  as  superintendent,  Mr.  Chis- 
lett,  in  the  spring  of  1864,  removed,  with  his  family,  to  Indian¬ 
apolis.  Until  a  suitable  home  could  be  built  on  the  the  grounds 
the  family  occupied  a  log  house  that  was  located  on  the  original 
farm,  which  furnished  very  comfortable  temporary  quarters. 

The  boys,  Richard  and  John,  were  delighted  with  the  new 
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home  and  their  country  life,  which  furnished  so  much  that  was 
interesting  to  them. 

Richard,  then  a  lad  of  ten  years,  is  said  to  have  remarked 
about  this  time,  evidently  with  an  eye  to  business,  that  he  "hoped 
there  would  soon  be  lots  of  graves.” 

The  family,  after  coming  to  Indianapolis,  identified  them¬ 
selves  with  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church,  which  was  one  of  the 
leading  churches  of  the  city.  In  early  days,  Rev.  Henry  Ward 
Beecher  was  pastor  of  this  church  for  eight  years.  Here  the 
family  found  a  congenial  church  home.  Many  warm  and  en¬ 
during  friends  were  made  among  the  congregation. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Chislett  remained  members  of  this  church 
during  the  remainder  of  their  lives.  Both  entered  actively  into 
the  life  and  work  of  the  church  and  became  recognized  leaders. 
Mr.  Chislett  later  was  made  an  Elder  and  for  years  continued  to 
be  a  member  of  the  Session. 

Mrs.  Chislett  took  an  active  part  in  the  work  of  the  women 
of  the  congregation,  especially  in  their  missionary  societies  in 
which  she  served  as  an  officer  for  considerable  periods  of  time. 

By  their  prayers,  their  presence,  their  means  and  their  co¬ 
operation,  they  had  not  a  little  to  do  with  the  growth  and  pros¬ 
perity  of  this  historic  church.  Rev.  Hanford  A.  Edson  was  pastor 
of  this  church  when  they  came  to  the  city  and  with  him  was 
formed  a  strong  and  enduring  friendship. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Chislett  were  loyal  to  his  successors  through 
the  years,  though  with  some  they  had  closer  relations  than  with 
others. 

A  few  years  after  coming  to  Crown  Hill  a  suitable  residence 
was  built  on  the  grounds  for  the  superintendent  and  his  family, 
which  continued  to  be  their  home  during  the  years  following. 

Here  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Chislett  had  a  warm  welcome  for  their 
relatives  and  many  friends.  No  one  who  has  been  privileged  to 
enjoy  their  hospitality  would  be  likely  to  forget  it.  There  were 
various  kinds  of  entertainment  for  guests,  games  and  music  in  the 
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house  and  all  the  pleasures  of  country  life  outside.  The  latter  in¬ 
cluded  drives,  picnics,  fishing,  hunting,  target  shooting,  tramps 
and  other  pastimes.  Several  clubs,  composed  of  friends  in  the 
city,  came  regularly  to  the  house  for  their  sports  and  pleasures. 
During  the  seasons  of  the  year  when  nature  was  at  her  best  these 
gatherings  were  naturally  most  frequent,  but  they  were  confined 
to  no  season,  but  were  held  at  all  times. 

As  the  three  sons  grew  older  they  were  sent  away  to  school. 
In  the  fall  of  1872,  Richard,  the  oldest  boy,  entered  Troy  Poly¬ 
technic  Institute.  John  followed  the  next  year.  Neither,  how¬ 
ever,  remained  to  graduate.  Frederick,  the  youngest,  attended 
a  preparatory  school  at  Williamstown,  Mass.,  for  two  years,  en¬ 
tering  in  the  fall  of  1875. 

In  1876  Richard  made  an  extensive  tour  to  California  for  his 
health,  travelling  a  large  part  of  the  way  along  the  coast  on 
horseback  and  living  at  ranches.  Fie  went  as  far  north  as  Vic¬ 
toria,  B.  C.,  where  he  visited  in  the  home  of  Fion.  Albert  Rich¬ 
ards,  his  uncle  by  marriage,  who  for  some  fifteen  years  was 
Governor  of  the  Province  of  British  Columbia.  This  trip  was 
of  permanent  value  to  his  health. 

John  in  his  early  manhood,  after  leaving  school,  entered  the 
employ  of  Crown  Fiill  Cemetery  and  with  a  brief  intermission, 
continued  in  this  work  many  years.  As  he  grew  in  age  and  experi¬ 
ence,  he  gradually  assumed  a  more  important  part  in  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  cemetery,  thus  relieving  his  father  of  a  large  part  of 
the  work  and  responsibility  of  its  operation.  Later  he  became 
assistant  superintendent  and  on  the  death  of  his  father  in  1899, 
succeeded  him  as  superintendent. 

John  Chislett  early  developed  a  decided  musical  gift,  devot¬ 
ing  himself  specially  to  the  violin.  Through  years  of  practice  and 
the  best  instruction  he  became  an  amateur  player  of  note,  whose 
services  were  frequently  sought  for  concerts  and  on  other  oc¬ 
casions. 

As  has  already  been  stated,  his  mother  played  his  accompani- 
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ments  in  the  home  and  often  elsewhere.  The  two  were  most  con¬ 
genial  spirits  in  their  love  for  music,  inspiring  one  another  and 
creating  thus  a  very  close  bond  of  sympathy  between  them. 

The  son  also  developed  a  great  fondness  for  the  game  of 
billiards  and  became  a  very  skillful  player,  developing  a  game 
that  would  do  credit  to  a  professional.  As  the  other  sons  also  en¬ 
joyed  the  game,  as  did  many  of  their  friends,  their  father  pre¬ 
sented  them  with  a  billiard  table  one  Christmas,  much  to  their 
delight. 

Mrs.  Chislett,  soon  after  coming  to  Indianapolis,  became  af¬ 
flicted  with  hay  fever  which  necessitated  her  leaving  the  city 
during  the  late  summer  and  spending  the  early  fall  at  the  sea¬ 
shore  or  other  places  where  she  could  be  free  from  this  distressing 
malady. 

While  at  home,  she  by  no  means  confined  her  interest  to  her 
household  duties  and  the  church.  She  had  a  wide  circle  of  friends 
and  kept  in  close  touch  with  public  affairs.  When,  in  1897,  a 
chapter  of  the  Society  of  Colonial  Dames  was  organized  or  re¬ 
organized  in  Indianapolis,  she,  with  her  sister,  Alice,  who  for 
some  years  had  made  her  home  at  Crown  Hill,  united  as  charter 
members.  They  both  qualified  on  descent  from  Rev.  Thomas 
Hooker,  the  founder  of  Hartford,  Conn.  Mrs.  Chislett  took  an 
active  part  in  the  society  and  was  made  1st  Vice-President  of  the 
Chapter.  After  the  death  of  the  President  in  1899,  she  succeeded 
her  in  the  presidency. 

She  was  also  a  member  of  the  Indianapolis  Womans  Club, 
a  very  select  literary  organization,  membership  in  which  was  con¬ 
sidered  an  honor  and  an  evidence  of  decided  literary  attainments. 
She  was  called  upon  from  time  to  time  to  prepare  papers  for  the 
club  or  to  lead  a  conversation  on  some  literary  topic. 

The  sons,  Richard  and  Frederick,  as  they  reached  young 
manhood,  entered  into  business,  choosing  the  hardware  trade. 
After  several  years’  experience  in  the  store  and  on  the  road  as 
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travelling  men,  they  went  to  Lincoln,  Neb.,  where  they  estab¬ 
lished  themselves  in  the  hardware  business. 

Before  this,  however,  on  October  26,  1880,  Richard  was 
married  to  Miss  Mary  B.  Renshaw  of  Pittsburgh.  Miss  Renshaw 
was  the  oldest  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  A.  Renshaw,  a 
prominent  family  in  the  city.  Mr.  Renshaw  was  a  leading 
merchant  in  Pittsburgh,  being  the  senior  partner  of  a  large  whole¬ 
sale  and  retail  grocery  house. 

He  was  an  active  Christian  man  and  an  Elder  in  the  Shady 
Side  Presbyterian  Church. 

This  marriage  proved  in  every  way  a  happy  one.  The  young 
couple  were  united  in  all  the  important  things  of  life  and  their 
union  was  approved  by  the  families  and  friends  interested. 

The  Chislett  brothers  did  not  long  remain  in  Lincoln,  but 
after  a  year  or  two  disposed  of  their  store  and  returned  to  Indian¬ 
apolis.  Both  resumed  their  former  callings  as  travelling  salesmen 
for  hardware  houses.  Richard,  however,  did  not  long  continue 
in  this  line  of  business.  His  father-in-law,  Mr.  John  R.  Renshaw, 
having  died,  he  moved  with  his  family  to  Pittsburgh  and  became 
a  partner  in  the  firm  of  John  R.  Renshaw  &  Company,  continu¬ 
ing  in  this  grocery  house  during  the  rest  of  his  active  business  life. 

On  coming  to  Pittsburgh  he  and  his  family  became  identi¬ 
fied  with  the  Shady  Side  Presbyterian  Church  where  most  of  their 
relatives  attended  and  where  he  was  made  a  deacon  in  1912.  Later 
they  occupied  the  Renshaw  family  residence  at  5131  Ellsworth 
Avenue.  While  for  many  years  Mr.  Chislett  devoted  himself 
closely  to  business,  in  his  later  life  he  has  taken  more  or  less  ex¬ 
tended  vacations  both  winter  and  summer.  In  the  winter  season 
he  and  his  family  went  for  a  number  of  years  to  the  West  Indies. 
His  wife  and  himself  were  at  the  Island  of  Bermuda  at  the  time 
of  the  devastating  earthquake  of  January,  1907.  Mr.  Chislett  had 
a  narrow  escape  from  death.  He  was  in  a  store  in  Kingston  when 
the  great  shock  occurred  and  being  near  the  door  rushed  out  into 
the  street  just  in  time  to  see  the  walls  of  the  building  toppling 
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behind  him.  He  was  struck  in  the  back  and  knocked  down  by 
the  falling  bricks  and  debris,  but  escaped  serious  injury.  He 
stated  in  a  letter  that  as  far  as  he  knew  he  was  the  only  person 
in  the  building  at  the  time  who  escaped  alive.  Mrs.  Chislett  was 
at  their  boarding  place  in  the  country  and  was  unhurt,  though 
the  house  was  severely  shaken. 

In  the  summer  season,  Mr.  Chislett  and  his  family,  for  years, 
have  gone  to  Georgian  Bay,  Ontario,  Canada,  where  he  has  a  sum¬ 
mer  home. 

Mr.  Frederick  V.  Chislett  became  a  very  successful  travelling 
salesman.  He  represented,  for  a  number  of  years,  the  firm  of 
William  Blair  &  Company  of  Chicago.  Afterwards  he  travelled 
for  the  Simmons  Hardware  Company  of  St.  Louis.  For  some 
years  he  stood  at  the  head  or  near  the  head  of  the  travelling  sales¬ 
men  of  these  large  houses  in  the  amount  of  his  sales. 

On  February  10,  1892,  at  Crawfordsville,  Ind.,  he  married 
Miss  Katherine  Elston,  daughter  of  Col.  and  Mrs.  L.  C.  Elston  of 
that  city.  The  bride  was  a  niece  of  Gen.  Lew  Wallace  of  Civil 
War  fame  and  who  was  even  more  famous  as  the  author  of  Ben 
Hur  and  other  works. 

The  young  couple  made  their  home  in  Indianapolis  and  Mrs. 
Chislett  soon  won  for  herself  a  position  of  prominence  in  the 
young  social  life  of  the  city  and  made  many  friends.  In  every 
way  she  proved  a  happy  addition  to  the  Chislett  family.  Later 
she  became  Historian  of  the  local  chapter  of  the  Colonial  Dames. 
There  was  no  issue  by  this  marriage. 

This  young  couple  were  not  long  spared  to  each  other.  A 
few  years  afterward  the  husband  began  to  fail  in  health  and  on 
March  8,  1897,  God  called  him  home.  He  was  buried  at  Crown 
Hill  cemetery.  His  uncle,  Rev.  Maurice  D.  Edwards,  D.D.,  con¬ 
ducted  the  funeral  service. 

From  boyhood  he  was  a  communicant  in  the  church  of  his 
family,  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church  of  Indianapolis. 

After  his  death  his  widow  returned  to  her  old  home  at  Craw- 
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fordsville,  Ind.,  to  reside.  Not  many  years  later,  she,  too,  passed 
away  leaving  to  her  family  and  friends  a  blessed  memory.  She 
was  buried  beside  her  husband  in  Crown  Hill. 

Some  two  years  after  the  death  of  his  son  and  namesake,  Mr. 
Frederick  W.  Chislett  was  taken  seriously  ill  while  visiting  his  son, 
Richard,  in  Pittsburgh.  After  many  weeks  of  suffering  and 
weakness,  which  were  bravely  born,  on  November  8,  1899,  the 
golden  bowl  of  life  was  broken. 

His  death  brought  sorrow  to  many  outside  his  family  circle. 
He  was  buried  in  beautiful  Crown  Hill  Cemetery,  which  is  so 
largely  his  creation  and  which  will  ever  be  his  monument. 

Mr.  Chislett  was  a  man  whose  whole  life  centered  in  his  fam¬ 
ily,  his  work  and  the  church.  He  belonged  to  no  fraternities  and 
never  felt  the  need  of  any,  but  he  had  his  circle  of  warm  personal 
friends.  He  loved  games  and  amusements  of  various  kinds,  es¬ 
pecially  outdoor  recreations. 

The  following  resolution  passed  at  his  death  by  the  managers 
of  the  cemetery  evidences  the  esteem  in  which  he  was  held  by  that 
body  with  whom  he  had  been  so  long  associated,  and  their  appre¬ 
ciation  of  his  services  as  superintendent:  "'Resolved,  that  we  desire 
to  make  here  of  permanent  record  our  testimony  to  his  unselfish, 
faithful,  honest,  capable  and  most  intelligent  labors  in  behalf  of 
the  Association  in  securing  every  desirable  object  and  in  the  elim¬ 
ination  of  those  features  that  so  often  wound  the  eye  and  feelings 
of  surviving  friends,  who  find  solace  and  comfort  in  visiting  the 
resting  place  of  the  dear  ones  gone  before  to  the  inevitable  tomb.” 

As  has  already  been  stated,  his  son,  John,  succeeded  his 
father  as  superintendent  of  the  cemetery.  He  had  been  so  long 
associated  with  him  and  was  so  familiar  with  the  work  as  well  as 
his  father’s  ideals  that  the  affairs  of  the  cemetery  continued  prac¬ 
tically  unchanged,  though,  of  course,  the  new  superintendent,  as 
time  went  by,  put  the  stamp  of  his  own  personality  on  its  man¬ 
agement  and  development.  The  success  of  the  son  was  quite 
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equal  to  that  of  the  father,  but  this  was  largely  due  to  the  inheri¬ 
tance  he  had  received  from  his  predecessor. 

Mr.  John  Chislett  continued  superintendent  for  over  twenty 
years.  During  his  management  the  cemetery  grounds  were  much 
enlarged  and  beautified,  so  that  they  constituted  a  magnificent 
park  which  the  residents  of  the  city  and  strangers  loved  to  visit. 

Not  many  years  elapsed  after  the  death  of  Mr.  Frederick 
W.  Chislett  before  the  health  of  Mrs.  Chislett  began  to  fail.  With 
her  it  was  not  disease,  but  the  gradual  weakening  of  the  vital 
powers  due  to  advancing  years.  For  a  considerable  time  she  was 
able  to  be  moved  about  in  a  wheeled  chair  among  her  flowers,  but 
she  required  the  services  of  an  attendant.  With  unclouded  mind 
she  was  able  still  longer  to  direct  the  affairs  of  her  household 
and  to  meet  friends,  but  the  cords  of  life  were  loosening  and  the 
"earthly  house  of  this  tabernacle”  was  soon  to  be  dissolved. 

With  loving  hands  to  minister  to  her  to  the  end  and  "the 
peace  of  God  that  passeth  all  understanding”  in  her  heart,  she  en¬ 
tered  into  the  heavenly  rest  on  January  5,  1910.  Her  body  was 
laid  beside  that  of  her  husband  in  Crown  Hill. 

Mr.  John  Chislett  did  not  long  continue  superintendent  after 
his  mother’s  death  but,  resigning  his  position,  came  to  Pittsburgh 
to  reside  where  the  rest  of  his  immediate  family  were  living  and 
most  of  his  relatives.  In  his  own  bachelor  apartment  he  lives 
quietly,  finding  pleasure  in  his  violin  and  in  an  amateur  photog¬ 
raphy  in  which  he  excels.  His  brother’s  home  is  also  his  home. 
He  spends  his  winters  for  the  most  part  with  his  brother’s  family 
in  California  and  his  summers  with  them  at  Georgian  Bay, 
Canada. 

To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  E.  Chislett  have  been  born  four 
children,  three  daughters  and  one  son. 

Margaret,  the  oldest,  was  born  at  Lincoln,  Neb.,  September 
5,  1881,  and  was  named  after  her  paternal  grandmother.  On 
October  15,  1914,  she  was  married  to  Daniel  E.  Nevin  of  Sewick- 
ley,  Pa.,  where  the  couple  make  their  home. 
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Rebecca  Feree,  the  second  daughter,  was  born  at  Indian¬ 
apolis,  March  18,  1884,  and  was  named  after  her  mother’s  sister, 
Miss  Rebecca  Feree  Renshaw.  She  is  her  father’s  chief  home- 
keeper. 

Alice  was  born  in  Pittsburgh,  June  14,  1894,  and  was  named 
after  her  grandmother’s  sister,  Miss  Alice  Edwards.  She  is  now 
employed  as  Director  of  Social  Service  in  the  Children’s  Hospital 
of  Pittsburgh. 

The  son,  John,  named  after  his  maternal  grandfather,  was 
born  at  Indianapolis,  December  29,  1885. 

He  was  educated  as  a  boy  and  prepared  for  college  at  the 
Shady  Side  Academy,  Pittsburgh.  He  entered  Princeton  Uni¬ 
versity  in  the  class  of  1907,  graduating  with  his  class.  After 
graduation  he  chose  a  business  career  and  entered  his  father’s 
grocery  store  in  Pittsburgh.  By  application  and  ability  he  ad¬ 
vanced  in  the  business,  relieving  his  father  more  and  more  of  its 
responsibility  and  management.  When  his  father  retired  and  the 
business  was  merged  with  that  of  another  firm,  and  thus  much 
enlarged,  he  became  a  manager  in  the  consolidated  house. 

On  May  7,  1917,  he  married  Miss  Rose  Leader,  daughter  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Milton  H.  Leader  of  Findlay,  Ohio,  at  the  home  of 
the  bride’s  parents. 

They  have  two  children,  Richard  Edwards  Chislett  II,  born 
March  3,  1918,  and  John  Leader  Chislett,  born  May  26,  1925. 

Mrs.  Chislett  is  a  musician  of  note  as  a  concert  singer  and 
for  fourteen  years  was  the  contralto  in  the  choir  of  the  Shady 
Side  Church  of  Pittsburgh. 

All  of  these  children  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  E.  Chislett 
have  followed  their  parents  in  identifying  themselves  with  the 
church  as  communicants  and  have  taken  an  active  part  in  her 
activities. 

Father  and  children  met  with  a  great  sorrow  in  the  death  of 
the  beloved  wife  and  mother  who  entered  into  rest  December  7, 
1922. 
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Mary  Bailey  Chislett  lived  her  life  well.  As  with  the  Mary 
of  Gospel  story,  the  precious  ointment  of  her  deepest  love  she 
devoted  to  her  Saviour,  but  the  odor  of  it  as  of  old  "'filled  the 
house.”  Her  Christian  character,  her  utter  unselfishness  and  her 
faithfulness  to  every  duty  won  for  her  not  only  the  respect 
of  all  who  knew  her,  but  the  deepest  affection  of  her  family  circle 
and  of  her  intimate  friends. 

William  Bell  Edwards 

Between  Margaret  Dwight  and  William  Bell  Edwards,  two 
children  were  born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Edwards,  both  of 
whom  passed  away  in  early  childhood.  These  were  Richard  and 
Catherine,  who  were  named  after  their  parents.  The  fourth 
child,  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  was  born  in  Pittsburgh,  October 
16,  1837.  He  was  educated  in  the  private  schools  of  the  city  and 
later  entered  the  Western  University  of  Pittsburgh,  but  did  not 
complete  his  course,  owing  to  the  removal  of  the  family  to  the 
West. 

In  his  youth  he  entered  into  the  full  communion  of  the 
church  and  became  enrolled  as  a  member  of  the  Third  Presby¬ 
terian  Church. 

When  the  family,  in  18  56,  went  to  Dubuque  to  reside,  he  de¬ 
cided  to  begin  the  study  of  law  and  for  this  purpose  entered  the 
office  of  Mr.  Oliver  P.  Shiras,  a  young  lawyer  of  promise,  who 
years  afterward  became  a  Lfnited  States  District  Judge.  Mr. 
Shiras  belonged  to  a  well  known  Pittsburgh  family  and  this  fact 
naturally  produced  a  friendly  bond  between  himself  and  the  Ed¬ 
wards  family. 

William  continued  his  studies  until  he  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  but  did  not  enter  upon  its  practice. 

Dubuque,  at  this  time,  was  not  a  promising  field  for  a  young 
lawyer  owing  to  the  financial  depression  and  the  number  of 
lawyers  already  in  the  city. 

Beside  he  probably  found  that  the  profession  did  not  appeal 
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to  him  as  he  had  hoped,  so  when  a  business  opening  in  Pittsburgh 
presented  itself  it  was  accepted. 

For  several  years  he  held  an  important  position  in  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Salt  Company  of  that  city.  This  was  a  large  concern 
that  was  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  certain  chemicals. 

In  June,  1867,  he  left  the  company,  entering  into  partner¬ 
ship  with  one  of  its  leading  officials,  the  firm’s  name  being  "Col- 
houn  &  Edwards.”  Their  place  of  business  was  on  Water  Street. 
This  firm  followed  much  the  same  line  of  business  as  the  salt  com¬ 
pany,  but  did  not  manufacture,  confining  their  activities  to  the 
importation  and  sale  of  finished  products. 

This  partnership  did  not  last  long  as  the  profits  were  not 
sufficient  to  justify  it.  Mr.  Edwards,  therefore,  retired  and  ac¬ 
cepted  the  position  of  cashier  of  the  Empire  Transportation  Line. 
This  was  an  auxiliary  company  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad.  It 
was  later  merged  into  the  Union  Line.  Here  he  remained  many 
years,  until  advancing  age  practically  closed  his  active  business  life. 

During  the  Civil  War,  Mr.  Edwards  was  a  very  active  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  "Subsistence  Committee”  of  Pittsburgh,  a  patriotic 
organization  that  cared  for  the  soldiers  who  were  constantly  pass¬ 
ing  through  the  city  in  regiments,  squads  and  singly.  Whether 
one  or  a  thousand  came,  all  were  looked  after  and  provided  with 
a  substantial  meal  or  whatever  else  was  needed.  At  any  hour  of 
the  day  or  night  the  members  of  this  committee  were  liable  to  be 
called  upon  to  feed  a  regiment  or  more  at  the  city  hall. 

The  work  was  thus  exacting  and  fatiguing,  frequently  in¬ 
terfering  with  the  night’s  rest  and  often  making  its  call  for  serv¬ 
ice  at  inconvenient  times.  No  members  of  the  committee  were 
more  faithful  in  this  patriotic  and  voluntary  work  than  Mr.  Ed¬ 
wards. 

In  the  fall  of  1871,  on  account  of  ill  health,  and  on  the  ad¬ 
vice  of  his  physician,  he  spent  a  year  and  a  half  in  travel  abroad. 
His  brother,  Maurice,  then  beginning  his  second  year  in  Auburn 
Theological  Seminary,  accompanied  him.  They  passed  the  win- 
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ter  in  Egypt,  journeying  on  the  Nile  on  a  dahabeah  for  seven 
weeks.  Then  they  made  a  brief  trip  to  Palestine,  visiting  Jeru¬ 
salem  and  vicinity.  Afterward  they  went  to  Damascus,  Con¬ 
stantinople,  Athens,  Italy,  Switzerland,  Germany,  France  and 
England. 

The  brother  returned  home  at  the  end  of  a  year  to  resume 
his  studies,  but  Mr.  Edwards  remained  abroad  about  six  months 
longer.  This  trip  proved  of  great  benefit  to  him  and  his  health 
was  permanently  improved. 

While  Mr.  Edwards  was  all  his  life  a  business  man,  his  natural 
tastes  and  his  gifts  ran  in  other  lines. 

He  early  began  to  study  music  and  to  cultivate  his  voice 
which  was  a  baritone  with  a  bass  quality.  In  an  amateur  way  he 
became  a  thoroughly  educated  musician  and  occupied  for  many 
years  a  prominent  place  in  the  musical  circles  of  Pittsburgh. 

For  most  of  these  years  he  had  charge  of  the  quartette  choir 
in  the  Third  Presbyterian  Church.  This  choir  ranked  among  the 
best  in  the  city.  He,  himself,  sang  bass  in  the  quartette. 

He  thus  rendered  a  long  and  valuable  voluntary  service  to 
the  church  that  was  highly  appreciated  by  the  congregation. 
Friends  in  the  church  in  many  ways  recognized  it,  once  by  pre¬ 
senting  him  with  a  gold  watch. 

Beside  his  church  work,  Mr.  Edwards  was  often  called  upon 
to  sing  in  concerts  and  on  other  occasions.  He  was  also  a  member 
of  various  musical  organizations  and  for  many  years  there  were 
few  local  musical  events  occurring  in  Pittsburgh  in  which  he  did 
not  have  some  part.  Frequently,  also,  he  was  called  upon  to 
counsel  in  musical  matters  and  many  young  singers  sought  his 
advice  and  assistance  in  furthering  their  plans  and  ambitions. 

Mr.  Edwards  confined  his  musical  activities  entirely  to  sing¬ 
ing.  In  his  youth  he  had  indeed  learned  to  play  the  flute  to  some 
extent,  but  when  he  found  he  had  a  voice  and  began  to  cultivate 
it,  instrumental  music  was  entirely  discontinued. 
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His  cultured  tastes  were,  however,  by  no  means  confined  to 
music.  Mr.  Edwards  had  a  deep  appreciation  of  art  in  all  its 
phases.  To  a  natural  aptitude  for  it,  had  been  added  the  educa¬ 
tion  that  came  from  visiting  many  of  the  great  art  galleries  of 
Europe  and  the  reading  of  standard  works  on  painting  and  sculp¬ 
ture. 

His  judgment  on  art  questions  was  often  sought  and  always 
commanded  weight.  At  times  he  was  called  upon  to  prepare  pa¬ 
pers  on  art  subjects.  Had  he  not  been  so  devoted  to  music  he 
might  have  become  a  recognized  art  critic  on  painting  and 
sculpture. 

William  Edwards  never  married.  Until  the  death  of  his 
parents  in  1884  and  the  subsequent  breaking  up  of  the  home,  he 
lived  with  his  family. 

His  home  meant  everything  to  him  and  he  was  a  main  stay 
of  the  household.  In  every  way  he  was  a  good  son  and  brother, 
always  thoughtful  for  others,  never  unkind  or  selfish.  Every 
member  of  the  family  looked  to  him  for  counsel  and  depended 
much  upon  his  judgment. 

He  was  never  known  to  be  angry  in  the  home  or  petulant  or 
forgetful  of  the  rights  and  feelings  of  others.  In  many  ways 
and  at  all  times  the  members  of  the  family  circle  leaned  upon 
him  as  one  who  could  be  depended  upon  under  all  circumstances. 
When  the  home  was  broken  up  he  was  obliged  to  board,  but  he 
found  pleasant  quarters  with  Miss  Killikelly,  who  lived  at  the 
east  end  of  the  city.  Here  he  remained  for  many  years  and  found 
what  proved  to  him  a  second  home. 

His  time  fully  occupied  with  business,  music  and  his  social 
life,  the  years  passed  by  very  rapidly  until  old  age  began  to  creep 
on  and  one  activity  after  another  had  to  be  relinquished  or  at  least 
partially  given  up.  Failing  health  and  strength  at  last  necessi¬ 
tated  his  being  taken  to  the  hospital  for  care  and  treatment.  Here 
he  quietly  passed  away  on  August  9,  1916.  He  was  buried  in  the 
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family  lot  in  Allegheny  Cemetery.  With  all  who  knew  him  in 
the  years  of  his  vigorous  manhood  and  in  the  intimacy  of  family 
life,  he  left  a  precious  memory  that  can  never  fade. 

Emily  Edwards 
(Mrs.  DeWitt  Clinton  Cram) 

The  fifth  child  and  third  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rich¬ 
ard  Edwards  was  born  July  17,  1839,  at  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Why  she  was  named  Emily,  the  writer  does  not  know,  as 
none  of  the  kin  on  either  side  of  the  house,  to  his  knowledge,  bore 
that  name.  Possibly  it  was  chosen  from  mere  preference.  Cer¬ 
tainly  it  is  a  suitable  name  for  a  girl  or  woman. 

The  childhood  and  early  life  of  Emily  was  very  similar  to 
that  of  her  older  sister  Margaret.  The  home  and  school  life  were 
the  same.  She  had  what  Margaret  did  not  have,  an  older  sister 
and  brother  for  playmates.  In  an  educational  way  Emily,  as 
a  child,  was  given  the  best  advantages  the  city  of  Pittsburgh  then 
afforded. 

Her  musical  training  was  not  neglected  and  she  took  courses 
in  piano  playing  and  vocal  culture.  Like  her  older  sister  she  de¬ 
veloped  a  decided  taste  and  not  a  little  talent  for  music.  When 
just  entering  young  womanhood  the  family  moved  to  Dubuque, 
Iowa,  to  reside.  Soon  after  this  Emily  was  sent  to  the  Young 
Ladies  Seminary  at  Monticello,  Ill.,  to  complete  her  school  educa¬ 
tion.  Here  she  remained  for  a  school  year  and  made  good  use  of 
her  opportunities.  Returning  home,  having  completed  her  edu¬ 
cation,  Miss  Emily  entered  into  the  young  society  life  of  Du¬ 
buque.  Her  social  gifts  and  her  musical  attainments  made  her 
many  friends.  Her  well  trained  soprano  voice  was  often  heard 
in  concerts  as  well  as  in  the  church  and  parlor.  Her  social  life 
as  a  young  lady  was  brief.  On  September  1  5,  18  58,  when  nine¬ 
teen  years  of  age,  she  was  married  at  her  home  to  Mr.  DeWitt 
Clinton  Cram,  a  young  lawyer  of  Dubuque.  Rev.  J.  H.  Trow- 
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bridge,  D.D.,  pastor  of  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church,  officiated 
on  this  occasion. 

Mr.  Cram  was  born  in  Perkinsville,  Windsor  Co.,  Vermont, 
and  came  from  old  Puritan  stock.  He  prepared  for  college  at 
Chester  Academy  in  that  state  and  entered  Dartmouth  in  the 
class  of  18  50,  graduating  with  honors  and  receiving  the  Phi  Beta 
Kappa  Key.  During  his  course  he  was  a  member  of  the  Alpha 
Delta  Phi  Fraternity.  After  graduating  he  taught  school  in 
Troy,  N.  Y.,  for  several  years  and  at  the  age  of  twenty-one  was 
principal  of  the  first  high  school  established  in  that  city.  Devot¬ 
ing  his  evenings  and  spare  time  to  the  study  of  law,  he  was  ad¬ 
mitted  to  the  bar  at  Albany.  In  18  57  he  came  to  Dubuque  to 
practice  his  profession  and  became  the  Junior  partner  of  the  law 
firm  of  Smith,  Poor,  Adams  and  Cram. 

The  young  couple  lived  for  some  time  with  the  bride  s 
parents  and  Mr.  Cram  proved  a  very  welcome  addition  to  the 
family  circle.  Both  of  them  were  members  of  the  Second  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church  of  Dubuque.  On  October  13,  18  59,  a  son  was 
born  to  them  and  was  named  William  Edwards  in  honor  of  his 
maternal  uncle.  Mr.  Cram  was  recognized  as  a  rising  young  man 
in  his  profession,  commanding  universal  respect  for  his  character 
and  abilities.  He  was  only  fairly  started  in  his  professional 
career,  when  the  Civil  War  broke  out.  The  call  of  country  in 
this  crisis  made  a  strong  appeal  to  him  and  he  felt  that  he  must 
have  a  part  in  the  task  of  saving  the  Union.  So,  abandoning 
his  law  practice  for  a  time,  he  personally  recruited  a  company 
of  men  which  became  Company  "B”  in  the  Sixth  Iowa  Cavalry. 
Of  this  company  he  was  commissioned  Captain.  His  wife  and 
child  remained  with  her  parents  in  Pittsburgh,  while  he  was  ab¬ 
sent  in  the  service.  This  regiment,  however,  was  never  sent 
South,  but  during  the  entire  war  was  engaged  in  campaigns  in 
the  Indian  Country  of  the  upper  Missouri  River.  These  Indian 
troubles  grew  out  of  and  followed  the  Sioux  outbreak  of  1862 
in  Minnesota.  Indian  campaigns  were  not  what  Captain  Cram 
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expected  when  he  entered  the  service,  but  they  were  closely  re¬ 
lated  to  the  larger  conflict.  It  was  a  service  to  which  was  at¬ 
tached  little  glory  nor  perhaps  a  great  deal  of  danger,  compared 
with  the  campaigns  in  the  South,  but  it  was  one  entailing  at 
times,  great  hardships.  Following  up  the  illusive  Sioux  in  the 
vast  wilderness  of  the  upper  Missouri,  making  forced  marches 
to  intercept  the  foe,  living  for  months  where  habitations  of  any 
kind  were  unknown  and  the  only  protection  against  the  fierce 
storms  of  the  region  was  tents,  having  often  no  vegetables  in 
their  rations  to  ward  off  scurvy — all  this  made  these  campaigns 
anything  but  mere  summer  excursions.  Captain  Cram  once  told 
the  writer  of  two  incidents  that  illustrate  this.  On  one  occasion 
his  regiment  lost  fifty  horses  in  a  single  night  who  perished  in  a 
storm  from  exposure.  At  another  time  he  received  from  a  friend 
through  the  mail  three  or  four  onions,  and  so  great  a  treat  were 
they  considered,  that  they  were  carefully  divided  among  his  mess 
of  officers  as  delicacies.  At  the  close  of  each  summer’s  campaign 
this  army,  which  was  under  the  command  of  Gen.  Alfred  Sully, 
returned  to  Sioux  City,  Iowa,  for  the  winter.  Mrs.  Cram,  with 
her  young  child,  at  this  time  joined  her  husband,  travelling  by 
stage  across  the  whole  state  of  Iowa,  a  journey  of  some  three 
hundred  miles  beside  the  railroad  journey  from  Pittsburgh,  where 
her  parents  then  resided  and  where  she  spent  her  summers,  until 
the  close  of  the  Civil  War.  Promotion  in  the  Indian  service 
was  by  no  means  so  rapid  as  in  the  South,  but  Captain  Cram  be¬ 
came  a  Major  during  the  War  and  when  he  retired  at  its  close, 
it  was  with  the  rank  of  Brevet  Lieutenant  Colonel.  Fie  seldom, 
however,  in  after  life  was  given  the  latter  title,  but  was  generally 
known  until  his  death  as  Major  Cram. 

During  the  war,  on  March  31,  1863,  a  second  son  was  born 
to  Captain  and  Mrs.  Cram,  who  was  named  Clinton,  after  his 
father.  This  child  lived  but  a  short  time  and  died  at  Pittsburgh, 
August  9th  of  the  same  year.  The  little  form  was  laid  away  in 
the  family  burial  lot  of  his  grandparents  in  Allegheny  Cemetery. 
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About  the  close  of  the  Civil  War  a  third  son  was  born  on 
March  18,  1865,  and  was  named  Dwight  Maurice.  These  are 
family  names  on  the  mother’s  side  of  the  house.  This  child  grew 
to  manhood  and  is  still  living. 

After  his  discharge  from  the  Army,  at  the  close  of  the  Civil 
War,  Major  Cram  returned  to  Dubuque  with  his  family  and  re¬ 
sumed  his  law  practice,  which  practically  meant  beginning  his 
professional  life  anew.  Soon  a  home  was  purchased  on  Iowa 
Street,  near  Tenth,  and  the  family  began  housekeeping  once  more. 
Several  years  after  they  removed  to  Locust  Street,  between 
Twelfth  and  Thirteenth  Streets.  Here  they  had  as  a  neighbor, 
Hon.  William  B.  Allison,  who  for  thirty  years  represented  Iowa 
in  the  U.  S.  Senate  and  who,  in  several  campaigns,  was  a  promi¬ 
nent  candidate  among  the  Republicans  for  the  nomination  for 
the  presidency.  He  and  Major  Cram  were  close  friends.  The 
writer  well  remembers  when  he  was  a  boy  and  Senator  Allison 
was  a  young  lawyer,  unknown  to  fame,  how  Mr.  Cram  brought 
him  one  evening  to  supper  at  the  Edwards’  home  that  he  might 
have  his  first  taste  of  strawberry  shortcake,  then  a  new  dish  of 
which  Mr.  Allison  had  never  eaten.  The  rapid  disappearance  of 
the  shortcake  evidenced  that  it  was  appreciated  by  every  one 
present,  including  the  guest. 

On  August  10,  1870,  a  fourth  child,  the  first  daughter,  was 
born  to  Major  and  Mrs.  Cram.  She  was  named  Katharine  Ed¬ 
wards  after  her  maternal  grandmother.  Katharine  was  the  last 
child  born  to  the  parents.  She  reached  maturity  and  is  still  liv¬ 
ing.  Mrs.  Cram,  during  all  her  married  life,  was  active  in  the 
work  of  the  church  and  deeply  interested  in  its  welfare.  She  and 
her  husband  were  faithful  attendants  at  the  services.  Mrs.  Cram 
was  specially  helpful  in  the  musical  part  of  the  services.  For 
long  periods  she  sang  soprano  in  the  choir  and  had  general  charge 
of  the  music.  In  the  social  life  of  the  congregation  also,  and  in 
the  women’s  organizations  she  had  no  small  part.  Her  long  resi¬ 
dence  in  the  city  gave  her  a  wide  acquaintance  and  had  made  her 
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many  friends.  Her  activities  and  influence  for  good  were  by  no 
means,  however,  confined  to  the  church.  She  was  a  member  of 
the  Society  of  the  Colonial  Dames  and  also  was  a  Daughter  of 
the  American  Revolution.  Much  of  the  time  that  could  be 
spared  from  her  home  duties  was  given  to  furthering  the  social 
and  public  life  of  the  city.  She  rendered  thus  an  unselfish  service 
that  was  widely  recognized  in  the  community.  Major  Cram, 
after  the  Civil  War,  served  for  years  on  the  School  Board  of  the 
city  and  for  a  time  was  its  president.  As  a  former  educator  he 
not  only  took  a  great  interest  in  the  schools,  but  was  competent 
as  few  are,  to  direct  their  oversight.  He  gave  much  time  and 
thought  to  this  important  part  of  the  public  service.  In  this 
work  he  came  in  close  and  sympathetic  relations  with  the  teach¬ 
ers  personally,  giving  them  counsel  and  support  that  was  highly 
appreciated.  The  writer  many  years  ago  met  a  former  teacher 
in  the  public  schools  of  Dubuque  and  has  not  forgotten  the 
tribute  she  paid  to  the  efficient  and  unselfish  labors  of  Major  Cram 
as  a  School  Director.  All  of  these  activities  were  without  com¬ 
pensation  other  than  the  satisfaction  of  rendering  a  public  service 
to  the  city  and  its  youth. 

In  their  later  life  Major  and  Mrs.  Cram  purchased  another 
home  at  No.  5  Seventeenth  Street.  This  was  a  delightful  change 
for  the  whole  family  and  here  the  parents  resided  for  the  rest  of 
their  lives.  On  September  15,  1883,  they  celebrated  their  silver 
wedding.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  W.  Chislett  were  present  from  Indian¬ 
apolis  to  participate  in  the  celebration.  On  the  evening  of  that 
day  a  large  company  of  friends  gathered  in  the  home  to  present 
their  congratulations.  They  represented  the  elite  of  the  city. 
The  character  of  the  company  assembled  that  evening  and  the 
heartiness  of  their  greetings  evidenced  the  high  standing  of  Major 
and  Mrs.  Cram  in  the  community.  It  was  about  this  time  that 
Major  Cram  was  appointed  United  States  Attorney  in  the  newly 
organized  Northern  District  of  Iowa.  This  office  he  filled  with 
credit  to  himself  and  for  the  good  of  the  public  service,  but  as  it 
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was  largely  a  political  office,  with  the  change  of  parties  in  the 
national  administration,  he  lost  the  position  but  was  retained  as 
Assistant  District  Attorney.  Major  Cram  was  a  Republican,  but 
he  was  no  politician,  much  less  an  office  seeker.  He  was  doubtless 
retained  as  Assistant  Attorney  partly  because  he  was  an  old 
soldier  and  the  politicians  were  sensitive  about  alienating  the  Civil 
War  Veterans.  As  Assistant,  however,  he  continued  to  conduct 
the  larger  part  of  the  business  of  the  office. 

Not  many  years  after  this  his  eyesight  began  to  fail.  This 
was  the  first  symptom  of  a  serious  nervous  trouble  that  finally 
ended  his  life.  The  progress  of  the  disease  was  very  gradual  and 
for  several  years  he  had  the  partial  use  of  his  eyes,  but  at  last  sight 
failed  entirely  and  he  was  destined  to  spend  the  rest  of  his  days  in 
total  darkness.  Most  men,  under  such  circumstances,  would 
have  retired  from  active  life  and  sought  seclusion.  But  it  was 
not  so  with  Major  Cram.  He  neither  resigned  his  position  nor 
lessened  his  activities,  but  kept  up  his  work  as  an  official  of  the 
Government  as  faithfully  and  efficiently  as  when  he  possessed 
normal  vision.  Indeed  he  was  the  more  particular  in  the  per¬ 
formance  of  his  duties  because  of  his  blindness.  As  he  once  said 
to  the  writer  "a  blind  man  cannot  afford  to  make  mistakes,  for  if 
he  does  make  a  mistake,  it  will  be  attributed  to  his  blindness, 
whatever  the  reason.”  The  Major  possessed  a  remarkable  mem¬ 
ory.  What  was  read  to  him  or  told  him  once,  he  could  remem¬ 
ber.  Thus  he  could  go  into  court  in  the  trial  of  a  case,  examine 
witnesses,  cite  authorities,  make  his  argument  and  conduct  the 
whole  proceedings,  depending  entirely  upon  his  memory.  He 
told  the  writer  that  once  at  Sioux  City  he  was  examining  wit¬ 
nesses  before  the  Grand  Jury  for  two  days  and  that  it  was  not 
until  the  close  of  the  second  day  that  the  jury  discovered  that 
there  was  anything  wrong  with  his  eyesight,  and  then  it  was  be¬ 
cause  of  his  groping  for  a  door.  In  court  he  usually  had  a  clerk 
or  attendant  with  him  to  assist  him  with  his  papers  and  guide 
his  movements,  but  this  was  by  no  means  always  the  case.  He 
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was  known  all  over  the  state  as  the  "Blind  Lawyer.”  While  he 
usually  had  a  clerk  or  a  member  of  his  family  accompany  him 
when  he  went  out  of  the  city,  sometimes  he  went  alone.  He  was 
known  by  railroad  employees  as  well  as  at  the  hotels  and  in  the 
court  houses.  Everybody  was  kind  and  lent  him  a  guiding  hand 
when  necessary.  His  condition  aroused  sympathy  and  his  cheer¬ 
ful  response  to  offers  of  assistance  made  him  many  friends.  He 
held  his  government  office  until  his  death,  which  occurred  April 
18,  1903,  a  period  of  some  twenty  years.  To  the  end  his  courage 
never  failed  him.  When  unable  to  go  to  his  office,  he  still  directed 
its  affairs  from  his  home  and  when  at  last,  too  weak  to  rise  to  his 
feet,  he  had  others  support  him  while  he  used  the  telephone  to 
communicate  with  his  clerk. 

At  his  death  the  Dubuque  County  Bar  Association  passed 
resolutions  of  appreciation  of  his  work  and  character  which 
fittingly  voiced  the  respect  in  which  he  was  held  by  his  associates 
of  the  legal  profession.  He  was  buried  from  his  home.  His 
brother-in-law,  Rev.  Maurice  D.  Edwards,  D.D.,  of  St.  Paul, 
Minn.,  conducted  the  services,  assisted  by  Rev.  Joseph  M.  Robin¬ 
son,  D.D.,  Pastor  of  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church  of  Dubuque, 
of  which  Major  Cram  was  a  member.  Among  the  pall  bearers 
were  Senator  William  B.  Allison,  Judge  Oliver  P.  Shiras  of  the 
United  States  District  Court,  and  two  other  judges.  The  inter¬ 
ment  was  at  Linwood  Cemetery.  The  press  of  Dubuque  and 
northern  Iowa  paid  high  tribute  to  the  character  and  work  of 
Major  Cram.  They  made  special  mention  of  the  heroic  and  suc¬ 
cessful  way  in  which  he  continued  his  work  during  his  years  of 
blindness.  The  following  extract  is  from  one  of  these  tributes: 
"The  life  of  Major  DeWitt  C.  Cram  teaches  a  lesson  that  each 
person  might  with  profit  to  himself  adopt.  Many  years  ago  Mr. 
Cram  was  rendered  blind.  He  knew  his  great  loss  and  was  thor¬ 
oughly  aware  of  the  awfulness  of  his  affliction,  yet  his  spirits  did 
not  droop.  He  held  his  head  high  and  walked  with  military  bear¬ 
ing,  inviting  the  sympathy  of  companionship,  but  no  pity  for  his 
condition.” 
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Another  paper  said:  "His  affliction  failed  to  sour  his  life,  but 
rather  made  it  sweeter  and  his  courage  in  battle  was  rivaled  by  the 
bravery  with  which  he  bore  his  separation  from  what  man  holds 
dear.”  Aside  from  his  faith  in  God,  three  principles  dominated 
his  life,  viz:  his  devotion  to  his  wife  and  family;  his  hatred  of  in¬ 
justice,  and  his  sympathy  with  the  poor.  Mrs.  Cram  did  not 
remain  long  after  her  husband  was  taken.  Her  health  soon  began 
to  fail  and  on  January  18,  1908,  she,  too,  entered  into  rest.  During 
the  more  than  fifty  years  she  had  lived  in  Dubuque  and  been 
active  in  the  social  life  of  the  city  as  well  as  in  church  work  and 
in  musical  circles,  she  had  made  many  friends,  who  deeply 
mourned  her  departure.  Her  pastor,  Rev.  John  T.  Bergen,  D.D., 
conducted  the  service  at  her  funeral.  The  press  of  the  city  paid 
fitting  tribute  to  her  as  they  had  to  her  husband.  Special  men¬ 
tion  was  made  of  her  devotion  to  her  husband  during  his  twenty 
years  of  blindness  as  one  of  the  most  beautiful  instances  of  wifely 
loyalty  in  the  history  of  the  city.  Mrs.  Cram  was  a  Colonial 
Dame  as  well  as  a  Daughter  of  the  American  Revolution.  In 
both  of  these  societies  she  took  an  active  interest. 

The  children  of  Major  and  Mrs.  Cram  were  all  educated  in 
the  public  schools  of  Dubuque.  William,  the  oldest,  when  a 
young  man,  went  in  October,  1878,  to  Pittsburgh  to  engage  in 
the  railroad  business  in  connection  with  his  Uncle,  George  B. 
Edwards,  then  superintendent  of  The  Star  Union  Line.  He  made 
his  home  with  his  grandparents.  Later  he  returned  to  Dubuque 
to  reside.  Inheriting  something  of  his  mother’s  musical  gift,  he 
learned  to  play  the  organ,  attaining  a  marked  degree  of  proficien¬ 
cy.  His  interest  in  the  organ  led  him  to  study  its  mechanism 
and  he  became  an  expert  in  the  care  of  this  instrument.  He  never 
married  and  dying  in  Dubuque,  was  buried  in  the  family  lot  at 
Linwood  Cemetery. 

Dwight  Maurice,  the  second  son,  after  passing  through  the 
various  grades  of  the  public  schools  of  Dubuque,  ending  with 
the  high  school,  entered  the  wholesale  drug  business.  Lor  several 
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years  he  remained  in  Dubuque,  becoming  a  traveling  salesman. 
Later,  connecting  himself  with  the  Churchill  Drug  Co.*  of  Cedar 
Rapids,  Iowa,  he  went  to  that  city  to  reside.  For  many  years 
he  has  been  identified  with  this  house  and  occupies  a  responsible 
position.  He  is  now  not  only  a  stockholder  in  the  company  but 
one  of  its  five  directors  as  well  as  its  official  treasurer.  He  is 
unmarried  and  continues  to  make  his  home  in  Cedar  Rapids. 

Katharine  Edwards,  the  only  daughter  of  Major  and  Mrs. 
Cram,  after  passing  through  the  schools  of  Dubuque,  as  did  her 
brothers,  learned  stenography  and  typewriting  for  a  profession 
and  that  she  might  help  her  blind  father.  For  a  number  of  years 
she  was  thus  of  material  assistance  to  him  in  his  work  and  in 
other  ways  rendered  him  valuable  aid  in  his  latter  days.  She  also 
devoted  considerable  attention  to  music,  especially  to  vocal  cul¬ 
ture,  having  inherited  her  mother’s  gift  for  this  art.  She  became 
a  member  of  the  choir  of  the  leading  Episcopal  Church  of  the 
city  and  afterwards  a  communicant  in  this  church. 

On  February  1  5,  1905,  she  was  married  to  Mr.  Daniel  Lane 
Hyde  of  Dubuque,  who  for  a  number  of  years  had  been  the 
local  passenger  agent  in  the  city  for  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad. 
In  October,  1909,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hyde  removed  to  Sioux  Falls, 
South  Dakota,  where  he  had  been  appointed  joint  agent  of  the 
Illinois  Central  and  South  Dakota  Central  railroads.  Several 
years  after  they  removed  to  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and  still  later  to 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  where  Mr.  Hyde  is  engaged  in  the  real  estate 
and  rental  business  and  where  they  still  reside.  They  have  no 
children. 


George  Breed  Edwards 

George  Breed  Edwards,  the  sixth  child  and  third  son  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Edwards,  was  born  in  Pittsburgh,  January 
3,  1842.  His  childhood  and  early  youth  were  spent  there  and 
in  the  private  schools  of  the  city,  he  received  most  of  his  edu¬ 
cation. 

*Now  McKessoivChurchill  Drug  Company 
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When  he  was  fourteen  years  of  age  his  family  went  to 
Dubuque,  Iowa,  to  reside.  Here  he  attended  for  a  year  a  private 
school  and  for  a  while  went  to  the  high  school. 

There  was  thus  laid  the  foundation  of  a  solid  English  and 
preparatory  education,  but  he  never  had  the  opportunity  of  a 
collegiate  course.  As  his  preference  was  for  a  business  career, 
this  was  probably  little  loss.  He  was,  however,  well  equipped 
educationally  for  his  future  life  work.  As  a  boy  and  young  man, 
he  was  not  specially  rugged  though  he  was  seldom  on  the  sick 
list.  In  Dubuque,  he  developed  the  beginning  of  what  in  after 
years  was  known  as  hay  fever,  a  trouble  with  which  he  was 
afflicted  all  his  after  life. 

When  about  seventeen  years  of  age,  he  came  to  Pittsburgh 
and  entered  the  employ  of  Clarke  and  Company,  transfer  agents 
of  the  various  railroads  centering  in  the  city.  He  took  readily 
to  the  transportation  business,  which  was  destined  to  be  his  life 
calling  and  soon  manifested  an  aptitude  for  it  that  rapidly  secured 
his  promotion. 

The  breaking  out  of  the  Civil  War  interrupted  his  business 
career,  however,  and  while  visiting  his  home  in  Dubuque,  on 
October  2  5,  1861,  he  enlisted  as  a  private  in  a  cavalry  company 
that  was  being  recruited  in  the  city  by  a  Mr.  Schaffer,  a  business 
man  of  the  city,  who  had  been,  in  his  younger  days,  an  officer 
in  the  German  Army,  and  who  stood  high  in  the  esteem  of 
the  community.  All  his  life,  George  had  loved  horses  and  riding 
which  accounts  for  his  choosing  to  enlist  in  the  cavalry  branch 
of  the  army.  The  company  he  joined  was  originally  designed 
to  be  a  part  of  a  troop  called  the  "'Fremont  Hussars,”  which  was 
intended  to  be  the  personal  bodyguard  of  Gen.  John  C.  Fremont, 
who  at  that  time,  was  held  in  high  favor  as  an  officer  who  was 
to  lead  the  Union  Army  of  the  West  to  victory. 

On  the  eclipse  of  Fremont’s  military  star  the  troop  bore 
the  title  of  the  "Curtis  Horse”  for  a  while,  but  it  was  soon  dis¬ 
banded  as  a  special  troop  and  the  Dubuque  Company  was  merged 
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into  the  Fifth  Iowa  Cavalry.  Soon  after  his  enlistment  Private 
Edwards  was  made  orderly  sergeant  of  his  company,  which  was 
the  highest  non-commission  position  which  a  private  could  attain. 

The  company  was  sent  to  the  training  camp  at  St.  Louis. 
Military  life  was  entirely  new  to  the  young  recruit  of  nineteen. 
Yet,  from  the  first  he  occupied  a  position  of  responsibility  for 
one  so  young  and  inexperienced,  but  he  seems  to  have  acquitted 
himself  creditably  for  further  promotion  soon  followed. 

At  this  time  a  branch  of  his  mother’s  family  was  living  in 
St.  Louis,  which  was  composed  of  people  of  wealth  and  high 
social  position.  Mrs.  Sarah  Collier  and  her  sister,  Mrs.  Margaret 
Blaine,  were  daughters  of  the  late  Mr.  William  Bell,  Sr.,  of  Pitts¬ 
burgh  and,  therefore,  were  first  cousins  of  the  young  soldier. 
Both  were  thoroughly  loyal  to  the  Union  cause  and  both  were 
very  kind  to  him,  visiting  him  in  camp,  bringing  to  him  generous 
supplies  of  good  things  to  eat  and  inviting  him  to  their  homes 
when  he  could  secure  a  leave  of  absence. 

Their  kindness  was  much  appreciated  and  did  much  to 
brighten  the  monotony  of  camp  life  as  well  as  to  ward  off  possible 
homesickness.  This  St.  Louis  branch  of  the  family  has  since 
become  widely  known  through  the  nation  by  marriage  and  other¬ 
wise.  Mr.  Winston  Churchill,  the  author,  is  a  grandson  of  Mrs. 
Blaine.  Mrs.  Collier’s  daughter,  Margaret,  who  was  a  young 
lady,  just  entering  society  at  the  time  her  cousin  was  in  the 
training  camp,  married  Mr.  Ethan  Allen  Hitchcock,  who  was 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  in  the  administrations  of  Presidents 
McKinley  and  Roosevelt,  and  their  daughter  married  Admiral 
William  S.  Sims  of  World  War  fame. 

After  leaving  the  training  camp  at  St.  Louis,  the  Fifth  Iowa 
Cavalry  was  sent  to  Tennessee,  under  General  Grant,  who  was 
then  just  starting  out  on  his  great  career  as  a  commander. 

The  regiment  participated  in  the  movement  that  resulted 
in  the  capture  of  Ft.  Henry  and  Ft.  Donaldson.  Sergeant  Edwards 
became  about  this  time  a  second  lieutenant.  He  was  present 
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at  the  capture  of  Ft.  Henry,  but  his  company  was  stationed  there 
while  Ft.  Donaldson  was  being  invested,  so  they  had  no  part  in 
the  fighting  at  that  point.  However,  he  was  sent  during  the 
siege  with  dispatches  to  Gen.  Grant  and  so  had  an  opportunity 
to  see,  close  at  hand,  something  of  the  operations. 

At  this  early  period  of  the  war  the  cavalry  was  used  chiefly 
for  scouting  and  guard  duty.  The  regiment  was  sent,  usually 
by  companies  or  battalions,  on  hurried  expeditions  through  the 
country,  not  only  to  secure  information  of  the  movements  of 
the  enemy,  but  to  destroy  railroads  and  bridges,  as  well  as  to 
break  up  guerrilla  bands  and  gather  supplies.  Much  of  this  work 
meant  hard  and  dangerous  service  as  they  were  moving  in  the 
enemy’s  country.  Frequently,  long  and  forced  marches  had  to 
be  made  to  avoid  possible  attack  by  superior  forces.  Rapidity  of 
movement  was  generally  necessary  for  safety  and  to  secure  the 
results  sought.  It  was  all,  however,  a  kind  of  service  to  make 
alert  and  efficient  cavalrymen.  The  Fifth  Iowa  Cavalry  soon 
became  veterans.  A  second  promotion  came  to  young  Edwards 
and  he  was  made  both  a  first  lieutenant,  and  also  battalion 
adjutant. 

For  about  a  year  he  was  engaged  in  active  service  in  the 
Western  Army.  Fortunately,  he  kept  well  and  was  never 
wounded.  Once,  he  had  a  narrow  escape  from  serious  injury, 
when,  in  galloping  with  his  regiment  through  a  town  in  Ten¬ 
nessee,  his  horse  suddenly  stumbled  and  fell,  throwing  his  rider 
and  then  rolling  over  him.  His  companions  expected  to  find 
him  killed  or  seriously  injured,  but  fortunately,  the  deep  depres¬ 
sion  of  the  seat  of  his  saddle  protected  his  body  as  the  horse  fell 
on  him.  He  thus  escaped  with  only  a  few  bruises  and  was  able 
to  proceed  with  his  regiment. 

His  army  service  was  terminated  by  Congress  passing  a  law 
abolishing  the  position  of  battalion  adjutant  in  cavalry  regi¬ 
ments,  retaining  only  the  regimental  adjutant.  This  change  auto¬ 
matically  retired  Lieutenant  Edwards  from  the  army  and  on 
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September  30,  1862,  he  received  an  honorable  discharge.  He 
did  not  again  enter  the  army,  but  returning  to  Pittsburgh, 
resumed  his  position  in  the  railroad  transportation  business.  In 
this  he  was  rapidly  advanced. 

Not  long  after  his  return  from  the  army,  there  was  organ¬ 
ized  the  Union  Line  Transportation  Company,  commonly  known 
as  the  Star  Union  Line.  This  freight  line  was  closely  affiliated 
with  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad.  George  B.  Edwards  was  made 
auditor  of  the  new  corporation.  It  was  a  responsible  position 
for  so  young  a  man,  but  his  previous  experience  in  the  freight 
business  and  his  natural  abilities  well  qualified  him  for  the  posi¬ 
tion  as  results  showed.  He  succeeded  not  only,  but  soon  became 
widely  known  as  a  young  railroad  man  of  promise,  who  had  a 
bright  future  before  him. 

Not  long  after  entering  upon  his  new  position,  on  October 
20,  1864,  he  was  married  to  Miss  Eliza  Thaw,  oldest  daughter 
of  Mr.  William  Thaw  of  Pittsburgh.  Rev.  Herrick  Johnson, 
D.D.,  pastor  of  the  Third  Presbyterian  Church,  was  the  officiating 
clergyman.  The  bride  and  groom  had  known  each  other  from 
childhood.  They  were  brought  up  in  the  same  church  and  their 
parents  were  intimate  friends.  They  had,  as  children,  been 
interested  in  one  another  and  the  few  years  of  separation,  while 
the  Edwards  family  lived  in  Dubuque,  had  by  no  means  dimin¬ 
ished  this  interest.  It  was  only  natural,  therefore,  when  they 
grew  up  and  were  brought  together  again  that  this  interest 
should  develop  into  a  mutual  affection  that  would  bind  them 
together  for  life. 

Mr.  William  Thaw,  the  father  of  the  bride,  was  a  member 
of  the  firm  of  Clarke  and  Company,  transfer  agents  of  the  rail¬ 
roads  centering  in  Pittsburgh.  It  was  through  him  that  young 
George  secured  his  first  position  and  his  rapid  advancement  was 
also  due  in  part  to  his  friendship  and  confidence,  for  Mr.  Thaw 
early  recognized  his  promise  as  a  railroad  man;  but  the  place 
in  railroad  circles  that  George  B.  Edwards  subsequently  attained, 
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was  reached  by  his  own  efforts  and  ability.  Once  given  the 
opportunity  to  show  his  capacity,  he  needed  no  other  help  to 
reach  a  high  position.  Later,  he  became  a  partner  in  the  firm 
of  Clarke  and  Company,  for  whom  he  first  worked. 

This  union  by  marriage  of  the  Thaw  and  Edwards  families 
was  a  happy  one  for  both  houses,  as  it  deepened  a  friendship 
that  had  existed  for  many  years  and  brought  the  members  of 
both  families  into  closer  relations  and  more  frequent  intercourse. 

The  young  couple  soon  went  to  housekeeping  in  a  residence 
on  Sixth  Avenue  between  Wood  and  Smithfield  Streets.  Here, 
on  November  7,  1865,  was  born  their  first  child,  a  son,  who  was 
named  Richard,  after  his  paternal  grandfather.  A  second  son 
was  born,  August  15,  1867,  and  was  named  William  Thaw,  after 
his  maternal  grandfather.  On  June  22,  1869,  a  daughter  was 
born  who  was  named  Burd  Blair,  after  her  maternal  grandmother. 
All  of  these  children  reached  maturity. 

Mr.  Edwards,  after  serving  the  Union  Line  as  auditor  for 
a  number  of  years,  was  made  superintendent.  Each  year  added 
to  his  reputation  and  influence  as  a  railroad  freight  officer,  and 
he  became  widely  and  favorably  known  among  the  leading  rail¬ 
road  men  of  the  country. 

His  title  and  specific  duties  were  changed  from  time  to  time. 
From  superintendent  he  became  also  manager  and  then  eastern 
manager  of  the  Union  Line,  but  he  was  always  recognized  as  the 
chief  executive  officer  of  the  company.  The  marked  success  of 
this  line  was  attributed  by  those  interested  in  it  and  by  others 
familiar  with  its  operations,  largely  to  his  management. 

When,  therefore,  a  few  years  later,  with  the  consolidation 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  and  its  western  connections,  the 
Union  Line  became  a  mere  department  of  the  Pennsylvania 
System,  Mr.  Edwards  was  not  only  retained  in  his  position  but 
given  larger  responsibilities.  Later,  he  was  made  Through  Genera] 
Freight  Agent  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad.  This  was  a  new 
office  and  he  was  the  first  to  occupy  the  position.  As  such,  his 
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office  was  in  Philadelphia,  where  the  headquarters  of  the  company 
were  located.  He  was  supposed  to  reside  there  but  as  he  was  re¬ 
luctant  to  move  his  family  east,  he  was  allowed  to  continue  to  live 
in  Pittsburgh.  This  meant  for  him  much  traveling  back  and  forth 
with  several  nights  on  a  sleeper  each  week.  This  was  trying  in 
many  ways,  so  after  holding  his  new  office  for  about  a  year,  he 
voluntarily  resigned  it  and  was  reappointed  to  his  former  position 
of  superintendent  and  eastern  manager  of  the  Union  Line,  with 
his  office  in  Pittsburgh,  as  before.  This  was  not  long  before 
his  death. 

In  the  spring  of  1873  he  removed  with  his  family  to  Shady 
Side  in  the  eastern  section  of  the  city,  where  he  had  purchased 
a  larger  residence  property  known  as  the  "Faber  Place.”  It  con¬ 
sisted  of  eight  acres  of  ground  upon  which,  beside  other  improve¬ 
ments,  was  a  substantial  and  commodious  brick  dwelling  which 
had  been  built  for  a  home.  The  price  paid  for  the  property  was 
$72,000.  The  grounds,  irregular  in  shape,  were  located  on  the 
north  side  of  Forbes  Street  and  extended  through  to  Fifth  Avenue. 
On  the  west  side  they  sloped  down  to  a  ravine.  The  street  num¬ 
ber  of  the  house  was  4801  Forbes  Street,  a  number  which  it  still 
retains.  The  portion  of  the  property  fronting  on  Fifth  Avenue, 
consisting  of  about  two  acres,  was  afterward  sold  as  it  was  not 
at  all  necessary  to  the  symmetry  of  the  grounds. 

Here  the  family  resided  during  the  lives  of  both  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Edwards,  and  after  they  passed  away,  it  became  the  property 
of  their  daughter,  Katherine  May,  who  still  occupies  the  place. 

Beside  this  city  home,  Mr.  Edwards  had  a  summer  cottage 
at  Cresson  Springs  in  the  Allegheny  Mountains,  where  his  family 
resided  in  the  summer  and  early  fall,  and  where  those  of  the 
family  afflicted  with  hay  fever,  could  find  relief. 

As  already  stated,  Mr.  Edwards  was  devoted  to  horses  from 
his  boyhood.  It  was  a  joy  to  him  to  own  a  fine  animal.  For 
most  forms  of  amusement  and  recreation,  he  cared  little.  The 
dance,  the  theatre,  the  card  table,  the  social  whirl  or  hunting, 
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had  no  attraction  for  him,  but  it  was  a  pleasure  for  him  and  a 
real  recreation  to  ride  or  drive  a  blooded  horse.  So,  as  soon  as 
his  income  justified  it,  he  became  the  owner  of  such  an  animal. 
He  found  thus  rest  and  relief  from  the  cares  of  business  in  taking 
a  spin  behind  his  trotter  in  the  evening  or  late  afternoon. 

Soon  after  moving  to  Shady  Side,  a  fourth  child,  a  daughter, 
was  born  who  was  named  Katherine  May  after  her  paternal 
grandmother.  This  second  daughter  was  born  May  23,  1873. 

About  two  years  later  on  February  26,  1875,  another  son 
came  who  was  named  George  Blair.  This  child  was  not  spared 
to  the  parents  long  and  passed  away  July  17,  1876. 

A  sixth  child,  a  daughter,  was  born  March  12,  1878,  and 
was  given  her  mother’s  name,  Eliza  Thaw.  A  fourth  daughter 
was  born  April  13,  1881,  and  was  named  Mary  Louisa,  after  her 
mother’s  sister.  An  eighth  child  and  the  last,  was  a  daughter, 
who  was  born  August  30,  1887,  and  was  named  after  two  of 
her  paternal  aunts,  Margaret  Alice.  Her  life  was  brief  and  she 
died  December  16,  1888. 

Thus  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  B.  Edwards  had  eight  children, 
five  daughters  and  three  sons.  Two  died  in  infancy  and  six  lived 
to  maturity.  Four  daughters  are  still  living  and  are  in  the  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  good  health. 

As  a  veteran  of  the  Civil  War,  Mr.  Edwards  always  took 
a  great  interest  in  all  matters  affecting  the  old  soldiers.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  Loyal  Legion  and  was  also  a  member  of  the 
Duquesne  Post  No.  259  of  the  G.  A.  R.  The  needs  of  his  former 
comrades  always  appealed  to  him  and  he  was  ever  ready  to  extend 
to  them  a  helping  hand  or  friendly  counsel. 

In  politics  he  was  a  Republican  but  he  was  never  a  partisan 
nor  did  he  ever  hold  or  seek  a  public  office  and  he  did  not  hesitate 
to  ignore  party  lines  at  the  polls  when  he  thought  the  interests 
of  good  government,  local  or  national,  called  for  it. 

Baptized  in  infancy,  he  became  a  communicant  in  the 
church  of  his  parents  while  still  a  boy  and  was  faithful  through 
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life  to  the  church,  supporting  her  services  and  contributing  lib¬ 
erally  to  her  maintenance  and  her  enterprises,  but  he  never  held 
nor  sought  any  office  in  the  church. 

He  and  his  wife  from  the  beginning  set  up  for  themselves 
a  Christian  home  where  God  was  recognized,  where  the  children 
were  early  taught  the  word  of  God  and  were  trained  in  Christian 
ways.  Their  family  pew  in  the  church  was  each  Sabbath  well 
filled  as  parents  and  children  gathered  in  the  house  of  God  to 
worship  with  God’s  people. 

In  the  midst  of  his  active  business  life,  with  the  promise 
of  yet  many  years  of  usefulness  and  when  he  seemed  most  needed 
by  his  family  of  growing  children,  George  B.  Edwards  was  sud¬ 
denly  stricken  down.  In  the  spring  of  1887  he  was  taken  sick 
by  a  severe  attack  of  acute  rheumatism  and  after  two  weeks  of 
suffering,  his  overtaxed  heart  gave  way  and  "he  was  not  for 
God  took  him.”  He  died  May  19,  1887,  in  the  45th  year  of  his 
age,  and  was  buried  from  his  home,  his  body  being  laid  beside 
those  of  his  children  whom  God  had  already  taken,  in  Allegheny 
Cemetery.  His  death  brought  sorrow  to  many  outside  his  family 
circle  for  he  had  many  friends,  especially  among  his  business 
associates.  The  employees  of  the  Union  Line  all  over  the  country, 
as  well  as  in  Pittsburgh,  had  a  warmth  of  respect  and  friendship 
for  him  that  officials  seldom  enjoy.  He  was  familiarly  known 
to  them  as  "George  B.” 

To  be  a  relative  or  friend  of  "George  B.”  was  to  gain  their 
good-will.  The  writer  well  remembers  the  warm  greeting  from 
the  local  agent  of  the  Union  Line  in  St.  Paul  in  the  early  eighties, 
when  he  found  that  he  was  a  brother  of  "George  B.” 

The  Good  Book  says  that  "he  who  would  have  friends  must 
show  himself  friendly.”  Manager  Edwards  was  the  personal 
friend  of  every  man  under  him  and  they  all  knew  it. 

In  going  on  to  his  brother’s  funeral,  the  writer  met  a  gentle¬ 
man  on  the  train  from  Chicago  who  was  a  Union  Line  official, 
and  who  was  going  to  Pittsburgh  for  the  same  purpose  as  the 
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writer.  In  conversation  he  said  that  he  had  been  Mr.  Edwards’ 
private  clerk  for  several  years  and  had  become  very  familiar 
with  his  duties,  yet  when  an  opportunity  came,  Mr.  Edwards 
sent  him  to  Chicago,  to  occupy  a  higher  position  in  the  company, 
though  this  meant  for  himself  losing  an  experienced  helper  and, 
at  least  temporarily,  the  inconvenience  of  breaking  in  a  new  secre¬ 
tary.  It  was  this  thoughtfulness  for  others  and  his  unselfishness 
that  endeared  him  to  the  men  under  him. 

This  gentlemen  also  said:  "I  sat  at  the  same  desk  as  your 
brother  for  ten  years  and  in  all  that  time  I  never  heard  him  speak 
a  cross  or  an  unkind  word  to  any  one.”  This  testimony  goes  far 
to  explain  the  personal  loyalty  of  the  Union  Line  employees  to 
"George  B.” 

When  he  passed  away,  railroad  officials  assembled  in  Pitts¬ 
burgh  from  all  over  the  East  and  Middle  West,  to  attend  his 
funeral.  Many  expressions  of  appreciation  of  the  man  and  his 
work  came  from  individuals  and  societies.  The  Pittsburgh  Press 
had  extended  notices  of  his  life  and  work,  paying  high  tribute 
to  his  character  and  his  standing  as  a  leading  railroad  man  of 
the  country. 

But  it  was  in  the  home  and  family  circle  that  his  beautiful 
spirit  most  manifested  itself.  As  a  son,  a  brother,  a  husband 
and  a  father,  he  was  greatly  beloved.  In  the  years  following 
the  Civil  War,  when  the  finances  of  the  Edwards  family  were 
at  a  somewhat  low  ebb,  and  his  own  income  was  increasing,  he 
was  thoughtful  and  generous  in  helping  one  and  another  of  his 
home  circle  to  have  comforts  and  pleasures,  which  they  could 
not  otherwise  have  enjoyed. 

It  was  thus  that,  when  his  older  brother  was  obliged  to  go 
abroad  for  his  health,  he  sent  his  youngest  brother  to  accompany 
him  and  when  that  youngest  brother  decided  to  study  for  the 
ministry,  it  was  brother  George  who  generously  helped  with 
others  of  the  family,  to  support  him  during  his  college  and 
seminary  course. 
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George,  like  his  father,  had  a  decided  vein  of  humor  in  his 
mental  makeup.  A  single  illustration  of  this  may  be  given.  One 
Sunday  the  writer  while  on  his  vacation  supplied  the  pulpit  of 
the  Third  Church  in  Pittsburgh.  That  morning  his  sister  and 
brother  sang  in  the  quartette  choir,  his  nephew  presided  at  the 
organ  and  the  Edwards  relatives  were  represented  in  considerable 
numbers  in  the  audience.  George  afterwards  remarked  that  "the 
Edwardses  filled  the  pulpit,  filled  the  choir-loft,  filled  the  pews 
and  filled  everything  except  the  contribution  box.” 

The  death  of  George  B.  Edwards  at  the  age  of  45  in  the 
midst  of  his  usefulness,  with  apparently  his  greatest  work  yet 
before  him,  is  a  providence  that  cannot  be  understood.  There 
is  an  old  saying  that  "God  writes  straight  on  crooked  lines.”  Cer¬ 
tainly  God’s  lines  then  seemed  very  crooked  and  they  do  not 
even  now  appear  altogether  straight,  though  doubtless,  some  day 
they  will  be. 

Following  his  death,  the  home  was  kept  up  as  usual.  Mrs. 
Edwards  was  a  woman  of  strong  character,  a  devoted  mother, 
as  she  had  been  a  devoted  wife.  She  was  not  one  to  allow  her 
grief  to  unnerve  her  for  present  duty.  The  loss  of  her  husband 
added  to  her  responsibilities,  but  they  were  met  loyally  with  faith 
in  God  and  a  determination,  so  far  as  possible,  to  fill  the  place 
of  the  father,  as  well  as  her  own.  Fortunately,  she  had  no  financial 
problem  to  face.  Her  husband  left  her  comfortably  provided 
for  and  when,  a  few  years  later,  her  father,  Mr.  William  Thaw, 
passed  away  she  was  left  a  large  inheritance  that  was  amply  suf¬ 
ficient  for  both  herself  and  her  children. 

Not  long  after  her  husband’s  death  the  same  year  she  was 
called  upon  to  part  with  her  oldest  son,  Richard,  who  was  killed 
by  being  thrown  from  a  horse  he  was  riding.  This  accident 
occurred  October  8,  1887.  He  was  then  in  the  22nd  year  of 
his  age. 

Educated  in  the  private  schools  of  Pittsburgh  and  just  enter¬ 
ing  his  young  manhood,  his  life  gave  promise  of  usefulness,  but 
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he  was  not  rugged  and  while  everything  was  done  that  might 
make  him  more  robust,  it  was  doubtful  if  he  ever  would  have 
been  fitted  for  hard  and  continuous  work.  In  character,  he 
was  above  reproach  and  his  kindly,  gentle  nature  endeared  him 
to  all  who  knew  him. 

He  was  a  Christian  young  man  who  in  life  and  conduct  had 
never  given  his  parents  a  moment  s  anxiety.  His  death  greatly 
deepened  the  shadows  that  these  partings  had  cast  upon  the  home, 
but  those  who  sorrowed  found  comfort  in  the  thought  that  pos¬ 
sibly  father  and  son  needed  each  other  in  the  blessed  life  beyond 
for  they  were  very  dear  to  one  another.  Later,  Richard  s  mother 
made  a  gift  in  his  memory  to  Western  University,  now  the 
University  of  Pittsburgh,  of  $5,000  as  a  nucleus  of  a  library  fund. 

About  two  years  after  the  death  of  her  husband  and  son, 
Mrs.  Edwards  was  called  upon  to  part  with  her  father,  Mr.  Wil¬ 
liam  Thaw,  who  died  in  Paris,  France,  August  17,  1889. 

Mr.  Thaw  was  a  leading  railroad  official  of  the  country  and 
was  connected  with  the  Pennsylvania  system  in  which  he  was 
a  large  stockholder.  He  was  widely  known  as  a  capitalist  and 
a  philanthropist,  who  considered  his  great  wealth  a  trust  to  be 
used  in  the  cause  of  Christ  and  for  the  public  welfare. 

By  the  community  in  which  he  had  always  lived  he  was 
considered,  in  his  later  life,  as  Pittsburgh’s  first  citizen. 

Not  long  after  the  death  of  her  father,  Mrs.  George  B. 
Edwards,  as  a  memorial  to  her  husband,  gave  three  endowments 
of  $5,000  each  for  beds  in  three  of  Pittsburgh’s  leading  hos¬ 
pitals,  namely,  West  Pennsylvania,  Homeopathic  and  Allegheny 
General  Hospital. 

In  the  summer  of  1892  and  again  in  the  summer  of  1897, 
Mrs.  Edwards  with  her  four  daughters  made  trips  abroad,  being 
gone  some  three  months  on  each  occasion.  They  were  accom¬ 
panied  both  times  by  Rev.  Maurice  D.  Edwards,  D.D.  The 
first  time,  also,  Miss  Alice  Edwards  was  of  the  party  and  the 
second  time,  Miss  Annie  D.  Edwards,  daughter  of  Dr.  Edwards, 
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was  the  fifth  member.  Still  later,  Mrs.  Edwards  and  her 
daughters  made  similar  trips  by  themselves. 

Mrs.  Edwards  continued  her  active  life  for  a  number  of 
years  but  gradually  her  health  became  impaired  and  in  the  winter 
of  1911  and  1912  her  condition  grew  serious.  On  Monday,  May 
13,  1912,  she  entered  into  rest.  The  home  was  filled  with  rela¬ 
tives  and  friends  on  the  afternoon  of  the  following  Thursday, 
as  they  gathered  to  pay  their  tribute  of  respect  and  affection 
for  her  memory.  The  service  was  conducted  by  Rev.  Maurice 
D.  Edwards,  D.D.,  of  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  her  husband’s  youngest 
brother,  who  was  assisted  by  Rev.  Matthew  B.  Riddle,  D.D.,  a 
life-long  friend  of  Mrs.  Edwards  and  her  family.  Her  body  rests 
beside  that  of  her  husband  in  Allegheny  Cemetery. 

Mrs.  Edwards  left  a  blessed  memory  to  her  children  as  a 
devoted  Christian  mother.  Her  life  centered  in  her  home,  the 
church,  and  her  friends.  For  general  society  she  had  little  incli¬ 
nation.  In  every  way  she  was  a  positive  character  having  firm 
convictions  on  all  moral  and  religious  questions.  She  was  kind 
and  thoughtful  in  her  relations  to  relatives  and  friends,  using  the 
ample  means  she  had  inherited  to  give  them  help  and  pleasure 
as  she  had  opportunity.  The  writer  on  many  occasions  has  had 
cause  to  remember  her  thoughtful  kindness  and  generosity. 

The  second  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  B.  Edwards,  named 
William  Thaw,  after  his  maternal  grandfather,  passed  through 
boyhood  and  youth,  having  every  advantage.  He  enjoyed  the 
blessings  of  a  Christian  home  and  the  benefits  of  the  best  schools 
the  city  afforded.  Later,  he  continued  his  education  by  a  course 
in  engineering  at  the  Boston  Institute  of  Technology. 

For  a  while  he  engaged  in  business,  but  his  health  becoming 
impaired  through  successive  attacks  of  rheumatism,  he  was  not 
able  to  long  continue  an  active  business  life. 

On  April  14,  1891,  he  was  married  to  Miss  Lillian  B.  Bradley, 
of  Pittsburgh. 

The  young  couple  soon  went  to  housekeeping  at  4903  Forbes 
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Street,  Pittsburgh.  They  had  two  children,  a  daughter  named 
Virginia  Bradley,  who  was  born  in  1893,  and  a  son  named  George 
Blair,  who  was  born  in  1896.  Both  of  these  children  died  in 
early  life  and  within  a  few  days  of  each  other,  being  attacked  by 
that  dreadful  disease,  scarlet  fever.  Virginia  passed  away  May 
3,  1902,  being  then  nine  years  old,  and  George  died  on  May  15, 
1902,  aged  six  years.  The  loss  of  their  children  cast  a  shadow 
over  the  parents  that  never  passed  away. 

The  ill  health  of  the  husband  continued  and  William  Thaw 
Edwards  died  after  a  brief  attack  of  rheumatism  of  the  heart, 
May  5,  1904.  He  was  from  youth  a  member  of  the  Shady  Side 
Presbyterian  Church  and  his  body  was  laid  to  rest  beside  his 
children  in  Allegheny  Cemetery. 

The  oldest  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  B.  Edwards, 
Burd  Blair,  after  passing  through  the  usual  school  courses  for 
children  and  young  girls,  completed  her  education  at  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  College  for  Women  in  Pittsburgh  and  Ogontz  School, 
Philadelphia. 

On  December  7,  1893,  she  was  married  to  Charles  E.  Dickson 
of  Pittsburgh,  a  young  business  man  of  the  city,  who  belonged 
to  an  excellent  family  and  whose  character  stood  high.  He  has 
proved  a  very  acceptable  addition  to  the  family.  They  lived 
for  some  time  with  the  bride’s  family. 

In  October,  1904,  they  went  to  housekeeping  in  a  home 
built  on  the  family  property.  Its  number  was  4803  Forbes  Street. 
A  few  years  later  they  moved  to  5200  Westminster  Place,  Shady 
Side,  where  they  have  a  beautiful  home  and  where  their  children 
have  been  growing  up  into  young  manhood  and  womanhood. 

They  have  had  five  children.  The  oldest,  Mary  Belle,  after 
graduating  from  Ogontz  School,  married  William  M.  Varker. 
They  live  at  Berwyn,  Pa.,  and  have  two  young  children,  Rose¬ 
mary  and  William.  Another  daughter,  Burd  Blair,  married  Fred¬ 
erick  J.  Stevenson  of  Pittsburgh.  They  have  one  young  daughter. 
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Bruce,  the  older  son,  is  in  college  and  George  E.,  the  younger,  is  at 
home.  One  daughter  Eliza  Thaw  died  in  her  girlhood. 

The  second  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  B.  Edwards, 
Katherine  May,  after  passing  through  childhood  and  girlhood, 
finished  her  education  at  Pennsylvania  College  for  Women  at 
Pittsburgh,  and  Ogontz  School  at  Philadelphia. 

School  days  ended,  she  continued  her  home  life  as  before 
while  her  mother  lived  and  kept  up  the  home  for  some  four  years 
after  her  mother  passed  away,  while  the  estate  was  being  settled. 

In  1916,  during  the  World  War,  she  went  to  France  where 
she  rendered  a  voluntary  service  until  1919,  with  both  the  French 
and  American  Associations  in  hospitals  and  canteen  work  of  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  Red  Cross.  On  returning  after  the  war,  she 
lived  for  two  years  at  105  5  Devon  Road,  Pittsburgh. 

In  1922,  after  having,  with  her  sister,  Mrs.  Dickson,  pur¬ 
chased  the  half  interest  of  the  two  younger  daughters  in  the 
family  homestead  at  4801  Forbes  Street,  she  returned  there  to 
reside  and  has  maintained  her  residence  on  the  old  place  ever  since, 
where  she  has  a  welcome  for  her  friends  and  relatives.  She  lives 
a  more  or  less  active  life  with  varied  interests  to  occupy  her. 

The  third  daughter,  Eliza  Thaw  Edwards,  having  had  a 
home  and  school  life  similar  to  her  sisters,  some  time  after  the 
death  of  her  mother,  established  for  herself  and  her  sister  Mary 
a  home  at  4339  Schenley  Farms,  Pittsburgh. 

Several  years  later  she  bought  a  house  at  4131  Bigelow  Boule¬ 
vard,  Pittsburgh,  where  she  now  resides. 

She  makes  occasional  trips  to  Europe  and  elsewhere.  Her 
summers  are  spent  in  Canada  where  she  also  has  a  home. 

The  fourth  daughter,  Mary  Louisa  Edwards,  after  complet¬ 
ing  her  young  school  life  specialized  in  art  studies  for  which  she 
developed  both  taste  and  talent.  Being  specially  interested  in 
Dutch  art,  she  spent  much  time  in  Holland  where  she  established 
a  temporary  home  and  continued  her  studies.  After  keeping 
house  with  her  sister  Eliza  for  a  few  years,  she  went  to  England 
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to  live.  Here  she  purchased  an  old  historic  place  on  the  southern 
coast,  near  the  spot  where  according  to  tradition,  William  The 
Conqueror  is  said  to  have  landed  when  he  invaded  the  country. 
The  name  of  her  place  is  Peelings,  and  her  address  is  Pevensey, 

Sussex  County. 

Ogden  Matthias  Edwards,  Sr. 

Ogden  Matthias,  the  seventh  child  and  fourth  son  of  Richard 
and  Catherine  Pond  May  Edwards,  was  born  in  Pittsburgh  on 
November  22,  1843. 

In  every  way  he  was  a  healthy  and  normal  child.  Having 
been  duly  baptized,  as  were  all  the  children  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Edwards,  he  was  well  started  in  life.  In  infancy  and  early  child¬ 
hood  he  had,  in  addition  to  the  loving  care  of  his  parents,  the 
oversight  of  the  faithful  family  nurse,  Maria,  who  for  so  many 
years  cared  for  the  Edwards  children  as  they  came  and  that  with 
a  devotion  second  only  to  the  devotion  of  a  mother. 

After  passing  through  the  usual  life  and  experiences  of  early 
childhood,  young  Ogden  was  sent  to  a  private  school,  where  he 
made  good  progress. 

He  had  reached  the  high  school  period  in  his  education  when 
the  family  moved  to  Dubuque,  Iowa.  He  was  then  not  quite 
thirteen  years  old.  ith  his  brothers  he  attended  there  for  a  year 
the  private  school  kept  by  the  family  friend,  Mr.  Matthew  B. 
Riddle.  When  this  school  ceased  to  exist  he  went  to  the  city  high 
school.  Here  he  made  a  good  record  as  a  student  and  formed 
some  boy  friendships  that  were  very  close  and  continued  for 
years  afterward.  His  school  life  in  Dubuque  ended  with  the 
high  school.  Of  scholarly  tastes  and  abilities  he  would  doubtless 
have  taken  a  college  course  had  the  opportunity  presented  itself 
but  this  was  not  then  feasible.  However,  in  addition  to  his  school 
life  in  Dubuque  he  was  sent  for  one  year  to  Platteville  Academy, 
a  boarding  school  located  in  the  town  of  Platteville  which  was 
situated  in  Wisconsin  about  twenty-five  miles  from  Dubuque. 
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His  school  days  ended  and  the  hard  times  then  prevailing  in  the 
West  making  it  almost  necessary  that  every  boy  should  become 
a  wage  earner,  young  Ogden  did  his  part  by  teaching  school  for 
one  winter  in  a  country  district  that  was  located  about  ten  miles 
from  his  home.  Civilization  was  crude  in  rural  Iowa  in  those 
days  and  some  of  his  friends  thought  it  very  imprudent  for  so 
young  and  inexperienced  a  lad,  not  yet  eighteen,  to  undertake 
such  a  task.  But  he  had  the  courage  and  hopefulness  of  youth 
and  he  took  the  position  without  hesitation.  He  persevered  not 
only  but  met  with  at  least  a  fair  measure  of  success.  During 
the  winter  he  boarded  with  a  Mr.  Pat  Morgan  who  was  a  promi¬ 
nent  man  in  the  community  and  the  head  of  the  local  school 
committee. 

Mr.  Morgan  was  a  diamond  in  the  rough.  Not  having  had 
educational  advantages  himself,  he  appreciated  their  value  to  his 
own  children  and  to  the  community.  He  was  kind  to  the  young 
teacher  and  sustained  him  loyally  in  this  work  so  young  Ogden 
had  no  serious  trouble  in  the  conduct  of  his  school.  Almost  every 
week’s  end  Ogden’s  brother  George  drove  out  to  the  settlement 
to  bring  him  home  for  Sunday.  This  made  a  happy  break  in 
the  week  and  prevented  homesickness.  Once  or  twice  when 
the  brother  could  not  come  for  him,  Ogden  walked  home.  This 
teaching  was  a  valuable  experience  for  the  young  man  and  his 
friends  admired  him  for  his  pluck  in  undertaking  such  a  task 
and  sticking  to  it. 

Two  incidents  in  the  life  of  Ogden  in  Dubuque  the  writer 
specially  remembers.  One  was  a  Christmas  gift  he  gave  his 
mother  when  he  was  still  a  young  boy.  It  consisted  of  a  beau¬ 
tiful  "preference  cup,”  as  such  articles  were  then  called,  of 
Dresden  china.  Times  were  hard  then  and  money  scarce,  but 
Ogden  unknown  to  the  family  had  been  carefully  saving  his 
pennies  and  earned  money  in  various  ways  to  purchase  this  gift. 
At  last  he  had  accumulated  $3  which  was  a  large  sum  for  a  boy 
in  those  days.  With  it  he  secretly  made  the  coveted  purchase 
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and  presented  it  to  his  surprised  mother  on  Christmas  morning. 
As  might  be  expected  her  heart  was  deeply  touched  and  this  cup 
was  carefully  preserved  among  her  choicest  treasures. 

The  other  incident  was  an  escape  from  a  serious,  perhaps 
fatal  accident.  It  was  the  custom  in  Dubuque  when  near  the 
river  for  drivers  to  water  their  horses  by  driving  them  into  the 
shallow  water  where  they  could  drink.  There  were  many  well 
known  places  where  this  practice  was  considered  perfectly  safe. 
Once  Ogden  drove  the  family  team,  which  was  attached  to  a 
light  wagon,  into  one  of  these  watering  places.  Somehow  the 
horses  got  into  too  deep  water  and  were  forced  to  swim.  Then 
the  wagon  bed  began  to  float  away.  It  was  a  serious  situation 
for  the  young  boy  but  he  had  the  presence  of  mind  to  drop  the 
reins  and,  to  avoid  floating  down  the  river  in  the  wagon  bed, 
he  took  off  his  coat  and  swam  ashore,  for  he  was  a  good  swimmer. 
The  horses,  with  the  wheels  of  the  wagon  trailing  on  the  bottom, 
naturally  turned  to  the  shore  and  were  soon  on  dry  land.  Some 
men,  who  had  witnessed  the  accident,  went  out  in  a  boat  and 
rescued  the  wagon  bed.  So,  beyond  a  soaking  in  the  river  for 
Ogden,  no  damage  was  done,  but  as  it  was  late  in  the  fall  when 
this  accident  occurred,  it  was  a  very  cold  boy  who  reached  home 
that  day.  The  family  were  very  thankful  for  this  narrow  escape 
from  a  serious  accident. 

Not  long  after  completing  his  winter  school  teaching  Ogden 
went  to  Pittsburgh  to  engage  in  business.  Here  he  secured  a 
clerical  position  in  the  retail  dry  goods  house  of  White,  Orr  &  Co., 
located  on  Fifth  Avenue  between  Market  and  Wood  Streets. 
Here  he  remained  for  a  year  or  more  when  he  accepted  a  position 
as  bookkeeper  in  the  private  banking  house  of  Semple  &  Jones. 
This  was  during  the  Civil  War  and  being  a  member  of  the  militia 
while  connected  with  this  house,  he  was  called  out  with  his  regi¬ 
ment  to  defend  the  state  at  the  invasion  of  Pennsylvania  by  the 
Confederates  under  General  Lee  in  1862  and  1863.  Neither  time, 
however,  was  the  regiment  called  upon  to  do  any  fighting  but 
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their  services  were  confined  to  guarding  prisoners  and  doing  other 
guard  duty.  Before  the  second  invasion  Private  Edwards  had 
been  promoted  to  be  a  corporal. 

His  position  in  the  bank  was  a  satisfactory  one  and  probably 
he  would  have  continued  in  the  banking  business  permanently 
had  not  his  brother  Maurice,  who  for  some  time  had  been  asso¬ 
ciated  with  his  father  in  the  insurance  business,  decided  to  study 
for  the  ministry.  This  left  his  father  alone.  So  it  was  arranged 
that  Ogden  should  go  into  partnership  with  him.  This  plan  was 
carried  out.  The  firm  of  R.  Edwards  &  Son  was  established  in 
the  fall  of  1865  and  was  destined  to  continue  in  business  for 
many  years.  The  story  of  this  partnership  has  already  been  told 
in  the  account  of  the  business  life  of  Richard  Edwards. 

On  October  22,  1868,  Ogden  M.  Edwards  and  Miss  Sallie  A. 
Herron  were  married  at  the  home  of  the  bride,  95  Penn  Street, 
Pittsburgh.  A  large  company  of  relatives  and  friends  of  the 
young  people  were  present.  Rev.  Herrick  Johnson,  D.D.,  pastor 
of  the  Third  Presbyterian  Church,  officiated. 

This  was,  in  every  way,  a  marriage  that  pleased  both  families 
represented.  The  young  couple  were  well  suited  to  each  other, 
having  congenial  tastes  and  being  united  in  their  Christian  faith 
and  church  affiliations. 

The  bride  was  the  only  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William 
A.  Herron,  who  were  old  residents  of  the  city  and  people  of  the 
highest  standing  in  the  community  socially  and  otherwise. 

Mrs.  Herron,  the  mother  of  the  bride,  was  a  woman  of 
much  force  of  character  who  was  specially  devoted  then  and  in 
after  years,  to  ministering  to  the  poor  of  the  city.  In  this  work 
she  was  a  leader. 

One  of  the  pleasant  features  of  this  marriage  was  that  it 
brought  together  two  congenial  families  who,  while  they  had 
known  each  other  slightly,  had  never  before  had  any  close  rela¬ 
tions.  Henceforth  they  were  to  be  friends  and  an  intimacy  was 
thus  developed  that  lasted  through  the  years  following. 
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The  young  couple,  after  living  for  some  time  with  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Herron,  in  the  fall  of  1871  rented  a  new  house  on  Little 
Sheffield  Street,  Allegheny,  a  location  not  far  from  where  Ogden’s 
parents  lived.  They  were  fairly  settled  in  their  new  home  by 
Christmas  of  that  year. 

A  year  or  two  later  they  moved  to  No.  8  Cabinet  Street. 
In  the  spring  of  1879  a  house  was  rented  at  the  corner  of  West¬ 
minster  Place  and  Aiken  Avenue,  Shady  Side.  There  was  about 
half  an  acre  of  ground  attached  to  this  dwelling.  Here  the  family 
resided  a  number  of  years,  until  Mr.  Edwards  built  a  home  for 
his  family  on  Amberson  Avenue,  having  years  before  purchased 
a  portion  of  his  father’s  homestead  grounds  for  that  purpose. 
This  house  was  finished  and  occupied  by  the  family  in  October, 
1886. 

After  the  death  of  his  father  in  1884,  Ogden  M.  Edwards 
continued  the  fire  insurance  business,  in  which  they  had  been 
partners,  but  needing  additional  help,  he  took  in  as  a  partner 
Mr.  James  M.  Kenney,  the  firm  name  being  Edwards  &  Kenney. 
Their  office  for  a  time  remained  at  92  Fourth  Avenue  but  was 
afterward  changed  to  308  Fourth  Avenue.  A  few  years  later 
Mr.  Kenney  retired  and  a  new  partnership  was  formed.  The 
new  partners  were  Mr.  W.  D.  George  and  Mr.  F.  S.  Guthrie. 
The  title  of  the  reorganized  firm  was  Edwards,  George  &  Com¬ 
pany. 

When  a  lad,  Ogden  M.  Edwards  became  a  communicant  in 
the  Presbyterian  Church  in  which  he  had  been  reared.  He  was 
through  life  not  only  a  faithful  attendant  at  the  Sunday  services 
of  the  church  but  also  of  the  Sunday  School  and  the  mid-week 
prayer  service.  On  his  return  from  Dubuque  to  Pittsburgh  he 
became  identified  again  with  the  Third  Presbyterian  Church 
and  soon  became  active  in  its  work.  As  a  young  man  he  was 
one  of  the  leaders  in  organizing  and  sustaining  the  young  men’s 
weekly  prayer  meeting.  He  was  active  also  in  the  work  of  the 
Sunday  school,  being  a  teacher  for  years.  In  the  spring  of  1876 
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he  was  chosen  superintendent  of  the  school.  For  several  years 
in  the  late  sixties  he  acted  as  a  treasurer  of  the  church.  In  1879 
he  was  elected  an  Elder  but  declined  to  accept  the  office  as  at 
that  time  he  had  removed,  with  his  family,  to  Shady  Side  and 
contemplated  transferring  his  membership  to  the  local  church. 
In  the  Shady  Side  Presbyterian  Church  he  continued  his  interest 
in  church  matters  and  was  not  only  a  faithful  attendant  at  the 
services  but  was  soon  participating  in  the  activities  of  the  con¬ 
gregation,  teaching  in  the  Sunday  school  and  co-operating  in 
other  ways. 

His  ability  and  faithfulness  were  recognized  and  it  was  not 
long  before  responsibilities  of  one  kind  or  another  began  to  be 
placed  upon  him.  He  served  for  years  as  a  trustee  and  for  a 
time  was  president  of  the  board.  Without  seeking  leadership 
he  unconsciously  exercised  it.  His  counsel  and  co-operation  were 
often  sought  and  his  judgment  always  carried  weight.  He  and 
his  wife  remained  members  of  this  church  during  the  rest  of 
their  lives. 

Each  Sabbath  they  occupied  with  their  children  the  family 
pew  that  as  a  household  they  might  worship  with  God’s  people 
in  God’s  house.  Here  their  children,  as  they  came,  were  pre¬ 
sented  for  holy  baptism.  Here  all  of  them  one  after  another, 
entered  into  the  full  communion  of  the  Church  and  here  in 
later  years  the  sons  of  these  parents  were  to  follow  their  father 
in  an  active  participation  in  the  support  and  work  of  the  Church. 

Four  children  were  born  of  the  marriage  of  Ogden  M. 
Edwards  and  Sallie  A.  Herron,  two  sons  and  two  daughters. 

The  oldest,  a  son,  was  born  December  23,  1869,  and  was 
named  after  his  father,  Ogden  Matthias  Edwards,  Jr.  The  second 
child,  a  son  also,  was  born  June  28,  1873,  and  was  named  George 
Dickson.  The  first  name  was  given  him  in  honor  of  his  paternal 
uncle,  George,  and  the  second  in  recognition  of  a  friend  of  his 
mother. 

On  March  11,  1877,  the  first  daughter  was  born  and  received 
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the  name  of  Louise  Jeannette  in  honor  of  her  maternal  grand¬ 
mother.  The  second  daughter  was  born  July  20,  1889,  and  was 
named  Ruth. 

All  of  these  four  children  reached  maturity  and  all  but 
Louise,  who  died  in  her  young  womanhood,  are  living  at  the 
present  time. 

The  oldest  son,  Ogden  Jr.,  after  passing  through  the  usual 
educational  courses  of  childhood  and  early  youth  prepared  for 
college  at  the  Shady  Side  Academy  of  Pittsburgh  and  entered 
Princeton  University  in  the  class  of  1893.  After  graduation  he 
took  a  medical  course  at  Columbia  College  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons  in  New  York  City.  Returning  home  he  began  practice 
in  the  east  end  of  Pittsburgh  and  soon  specialized  in  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  children. 

On  November  29,  1898,  he  married,  in  New  York  City, 
Miss  Lela  Harkness  who  lived  at  93  3  Fifth  Avenue.  He  had 
become  engaged  to  Miss  Harkness  while  pursuing  his  medical 
studies  in  the  city.  She  was  the  daughter  of  Mr.  L.  V.  Harkness 
and  belonged  to  a  family  of  wealth  and  distinction  in  New  York. 
After  their  marriage  the  young  couple  went  to  housekeeping  at 
5  607  Fifth  Avenue,  Pittsburgh,  in  a  beautiful  and  capacious 
home  that  had  been  built  and  furnished  for  them  by  the  bride’s 
father.  In  every  way  this  has  proved  a  happy  marriage  and  God 
has  blessed  their  union.  The  bride  was  at  once  adopted  into  the 
Edwards  clan  and  has  become,  through  the  years,  as  one  of  them. 

In  their  Fifth  Avenue  home  four  children  have  come  as 
"olive  branches  about  their  table.”  Martha  Harkness  Edwards 
was  born  September  7,  1899;  Lela  Harkness  Edwards,  the  second 
daughter,  was  born  October  5,  1902;  Harkness  Edwards,  their 
only  son,  was  born  January  8,  1905,  and  Katherine  Edwards,  the 
youngest  child,  was  born  December  13,  1910. 

All  of  these  children  are  living  and  all  were  baptized  in 
childhood  by  their  paternal  greatuncle,  Rev.  Maurice  D.  Ed¬ 
wards,  D.D.,  of  St.  Paul,  Minn. 
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Dr.  Edwards  was  in  every  way  successful  in  the  practice 
of  medicine  in  Pittsburgh  and  continued  in  it  for  twenty  years, 
first  specializing  in  obstetrics  and  later  in  pediatrics. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  staff  of,  first,  The  Western  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Hospital  (Obstetrics  and  Pediatrics),  and  later  the  Chil¬ 
dren’s  Hospital,  and  the  St.  Francis  Hospital,  being  Chief  of 
Children’s  Service  at  the  latter  institution. 

Always  actively  interested  in  educational,  institutional,  and 
public  health  work,  he  was  appointed  Professor  of  Pediatrics  at 
the  School  of  Medicine  of  the  University  of  Pittsburgh  in  1909, 
and  continued  active  teaching  and  direction  of  the  department 
for  about  ten  years.  He  was  appointed  acting  dean  of  the  School 
of  Medicine  of  the  University  of  Pittsburgh  in  1917,  and  served 
in  that  capacity  until  1919. 

His  interest  in  public  health  work  found  its  outlet  as  an 
active  member  and  chairman  for  many  years  of  the  Milk  Com¬ 
mission  of  the  Allegheny  County  Medical  Society. 

His  interest  in  hospital  work  lead  him  to  become  active  in 
the  movement  for  better  hospital  clinical  records,  and  he,  per¬ 
sonally,  prepared  and  had  installed  new  record  systems  in  each 
of  the  three  hospitals  with  which  he  was  associated. 

His  activity  in  educational  and  institutional  work  soon 
resulted  in  his  being  drafted  as  a  member  of  the  board  of  trustees 
of  the  University  of  Pittsburgh,  and  as  chairman  of  its  Medical 
School  Committee. 

It  was  but  natural  then  that  Dr.  Edwards  became  the  active 
leader  and  director  of  the  movement  for  the  establishment  in 
Pittsburgh  of  a  medical  center  and  he  and  Mrs.  Edwards  have 
made  a  large  gift  for  the  construction  and  equipment  of  suitable 
medical  laboratories  for  this  enterprise. 

During  these  years  of  leadership  in  educational  and  institu¬ 
tional  work,  Dr.  Edwards  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Honorary 
Medical  Fraternity,  Alpha  Omega  Alpha. 

His  association  with  the  University  of  Pittsburgh  as  a  mem- 
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ber  of  the  board  of  trustees  continues,  and  in  addition,  he  is 
serving  as  a  trustee  of  the  Presbyterian  Hospital  and  the  Shady 
Side  Academy. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Edwards,  beside  their  home  in  Pittsburgh,  have 
a  summer  residence  at  East  Hampton,  Long  Island,  and  a  large 
stock  farm  of  some  five  thousand  acres,  situated  a  few  miles 
from  Lexington,  Ky.  It  is  known  as  Walnut  Hall. 

Dr.  Edwards  and  his  family  from  the  beginning  have  been 
identified,  as  has  been  stated,  with  the  Shady  Side  Presbyterian 
Church.  He  has  occupied  for  a  number  of  years,  the  position 
of  trustee,  succeeding  his  father  in  that  office  in  1914  and  he 
is  interested  in  all  that  relates  to  the  growth  and  prosperity  of 
the  church. 

The  children  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Edwards,  as  they  grew  up, 
had  not  only  every  advantage  that  a  Christian  home  and  the 
Church  could  furnish  but  also  every  educational  opportunity. 

Martha,  the  oldest  child,  was  married  to  John  McKelvy 
Lazear  of  Pittsburgh  in  1922.  They  live  at  922  South  Negley 
Avenue,  Pittsburgh.  Lela  Harkness  was  married  to  Mr.  Harry 
Cook  of  New  York.  They  have  one  daughter,  Lela  3rd,  and  one 
son,  Harry  Jr.  Their  address  is  940  Park  Avenue,  New  York 
City.  Harkness  married  Miss  Mary  Bedell  Suydam  of  Pittsburgh 
in  1927.  They  have  two  children  and  live  at  Walnut  Hall,  on 
the  Kentucky  farm,  of  which  he  is  one  of  the  managers. 

The  second  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ogden  M.  Edwards  Sr., 
George  Dickson  Edwards,  went  through  much  the  same  educa¬ 
tional  course  as  his  older  brother  but  did  not  study  for  a  pro¬ 
fession. 

After  graduating  from  the  Shady  Side  Academy  of  Pitts¬ 
burgh  he  entered  the  class  of  1894  at  Princeton  University.  He 
graduated  with  high  honors,  standing  second  in  his  class  and 
became  a  member  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa.  As  a  young  man  he  was 
interested  in  athletic  sports  in  an  amateur  way,  devoting  himself 
particularly  to  tennis.  In  this  game  he  excelled  and  was  at  one 
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time  the  amateur  champion  of  tennis  in  western  Pennsylvania. 

Choosing  a  business  career  for  a  life  calling  he  became  iden¬ 
tified  with  the  real  estate  and  loan  firm  of  William  A.  Herron 
&  Sons,  of  which  his  grandfather  was  the  senior  member. 

He  showed  an  unusual  aptitude  for  business  and  by  diligent 
application  soon  mastered  its  technique  and  became  a  valuable 
addition  to  the  firm.  When,  by  enlargement  of  the  business  and 
combination  with  other  financial  interests,  there  was  developed 
the  Commonwealth  Trust  Company,  which  did  both  a  real  estate 
and  banking  business,  he  was  made  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the 
corporation.  Later  he  became  president,  a  position  he  still  holds. 
Mr.  Edwards  is  generally  recognized  as  a  leading  banker  of  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  and  when  in  1917  the  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania  pro¬ 
vided  for  a  commission  to  revise  the  banking  laws  of  the  state 
he  was  appointed  by  the  governor  a  member  and  by  the  com¬ 
mission  itself  was  elected  its  chairman. 

In  addition  to  his  activities  in  the  Commonwealth  Trust 
Company  he  has  been  associated  as  a  director  in  four  banks  in 
western  Pennsylvania  and  four  other  large  business  corporations. 
He  has  also  been  actively  interested  in  many  philanthropic  and 
charitable  organizations.  Since  1905  he  has  been  treasurer  and 
director  in  the  Western  Pennsylvania  and  Dixmont  Hospitals. 
He  has  also,  since  1907,  been  treasurer  of  the  board  of  trustees 
of  the  Presbytery  of  Pittsburgh  as  well  as  treasurer  of  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Association  for  the  Improvement  of  the  Poor  and  other 
benevolent  organizations. 

George  D.  Edwards  is  an  active  and  influential  member  of 
the  Shady  Side  Presbyterian  Church.  He  has  served  as  superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  Sunday  school  and  in  the  fall  of  1914  was  elected 
an  Elder. 

On  April  21,  1910,  he  was  married  to  Miss  Pauline  Dilworth 
of  Pittsburgh.  It  was  a  quiet  wedding  with  only  relatives  and 
close  friends  present.  An  uncle  of  the  groom,  Rev.  Maurice  D. 
Edwards,  D.D.,  of  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  was  the  officiating  clergyman. 
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The  bride  belonged  to  one  of  the  leading  families  of  the  city,  her 
father,  the  late  George  Dilworth,  having  been  a  prominent 
merchant  in  Pittsburgh  for  many  years. 

The  young  people  were  thoroughly  congenial  in  their  tastes 
and  having  been  reared  in  the  same  church  were  in  entire  accord 
in  their  religious  views  and  sympathies.  Thus  were  they  prepared 
to  establish  a  thoroughly  Christian  home. 

For  several  years  they  kept  house  at  5  5  33  Fifth  Avenue. 
Then  they  moved  to  922  South  Negley  Street.  From  there  they 
went  to  5475  Darlington  Road.  Soon  after  the  death  of  his 
parents  Mr.  Edwards  purchased  the  family  homestead  at  826 
Devonshire  Street  as  a  permanent  home. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  D.  Edwards  have  had  four  children. 
George  Dilworth  Edwards  was  born  February  27,  1911;  Mary 
Dilworth  Edwards  was  born  January  28,  1915;  Richard  Dilworth 
Edwards  was  born  January  29,  1919;  Howard  Dilworth  Edwards 
was  born  February  5,  1921.  All  of  these  children  are  living.  The 
two  older  are  pursuing  their  education  away  from  home  in  higher 
institutions  of  learning  and  all  give  promise  of  useful  and  worthy 
lives. 

The  third  child  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ogden  M.  Edwards  Sr., 
Louise  Jeannette,  after  passing  through  childhood,  attended  the 
Thurston  Preparatory  School,  graduating  with  honors.  Her  col¬ 
lege  course  was  taken  at  Ogontz,  where  she  also  made  a  fine 
record,  as  she  was  a  faithful  student  and  had  exceptional  ability. 
At  Ogontz  she  was  chosen  president  of  her  class.  Returning 
home  from  college  she  entered  the  social  life  of  the  best  young 
people  of  Pittsburgh,  making  many  friends  and  being  recognized 
in  all  circles  as  a  young  woman  of  exceptional  promise. 

She  had  but  fairly  started  in  her  maturer  life  when  she  was 
stricken  down  with  a  very  severe  attack  of  pneumonia  from 
the  effects  of  which  she  never  altogether  recovered.  This  sickness 
seriously  weakened  her  heart  and  while  visiting  at  Atlantic  City 
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it  suddenly  gave  way  and  on  May  29,  1902,  she  passed  from  earth 
to  the  Father’s  house  above. 

The  mystery  of  her  death,  in  her  young  womanhood,  that 
was  so  full  of  promise  we  cannot  understand.  She  was  mourned 
not  only  by  her  family  and  relatives,  but  by  a  large  circle  of 
friends. 

The  fourth  and  last  child  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ogden  M.  Edwards 
Sr.,  also  a  daughter,  was  Ruth.  She  was  spared  to  be  a  great 
comfort  to  her  parents  in  their  latter  days. 

Reared  in  a  Christian  home,  surrounded  with  every  comfort, 
given  the  best  of  educational  advantages  her  life  and  character 
from  childhood  to  womanhood  developed  along  the  lines  of 
Christian  culture  in  its  fullest  sense. 

Her  education  completed,  and  after  spending  a  few  years 
at  home,  she  was  married  on  April  20,  1918,  to  Albert  G.  Wells, 
a  business  man  of  Pittsburgh.  The  wedding  was  celebrated  in 
the  Shady  Side  Presbyterian  Church  which  was  beautifully  deco¬ 
rated  for  the  occasion.  Rev.  Maurice  D.  Edwards,  D.D.,  an 
uncle  of  the  bride,  performed  the  ceremony  and  there  was  a  large 
gathering  of  relatives  and  friends. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wells  have  one  child,  a  son,  born  February  1, 
1919,  and  named  Albert  G.  Wells  Jr.  They  have  a  beautiful 
home  and  live  at  1321  Bennington  Avenue,  East  End,  Pittsburgh. 

After  a  half  century  and  more  of  active  business  life,  about 
1910  the  health  of  Ogden  M.  Edwards,  Senior,  began  to  fail.  The 
change  was  not  marked  at  first,  he  continued  to  attend  to  busi¬ 
ness  but  found  it  necessary  to  reduce  the  number  of  hours  spent 
in  his  office.  Responsibilities  that  he  had  always  borne  were 
gradually  shifted  to  others.  His  part  became  more  and  more 
that  of  counsel  and  was  less  executive.  His  afternoons  were  now 
spent  at  home  or  at  the  University  Club  or  in  his  automobile 
taking  long  drives  over  the  beautiful  scenic  highways  that  sur¬ 
round  the  city.  On  January  1,  1912,  he  retired  entirely  from 
active  business.  For  a  number  of  years  he  lived  a  quiet  life,  enjoy- 
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ing  his  home,  his  loved  ones  and  his  friends  though  at  times  pros¬ 
trated  by  heart  trouble  and  its  accompaniments.  But  the  time 
came  when  he  was  confined  to  the  house  and  to  his  bed.  The 
hope  of  restored  health  gradually  faded  away,  but  he  was  sustained 
through  it  all  by  his  Christian  faith. 

Early  in  1912  in  a  letter  to  the  writer  he  said:  "I  feel  that 
my  hold  on  life  is  very  feeble  but  I  am  willing  to  go  whenever 
my  heavenly  Father  thinks  best.”  God  was  with  him  in  these 
last  days  and  "underneath  were  the  everlasting  arms.” 

He  entered  into  rest  April  21,  1920,  in  the  76th  year  of  his 
age.  The  service  at  his  funeral  was  conducted  by  his  cousin, 
Rev.  David  R.  Breed,  D.D.,  who  paid  a  fitting  tribute  to  his 
memory.  He  was  buried  in  the  family  lot  at  Homewood  Ceme¬ 
tery. 

Saint  Augustine  has  written:  "That  death  is  not  to  be 
deplored  which  is  the  end  of  a  good  life.”  Certainly  these  words 
apply  to  Ogden  M.  Edwards,  Sr.  His  was  a  good  life.  Scripture 
says:  "It  is  required  in  stewards  that  a  man  be  found  faithful.” 
Faithfulness  characterized  his  whole  career.  He  was  faithful  to 
his  family,  faithful  to  every  trust,  faithful  to  his  friends,  faith¬ 
ful  to  the  church  and  faithful  to  his  God. 

In  the  providence  of  God,  his  wife  was  soon  to  follow  her 
husband  to  the  heavenly  land.  For  fifty  years  they  had  journeyed 
in  happy  married  relations,  God  had  blessed  them  in  their  children 
and  in  material  things.  Now  that  the  husband  had  been  taken, 
life  had  lost  its  chief  charm  for  the  wife. 

Mrs.  Edwards,  during  a  considerable  part  of  her  married  life, 
had  not  enjoyed  robust  or  continuous  health.  At  times  she  suf¬ 
fered  severe  illness.  While  never  a  confirmed  invalid  and  usually 
able  to  attend  to  her  household  duties  her  strength  was  limited 
and  had  to  be  conserved  so  that  for  considerable  periods  of  time 
she  was  not  able  to  engage  in  many  activities  outside  of  her  home. 

About  two  years  after  her  husband’s  death  she  was  taken 
seriously  ill  and  on  September  15,  1922,  she  also  entered  into 
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the  blessed  rest.  United  in  life,  in  death  they  were  not  long 
divided.  Her  form  was  laid  beside  that  of  her  husband  in  "God’s 
acre.” 

Mrs.  Edwards  left  to  her  children,  her  grandchildren  and 
her  friends  the  memory  of  an  unselfish  Christian  life.  She  had 
high  ideals,  and  was  very  conscientious  in  maintaining  them. 

Thoughtful  for  others,  she  was  always  doing  kind  things 
for  her  friends  or  ministering  to  some  one  in  need.  The  writer 
and  his  family  have  had  many  occasions,  through  the  years,  to 
feel  grateful  both  to  her  and  her  husband  for  their  thoughtfulness 
and  generosity.  To  her  husband’s  parents  as  well  as  to  her  own 
she  was  all  that  a  loving  daughter  could  be. 

Alice  Edwards 

Alice,  the  eighth  child  and  fourth  daughter  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Richard  Edwards,  was  born  in  Pittsburgh,  August  3,  1845. 
Her  early  childhood  was  uneventful.  When  she  reached  about 
the  age  of  six  years  she  was  sent  to  a  private  school  in  Allegheny, 
the  family  having  moved  to  a  new  home  on  Washington  Street 
in  that  twin  city  of  Pittsburgh. 

When,  in  18  56,  the  family  went  to  Dubuque,  Iowa,  to  reside, 
she  attended  a  private  school  there  for  a  time  and  then  became 
a  pupil  in  the  public  schools.  As  the  financial  depression  that 
prevailed  throughout  the  West  preceding  the  Civil  War  made 
it  impractical  for  her  to  be  sent  away  from  home  for  advance 
studies,  her  school  life  extended  no  farther  than  the  high  school, 
but  her  education  by  no  means  ended  there.  She  was,  all  through 
her  life,  a  reader  and  not  only  kept  informed  in  regard  to  current 
events,  but  extended  her  reading  to  history  and  general  literature. 
In  after  years,  also  by  travel  in  her  own  country  and  by  several 
journeys  abroad  to  Europe  and  the  far  East,  she  very  much 
extended  the  horizon  of  her  knowledge,  so  that  she  became  a 
thoroughly  educated  woman  well  qualified  for  membership  in 
the  literary  clubs  of  which  she  afterwards  became  a  member. 
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While  the  family  were  residing  in  Dubuque,  her  sister,  Emily, 
was  married  and  left  the  family  roof.  Alice  was  then  the  only 
remaining  daughter  in  the  home  and  she  became,  as  she  entered 
womanhood,  her  mother’s  helper  and  counselor  in  household 
affairs.  This  close  relationship  of  mother  and  daughter  continued 
after  the  family  returned  to  Pittsburgh  to  reside.  More  and 
more  the  mother  depended  upon  the  daughter.  As  the  mother 
aged  the  daughter  took  upon  herself  the  direction  of  household 
affairs  in  increasing  degree  until  the  management  of  the  home 
fell  largely  into  her  hands.  For  a  quarter  of  a  century  she 
adorned  this  position  in  the  home  and  when  the  death  of  the 
mother  placed  the  care  of  the  home  entirely  in  her  hands,  she 
continued  this  service  until  after  the  death  of  her  father  when 
the  home  was  broken  up.  Ffer  faithful  and  unselfish  ministry 
of  love  in  the  household,  not  only  to  her  parents  but  to  every 
member  of  the  family  circle,  will  never  be  forgotten  by  those 
who  shared  or  witnessed  it. 

At  the  death  in  18  59  of  her  uncle,  Rev.  Maurice  W.  Dwight, 
D.D.,  pastor  of  the  First  Dutch  Reformed  Church  of  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.,  Alice  and  her  two  sisters,  were  left  small  shares  in  his 
estate.  This  legacy  was  increased  by  fortunate  investments  until 
it  furnished  a  very  comfortable  income  for  her  in  after  years 
and  enabled  her  to  make  occasional  trips  at  home  and  abroad. 

After  the  breaking  up  of  the  home  in  the  eighties  by  the 
death  of  her  parents,  she  found  a  second  home  with  her  sister, 
Mrs.  Frederick  W.  Chislett  and  her  family  at  Crown  Hill,  Indian¬ 
apolis.  The  mutual  attachment  which  had  previously  existed, 
not  only  between  the  sisters,  but  between  Miss  Alice  and  every 
member  of  the  family  at  Crown  Hill,  made  it  a  natural  thing 
for  her  to  become  one  ot  its  members.  Here  she  found  not 
only  a  congenial  home  but  made  a  place  for  herself  in  sharing 
its  duties.  In  the  circle  of  her  sister’s  friends  she  soon  made 
friendships  of  her  own.  She  became  a  member  of  the  Woman’s 
Club  of  Indianapolis,  in  which  her  sister  was  prominent. 
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Already  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Colonial  Dames,  she 
united  with  the  local  chapter  and  became  active  in  its  work. 

She  found  a  church  home  in  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church 
where  her  sister  and  her  family  attended. 

In  the  spring  of  1891  she  accompanied  her  brother,  Maurice, 
in  a  trip  around  the  world  which  occupied  over  three  months. 

Several  winters  she  passed  in  North  Carolina  and  she  made 
frequent  visits  to  the  members  of  her  family  living  in  Pittsburgh, 
Dubuque  and  St.  Paul.  In  1892  she  went  by  invitation  with 
Mrs.  George  B.  Edwards  and  her  daughters  on  a  summer’s  tour 
to  Europe.  Several  times  when  none  of  her  family  were  going 
abroad,  she  joined  the  "Deming”  parties  of  excursionists  in  trips 
across  the  sea. 

These  various  tours  were  not  only  enjoyed  but  made  means 
of  enlarging  her  mental  horizons.  By  reading  as  well  as  seeing 
they  had  for  her  great  educational  value,  and  she  wrote  to  her 
family  and  friends  long  and  very  interesting  letters  telling  of 
her  travels,  some  of  which  were  published.  At  various  times  she 
prepared  papers  for  the  clubs  and  societies  to  which  she  belonged. 
These  showed  decided  literary  talent. 

It  was  on  one  of  these  trips  abroad  that  the  sad  tragedy 
of  her  death  occurred.  In  the  winter  of  1907-8,  she  joined  a 
"Deming”  party  that  was  to  make  a  tour  of  the  Holy  Land.  Her 
health  was  good  and  she  thoroughly  enjoyed  visiting  the  places 
made  sacred  by  Bible  story,  especially  those  associated  with  the 
life  and  labors  of  our  Lord.  The  party  had  reached  northern 
Palestine  and  one  day  made  an  excursion  on  the  Sea  of  Galilee. 
During  the  sail,  there  being  considerable  wind  and  sea,  the  party 
was  thoroughly  drenched  with  spray.  As  a  result  Miss  Edwards 
developed  a  severe  cold  and  was  taken  to  the  missionary  hospital 
at  Nazareth.  When  in  a  few  days  the  party  had  to  move  on, 
she  insisted  upon  accompanying  them,  though  she  was  in  no 
condition  to  travel. 

Her  courage  and  determination  sustained  her  until  Beyrout 
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was  reached.  Here  she  was  taken  to  the  mission  hospital  of  the 
university  where  she  received  the  best  of  care,  but  pneumonia 
had  set  in  and,  her  heart  failing,  she  suddenly  passed  away.  Her 
death  occurred  April  10,  1908.  She  had  made  many  friends 
among  her  party,  so,  as  one  of  them  wrote,  "She  did  not  die 
among  strangers.” 

Her  brother,  Ogden,  when  the  sad  news  was  cabled  him, 
telegraphed  to  have  her  body  sent  home  but  this  was  found 
impracticable  at  the  time,  because  of  local  regulations.  Beside, 
Miss  Edwards,  knowing  her  serious  condition,  had  requested  of 
her  friends  that  if  she  did  not  live,  she  be  buried  where  she  died 
and  that  no  effort  be  made  to  send  her  body  home.  The  American 
Consul  took  charge  of  her  effects  and  was  otherwise  attentive. 

A  beautiful  burial  service  was  held  in  the  College  Chapel  and 
was  conducted  by  Rev.  Mr.  Mackey,  a  Scotch  clergyman.  A 
quartette  of  young  American  teachers  sang  appropriate  hymns. 
The  United  States  flag  covered  the  casket  and  there  was  an  abun¬ 
dant  supply  of  beautiful  flowers  furnished  by  friends  in  the 
party  and  by  others. 

Of  the  four  young  men  who  acted  as  pallbearers,  Mr. 
Stephen  Thaw  of  Pittsburgh  was  one,  and  Mr.  George  B.  Stewart, 
Jr.,  a  classmate  at  Princeton  of  Miss  Edwards’  nephew,  Deane 
Edwards,  was  another. 

The  burial  was  in  the  beautiful  Protestant  Cemetery  of 
Beyrout,  where  an  appropriate  headstone  was  afterward  placed 
by  Miss  Edwards’  brother,  Ogden.  A  memorial  stone  has  also 
been  erected  in  the  family  lot  at  Allegheny  Cemetery,  Pittsburgh. 
Her  nephew  and  niece,  Dwight  W.  and  Annie  D.  Edwards,  who 
visited  the  grave  in  the  summer  of  1930,  reported  it  well  cared 
for  and  in  good  condition. 

Maurice  Dwight  Edwards 

This  sketch  must  necessarily  be  autobiographical. 

According  to  the  records,  I  was  born  at  Pittsburgh,  April 
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29,  1847,  being  the  ninth  child  and  fifth  son  of  my  parents.  My 
mother  has  told  me  that  until  my  second  year  I  was  a  sickly  child 
but  after  that  my  condition  improved.  The  change  for  the 
better  seems  to  have  been  permanent  as  during  a  long  life  I 
have  been  blessed  with  exceptionally  good  health. 

As  a  child  I  began  my  education  by  attending  with  my 
sister  Alice,  a  school  in  Allegheny  for  young  children  kept  by 
a  Mrs.  Maitland.  When  at  the  age  of  nine  my  family  moved 
to  Dubuque,  Iowa,  I  attended  here  for  a  short  time  a  similar 
school  that  was  kept  by  a  Miss  Conkey,  but  soon  changed  and 
went  with  my  older  brothers  to  Mr.  Matthew  B.  Riddle’s  school 
for  boys.  As  this  school  only  continued  for  one  winter,  I  was 
sent  the  next  year  to  the  Third  Ward  public  school.  Here,  for 
some  reason  unknown,  I  was  placed  in  a  higher  grade  than  my 
age  entitled  me  to.  However,  I  managed  to  keep  up  sufficiently 
well  to  be  promoted  at  each  subsequent  examination. 

In  two  years  or  less  after  entering  the  school,  I  finished  the 
grades  at  the  age  of  twelve,  and  graduated  into  the  high  school. 
But  there  was  no  high  school  to  attend.  The  financial  depression 
of  18  57  still  continued  in  the  West  and  the  city  of  Dubuque  was 
obliged  for  want  of  funds  to  close  its  high  school.  In  a  measure 
to  atone  for  this  loss  there  was  introduced  into  the  grade  school 
which  I  attended  what  was  called  a  '"high  school  class”  which 
gave  a  year’s  course  of  high  school  studies  with  the  exception  of 
the  languages.  This  course  I  went  over  twice  and  thinking  it 
no  use  to  go  over  it  a  third  time,  I  was  allowed  to  quit  school, 
being  then  fourteen  years  old.  Five  years  later,  however,  when 
entering  college,  I  found  that  the  only  additional  preparation 
needed  was  in  Latin  and  Greek. 

When  the  family  returned  to  Pittsburgh  in  October,  1862, 
I  was  fifteen  years  old.  The  financial  condition  of  the  family 
at  that  time  was  such  that  I  was  obliged  to  go  to  work  and  a 
position  was  secured  for  me  as  office  boy  in  the  Monongahela 
Fire  Insurance  Company  of  Pittsburgh.  I  received  at  first  the 
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munificent  salary  of  $2.50  a  week,  but  later  it  was  increased  to 
$5.00  a  week.  I  then  considered  myself  rather  a  high  priced  man. 
The  secretary  of  the  company  was  Mr.  Henry  A.  Atwood,  who 
was  a  personal  friend  of  our  family.  The  president  was  Mr. 
James  A.  Hutchinson,  whose  sister  was  the  wife  of  Hon.  Edwin 
M.  Stanton,  the  famous  secretary  of  war  at  that  time.  However, 
the  business  of  the  company  was  principally  conducted  by  the 
secretary  and  the  office  boy,  the  president  only  appearing  occa¬ 
sionally  for  consultation.  This  arrangement  was  advantageous 
for  the  office  boy  as  he  was  soon  initiated  into  almost  every 
department  of  the  business,  not  only  caring  for  the  office  and 
running  errands,  but  making  collections,  writing  policies  and 
keeping  insurance  records.  This  was  a  valuable  training. 

My  experiences  in  this  office  were  altogether  pleasant  and 
I  always  felt  grateful  for  the  kind  way  in  which  both  the  presi¬ 
dent  and  secretary  treated  me.  After  about  two  years  of  service 
here,  I  voluntarily  gave  up  my  position  to  join  my  father,  who 
had  entered  the  same  line  of  business  and  who  needed  an  assistant. 
Here  I  remained  about  a  year. 

Soon  after  the  family  returned  to  Pittsburgh  there  was  a 
great  spiritual  change  in  my  inner  life,  which  led  me  to  an  open 
confession  of  Christ  by  becoming  a  communicant  in  the  Third 
Presbyterian  Church  in  which  I  had  been  baptized  in  infancy. 
From  that  time  I  took  a  new  interest  in  the  church  and  in  religious 
things. 

In  those  days  there  was  no  Christian  Endeavor  and  few  ways 
in  which  a  Christian  lad  could  give  expression  to  his  religious 
impulses.  I  attended,  however,  the  young  men’s  prayer  meeting 
but  seldom  took  part  as  I  was  timid,  being  merely  a  boy. 

However,  there  gradually  developed  in  my  inner  life  the 
conviction  that  I  ought  to  enter  the  ministry.  So  I  finally  decided 
to  make  that  my  vocation  in  life.  This  necessitated  giving  up 
business  and  preparing  for  college.  I  began  my  studies  at  the 
close  of  1865  and  after  less  than  a  year’s  hard  work  in  Latin  and 
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Greek,  with  some  review  of  my  mathematics,  I  entered  Hamilton 
College  as  a  freshman  in  the  class  of  1870.  Hamilton  was  chosen 
principally  because  my  cousin,  David  R.  Breed,  was  a  student 
there  in  the  class  of  1 867  and  I  could  room  with  him  my  first  year. 

My  college  life  was  pleasant  but  uneventful.  I  became  a 
member,  freshman  year,  of  the  Alpha  Delta  Phi  Fraternity  of 
which  Hamilton  is  the  mother  chapter. 

My  roommate  sophomore  year  was  a  classmate,  Thomas  A. 
Abbot,  and  in  my  junior  and  senior  years,  was  Franc  B.  Daniels 
of  the  class  of  1871.  With  both  of  these  chums  there  thus  began 
an  intimate  friendship  and  association  that  lasted  through  life. 

My  college  record  for  scholarship  was  respectable  but  not 
brilliant.  However,  I  received  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  key  on  gradu¬ 
ation  and  was  awarded  two  first  prizes  during  the  course,  an 
essay  prize  my  junior  year  and  a  prize  in  chemistry  my  senior  year. 

Graduating  in  the  summer  of  1870,  I  entered  in  the  fall  of 
that  year,  Auburn  Theological  Seminary.  It  was  just  as  I  was 
beginning  my  second  year  there  that  the  opportunity  came  to 
accompany  my  brother,  William,  in  a  trip  abroad.  This  was 
chiefly  my  brother  George’s  scheme  and  he  generously  financed 
my  part  of  the  expense. 

I  was  gone  about  a  year  visiting  not  only  western  Europe 
but  Egypt,  Palestine  and  the  near  East.  Nearly  two  months  were 
spent  in  a  trip  up  the  Nile  in  a  dahabeah.  The  educational  value 
of  this  trip  as  well  as  the  pleasure  was  of  great  value  and  it  fur¬ 
nished  much  material  that  could  be  utilized  in  my  future  work. 

Returning  to  the  theological  seminary,  I  graduated  in  the 
spring  of  1874.  Soon  after  I  was  called  to  the  pastorate  of  the 
Dayton  Avenue  Presbyterian  Church  of  St.  Paul,  Minn.  This 
was  a  new  organization  consisting  of  twenty-three  members 
which  worshipped  in  a  small  frame  chapel  situated  on  the  corner 
of  Dayton  Avenue  and  Mackubin  Street,  which  was  then  the 
outskirts  of  the  city.  In  the  providence  of  God,  my  ministry 
in  this  church  was  to  be  my  only  pastorate  and  was  to  continue 
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for  a  period  of  forty-four  years  or  during  my  entire  active  service. 

One  of  the  pleasant  features  of  my  settling  in  St.  Paul  was 
that  my  cousin,  Rev.  David  R.  Breed,  was  at  that  time  pastor 
of  the  House  of  Hope  Presbyterian  Church  of  that  city,  having 
entered  upon  this,  his  first  charge,  on  graduating  from  Auburn 
Seminary  in  1870.  For  eleven  years  we  labored  side  by  side  and 
our  relations  were  most  intimate.  He  and  his  wife  were  brother 
and  sister  to  me,  and  their  home  was  essentially  my  home,  until 
I  secured  a  home  of  my  own. 

On  October  3,  1877,  I  was  married  to  Miss  Annie  Louise 
Deane  of  St.  Paul,  Minn.  She  was  the  only  daughter  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Erasmus  M.  Deane.  Her  father  was  a  prominent  busi¬ 
ness  man  of  the  city  and  active  member  of  the  House  of  Hope 
Presbyterian  Church,  of  which  the  daughter  also  was  a  com¬ 
municant. 

It  was  a  church  wedding  and  the  pastor,  Rev.  David  R. 
Breed,  my  cousin,  officiated.  In  every  way  this  has  proved  itself 
one  of  those  matches  that  are  made  in  heaven.  Not  only  have 
the  personal  relations  between  husband  and  wife  been  ideal,  with¬ 
out  a  shadow  to  come  between  us  in  the  more  than  fifty  years 
we  have  journeyed  together,  but  in  every  way  Mrs.  Edwards  has 
been  a  helper  in  my  pastorate,  doing  her  part  and  more  than 
her  part  as  a  pastor’s  wife,  not  only  by  encouraging  him  but 
by  co-operating  with  him  in  the  work  of  the  church.  Especially 
in  visitation,  in  the  Sunday  school  and  in  the  activities  of  the 
women  of  the  congregation. 

It  is  more  than  probable  that  I  would  not  have  remained 
forty-four  years  pastor  of  Dayton  Avenue  Presbyterian  Church, 
had  it  not  been  for  the  loyal  and  efficient  support  I  have  received 
from  my  wife.  Mrs.  Edwards  has  always  been  specially  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  mission  work  of  the  women  of  the  church.  For 
twelve  years,  from  1900  to  1912,  she  was  president  of  the 
Women’s  Synodical  Foreign  Missionary  Society,  the  state  organi¬ 
zation  of  the  Presbyterian  women  of  Minnesota. 


REV.  MAURICE  DWIGHT  EDWARDS,  D.D.  ANNIE  LOUISE  DEANE 

(Mrs.  Maurice  Dwight  Edwards) 
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For  six  years  after  our  marriage  we  lived  with  Mrs.  Edwards’ 
parents  at  173  College  Avenue  but  when  a  second  child  was  born 
to  us  we  thought  the  time  had  come  when  we  should  have  a 
home  of  our  own.  Mr.  Deane  therefore  sold  his  homestead  and 
built  a  double  house  on  Laurel  Avenue  between  Western  Avenue 
and  Arundel  Street,  a  location  not  far  from  my  church.  He 
and  his  family  occupied  one-half  and  the  Edwards  family  the 
other  half.  The  number  of  our  house  was  423  Laurel  Avenue. 
We  began  housekeeping  here  in  the  fall  of  188  3  and  here  our 
home  has  been  to  the  present  time. 

In  1889  Mr.  Deane  passed  away.  Mrs.  Deane  and  her  only 
son,  Mr.  Albert  J.  Deane,  in  1898  came  to  make  their  home  with 
us.  They  proved  a  welcome  addition  to  our  household.  Mrs. 
Deane  died  in  1904  and  her  son  has  remained  with  us  to  the  pres¬ 
ent  time.  Thus  for  nearly  half  a  century  we  have  occupied  the 
one  home  and  our  children,  with  the  exception  of  the  oldest,  have 
known  no  other  connected  with  their  childhood  and  youth. 

God  has  blessed  the  union  of  Mrs.  Edwards  and  myself  by 
the  birth  of  four  children,  all  of  whom  are  living  at  the  present 
time. 

Annie  Deane  Edwards,  named  after  her  maternal  grand¬ 
mother,  was  born  September  4,  1878. 

Dwight  Woodbridge  Edwards,  who  has  two  family  names 
in  the  Edwards  line,  was  born  March  25,  1883. 

Deane  Edwards,  who  bears  his  mother’s  surname,  was  born 
March  31,  188  5. 

George  Breed  Edwards,  named  for  his  paternal  uncle,  was 
born  October  3,  1890. 

All  were  baptized  in  infancy  and  entered  into  full  com¬ 
munion  of  the  church  in  later  years. 

The  story  of  my  long  pastorate  of  forty-four  years  cannot 
be  told  in  any  detail. 

I  had  no  thought  when  I  came  of  spending  my  whole  min¬ 
istry  in  my  first  charge,  but  I  have  always  been  of  the  convic- 
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tion  that  where  a  pastor  is  meeting  with  a  reasonable  degree  of 
success  and  God  seems  to  be  blessing  the  work,  he  should  hesitate 
long  before  making  a  change. 

From  the  first  there  was  evidence  of  Divine  favor.  There 
was  harmony  within  the  church  and  most  coidial  relations  existed 
between  people  and  pastor.  The  membership  grew  steadily 
though  not  rapidly  as  the  growth  of  the  church  was  dependent 
largely  upon  the  development  of  the  neighborhood. 

In  1881  it  was  found  necessary  to  enlarge  the  chapel  to 
accommodate  the  growing  congregation  and  Sunday  school  and 
it  was  practically  doubled  in  size.  In  1886-7  was  erected  the 
present  beautiful  and  commodious  stone  edifice. 

The  architect  of  our  church  was  a  young  man  of  the  con¬ 
gregation,  Mr.  Cass  Gilbert,  who  has  since  risen  to  the  highest 
rank  in  his  profession.  Our  church  was  the  first  important  work 
he  ever  had  and  has  been  greatly  admired  from  the  time  of  its 
erection.  The  chapel  was  added  many  years  latei. 

In  1891,  having  received  an  unanimous  call  from  another 
church  which  I  had  never  visited,  and  which  only  knew  me  by 
the  report  of  others,  I  resigned  my  pastorate  but  by  a  practically 
unanimous  vote  the  congregation  refused  to  acquiesce  in  my 
request  for  a  dissolution  of  the  relationship  and  I  felt  that  I  could 
not  do  otherwise  than  withdraw  my  resignation.  I  received  also 
a  petition  asking  me  to  remain  that  bore  some  three  hundred 
signatures. 

The  growth  and  prosperity  of  the  church  continued  through 
the  years  following  with  unbroken  harmony  in  the  congregation 
and  in  the  relations  between  the  pastor  and  people.  Finally  in 
1918,  having  passed  my  71st  birthday,  I  felt  that  the  time  had 
come  when  I  should  be  relieved  of  the  burden  and  responsibility 
of  the  pastorate.  Therefore,  I  tendered  my  resignation  to  take 
effect  on  the  22nd  of  October  of  that  year,  which  was  the  forty- 
fourth  anniversary  of  my  ordination  to  the  gospel  ministry  and 
installation  as  pastor  of  the  church. 
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This  time  my  resignation  was  accepted  and  the  pastoral  rela¬ 
tion  was  dissolved  by  the  Presbytery  of  St.  Paul  as  requested.  At 
this  time  the  membership  of  the  church  was  over  six  hundred. 

By  action  of  the  church  and  the  Presbytery,  I  was  made 
Pastor  Emeritus.  The  congregation  also  presented  me  with  a 
generous  gift  of  money  on  my  retirement  which  I  invested  in 
an  annuity. 

My  family  and  myself  have  continued  members  of  the  con¬ 
gregation  and  I  have  frequently  been  called  upon  for  ministerial 
services  of  one  kind  or  another.  In  many  ways,  my  former 
parishioners  have  shown  their  regard  for  their  old  pastor,  though 
not  lacking  in  loyalty  to  his  successors.  The  first  of  these  suc¬ 
cessors  was  Rev.  James  W.  Bean,  D.D.,  who  remained  ten  years. 
He  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Charles  A.  Arnold,  D.D.,  the  present 
pastor. 

In  1925,  a  new  organ  was  placed  in  the  church  at  a  cost  of 
over  $17,000.  It  is  called  the  "Edwards”  organ  and  bears  on 
its  face,  in  carved  letters,  the  inscription:  "In  honor  of  Rev.  Dr. 
and  Mrs.  Maurice  D.  Edwards,  1874-1918.” 

On  October  3,  1927,  Mrs.  Edwards  and  myself,  celebrated 
our  golden  wedding  anniversary.  A  very  large  reception  was 
given  us  at  the  church  and  congratulations  from  relatives  and 
friends  came  from  every  quarter.  It  was  a  very  happy  and 
notable  occasion. 

During  most  of  my  active  ministry  I  have  served  as  a  Stated 
Clerk.  From  1882  to  1885,  I  was  Stated  Clerk  of  the  Presbytery 
of  St.  Paul.  In  the  latter  year  I  was  chosen  Stated  Clerk  of  the 
Synod  of  Minnesota  (Presbyterian)  and  served  until  1915,  a 
period  of  thirty  years,  a  length  of  service  unequaled  in  the  history 
of  that  body. 

My  Presbytery  has  honored  me  by  election  as  a  commissioner 
to  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Church,  seven  times.  The  first 
occasion  was  in  1878,  when  the  Assembly  met  in  my  home 
church,  the  Third  Church  of  Pittsburgh.  The  last  was  in  1920, 
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when  it  met  in  Philadelphia  and  there  celebrated  the  fiftieth  anni 
versary  of  the  reunion  of  the  Old  and  New  School  branches  of 
the  Church.  This  was  an  interesting  occasion.  I  was  also  present 
but  not  as  a  delegate,  at  the  consummation  of  that  reunion  in 
the  Third  Church  of  Pittsburgh,  my  home  church,  on  November 
10,  1869.  At  this  time  I  was  home  from  college  convalescing 
from  a  severe  illness. 

In  1892,  my  alma  mater  conferred  upon  me  the  honorary 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity. 

Ministering  so  many  years  to  the  same  congregation,  I  have 
had  little  time  for  activities  outside  my  regular  work  and  prac¬ 
tically  no  time  for  general  authorship.  From  time  to  time  a 
number  of  my  sermons  have  found  a  place  in  the  public  press 
or  have  been  printed  for  private  circulation,  but  my  only  claim 
to  authorship  beside  this  family  record  is  a  "History  of  the  Synod 
of  Minnesota  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  U.  S.  A.”  This  was 
written  at  the  request  of  the  Synod  and  was  published  in  1927. 
I  have,  however,  prepared  for  press  a  volume  of  sermons  which 
is  now  being  published. 

For  many  years  I  have  been  a  member  of  the  Sons!  of  the 
Colonial  Wars  and  of  the  Sons  of  the  American  Revolution.  The 
former  society  I  entered  on  a  descent  from  Governor  Thomas 
Dudley,  the  second  governor  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony 
and  the  latter,  on  descent  from  Timothy  Edwards  of  Stockbridge. 
For  several  years  I  was  President  of  the  St.  Paul  Humane  Society. 

I  have  had  the  privilege  of  making  a  number  of  trips  abroad 
during  the  years,  some  of  which  have  already  been  referred  to 
in  this  volume.  In  1891,  with  my  sister  Alice,  I  took  a  trip 
around  the  world,  my  church  having  given  me  a  six  month’s 
leave  of  absence.  In  1922,  Mrs.  Edwards  and  myself  spent  six 
months  in  China  visiting  our  son,  Dwight,  and  his  family  in 
Peking.  I  have  thus  crossed  the  Pacific  three  times  and  the 
Atlantic  seven  times.  The  total  number  of  these  trips  has  been 
five. 
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Such  an  amount  of  foreign  travel  has  been  of  great  educa¬ 
tional  value  as  well  as  a  pleasure.  It  has  furnished  me  with  a 
mine  of  material  that  has  been  of  use  in  my  ministerial  work. 

One  of  the  pleasant  features  of  my  long  residence  in  St.  Paul 
has  been  the  presence  of  a  number  of  relatives  or  old  friends 
who  lived  in  the  Twin  Cities  or  neighborhood.  Rev.  Dr.  Breed 
of  the  House  of  Hope  Church  has  already  been  referred  to.  My 
two  other  college  chums,  Mr.  Thomas  A.  Abbott  and  Mr.  Franc 
B.  Daniels  lived  in  the  Twin  Cities,  the  former  in  St.  Paul  and 
the  latter  in  Minneapolis. 

Two  cousins,  Mr.  John  I.  Bell  and  Dr.  R.  Mowry  Bell,  his 
brother,  lived,  the  one  in  Minneapolis  and  the  other  at  Lake 
Minnetonka.  The  associations  between  their  families  and  our¬ 
selves  have  been  very  close  through  the  years.  Dr.  Breed  left 
the  city  in  188  5  and  the  heads  of  the  other  families,  except  Dr. 
Bell,  have  passed  away  yet  the  intimacy  between  the  families 
continues. 

During  all  my  long  life  I  have  been  blessed  with  good  health 
which  still  continues,  though  I  am  well  up  in  the  eighties.  With 
the  exception  of  my  hearing  which  is  quite  impaired  I  have  the 
full  use  of  all  my  faculties. 

Deeply  grateful  for  God’s  goodness  to  me  and  mine  through 
the  years,  I  can  say  with  the  Psalmist,  "Goodness  and  mercy  have 
followed  me  all  the  days  of  my  life.” 

As  has  been  stated  four  children  have  been  given  Mrs. 
Edwards  and  myself  to  bless  our  home. 

Annie  Deane  Edwards,  our  first  born  and  the  only  daughter, 
received  her  early  education  in  the  public  schools  of  the  city, 
passing  through  the  various  grades  and  at  last  graduating  from 
the  high  school  in  the  class  of  1897.  The  same  summer  she  made 
a  trip  abroad  at  the  invitation  of  her  aunt,  Mrs.  George  B. 
Edwards  of  Pittsburgh.  In  the  fall  of  that  year  she  entered  the 
Teachers’  Training  School  of  the  city  and,  graduating  in  due 
course,  was  appointed  a  teacher  in  the  public  schools. 
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For  a  number  of  years  she  continued  to  teach,  most  of  the 
time  at  the  Sibley  School,  St.  Paul.  In  September,  1904,  she  went 
to  New  York  for  a  year’s  study  at  the  Teachers’  Training  School 
of  Columbia  University.  The  next  summer  she  took  some  special 
courses  at  the  Minnesota  State  University.  In  the  fall  she  resumed 
her  teaching  and  after  a  few  years,  decided  to  change  her  vocation 
to  library  work.  She  therefore  went  to  Simmons  College,  Boston, 
for  a  year’s  study  and  training  for  this  new  profession.  She  was 
then  appointed  to  a  position  as  a  cataloguer  in  the  public  library  of 
St.  Paul,  where  she  remained  for  some  ten  years,  when  she  retired. 
Since  then  she  has  devoted  herself  to  various  good  causes,  especially 
to  Junior  and  Primary  Sunday  School  work  in  which  she  is  special¬ 
ly  interested.  In  1931  she  was  appointed  superintendent  of  the 
primary  department  of  Dayton  Avenue  Church  Sunday  School. 

In  the  spring  of  1930  she  visited  her  brother  Dwight  and 
his  family  in  Peking,  China,  returning  home  with  them  in  the 
fall  of  that  year  via  India  and  Europe,  thus  completing  a  trip 
around  the  world. 

Our  oldest  son,  Dwight  Woodbridge  Edwards,  born  March 
2  5,  1883,  like  his  sister,  had  his  early  education  in  the  public 
schools  of  St.  Paul,  passing  through  all  the  grades  until  he  gradu¬ 
ated  from  the  high  school  in  the  class  of  1900.  During  his  high 
school  course  he  was  prominent  in  athletics,  playing  on  the  foot¬ 
ball  team  and  being  captain,  in  his  senior  year,  of  the  baseball 
team. 

Fie  took  his  college  course  at  Princeton  University,  entering 
as  a  freshman  the  class  of  1904.  He  here  ranked  high  as  a  student, 
especially  in  mathematics,  being  the  prize  mathematician  of  his 
class  and  securing  a  fellowship  in  mathematics,  which  gave  him 
a  year’s  extra  study  in  mathematics  and  with  it  his  master’s  degree. 
He  graduated  with  honors  and  was  awarded  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa 
key. 

While  in  college  he  became  strongly  imbued  with  the  mis¬ 
sionary  impulse  and  joined  the  Student  Volunteer  Movement, 
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planning  after  graduation  to  take  a  theological  course  and  then 
going  to  some  mission  college  in  foreign  lands  to  teach  mathe¬ 
matics. 

As  a  preliminary  to  his  theological  studies  and  in  order  to 
have  some  practical  experience  of  missionary  work,  he  spent  a 
year  at  Osaka,  Japan,  teaching  English  in  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

While  here  he  received  an  invitation  to  be  associated  with 
Rev.  Robert  R.  Gailey  in  a  Y.  M.  C.  A.  work  at  Peking  (now 
Peiping),  China,  that  was  to  be  inaugurated  and  supported  by 
the  Philadelphian  Society  of  Princeton  University  and  its  gradu¬ 
ates.  Mr.  Gailey  had  for  some  ten  years,  represented  the  Univer¬ 
sity  in  Y.  M.  C.  A.  work  in  Tientsin,  China,  under  the  same 
support  and  he  was  there  during  the  siege  of  the  city  at  the  time 
of  the  Boxer  outbreak.  This  invitation  to  go  to  Peking  appealed 
to  Dwight.  It  was  a  work  for  young  men  in  a  non-Christian 
land  and  it  was  a  missionary  enterprise  of  his  own  university. 
So,  after  some  hesitation,  he  accepted  the  appointment,  although 
this  meant  abandoning  his  plans  for  a  theological  course.  Mr. 
Gailey  and  he  began  their  work  in  Peking  in  1906.  The  two 
worked  together  for  more  than  twenty  years  in  entire  harmony 
and  with  a  gratifying  degree  of  success. 

Mr.  Gailey  in  college  days  was  a  famous  football  player  and 
was  given  a  place  as  center  on  the  "All  American  Team”  while 
at  Princeton.  Thus,  "Bob  Gailey  of  Princeton”  was  a  celebrity 
in  the  college  world  of  a  generation  ago.  These  two  athletic 
secretaries  very  naturally  introduced  athletics  and  physical  cul¬ 
ture  to  the  young  men  of  North  China,  to  whom  such  sports 
were  then  a  novelty. 

In  May  19,  1915,  Mr.  Dwight  W.  Edwards  and  Miss  Mary 
E.  Vanderslice  were  married  in  Peking,  China,  Rev.  Robert  R. 
Gailey  being  the  officiating  clergyman.  The  bride  had  been  for 
several  years  a  missionary  of  the  American  Board  (Congrega¬ 
tional).  She  was  a  trained  kindergartener  and  had  charge  of 
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the  kindergarten  training  department  of  the  North  China  Union 
Women’s  College. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edwards  have  had  three  children.  The  first, 
named  Maurice  Dwight  Edwards,  2nd,  after  his  paternal  grand¬ 
father,  was  born  at  Peking,  February  18,  1916,  and  died  October 

22,  1918. 

The  second,  a  daughter,  was  born  in  New  York  City, 
December  11,  1917,  and  was  named  Anne  Louise,  after  her  two 
grandmothers. 

The  third,  a  son,  was  born  in  Peking,  May  28,  1919,  and 
was  named  Dwight  WBodbridge,  Jr.  Both  of  these  children  have 
about  reached  high  school  age  and  give  promise  of  a  bright  future. 

Dwight  W.  Edwards,  in  addition  to  his  Y.  M.  C.  A.  work 
has  twice  had  an  important  part  in  famine  relief  work  as  execu¬ 
tive  director  of  the  "International  Famine  Relief  Commission  of 
North  China.” 

The  first  time  he  devoted  more  than  two  years  from  1920 
to  this  work,  having  been  wholly  relieved  of  his  Y.  M.  C.  A.  duties 
during  this  time  for  this  purpose.  Some  seven  million  people 
were  then  helped  in  greater  or  less  degree  by  this  committee  and 
about  seventeen  million  dollars  were  expended,  about  half  of 
which  came  from  America.  For  his  voluntary  services  in  this 
great  work,  Mr.  Edwards  received  from  the  President  of  China, 
a  decoration  known  as  the  Third  Class  of  Chia  Ho  or  the  Bounti¬ 
ful  Harvest. 

In  the  still  more  serious  famine  of  1929,  as  executive  director, 
he  had  the  oversight  in  the  construction  of  a  huge  irrigation  ditch 
fifty  miles  long  that  is  expected  to  furnish  sufficient  water  to 
irrigate  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  acres  of  land,  thus  pre¬ 
venting  famine  over  this  large  area.  Famine  sufferers  have  been 
employed  by  the  thousands  in  this  work  and  thus  relieved  by 
being  furnished  labor. 

On  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Gailey  as  General  Secretary  of  the 
Association  in  Peking  a  few  years  ago,  Mr.  Edwards  was  naturally 
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chosen  to  be  his  successor,  but  he  declined  the  appointment  and 
would  only  accept  the  position  of  "Acting  General  Secretary” 
until  a  suitable  Chinese  General  Secretary  could  be  secured.  As 
he  once  said  to  the  writer,  "Our  goal  in  Y.  M.  C.  A.  work  in  China 
is  to  train  up  the  Chinese  so  they  can  take  our  places  and  will 
no  longer  need  us.”  A  Chinese  General  Secretary  having  been 
secured,  Mr.  Edwards  became  "Advisory  Secretary.” 

During  the  past  few  years  the  Princeton  interests  in  Peking 
have  been  centering  on  the  development  of  a  Princeton  Yenching 
School  of  Public  Affairs  within  Yenching  University,  the  large 
Christian  university  in  North  China.  In  addition  to  the  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  work  he  is  therefore  counselor  with  this  institution  and 
chairman  of  the  financial  committee  of  its  board  of  directors. 

Mrs.  Dwight  W.  Edwards,  since  her  marriage,  has  by  no 
means  ceased  her  missionary  activities.  A  number  of  years  ago 
she  inaugurated,  with  the  help  of  others,  an  important  work  for 
the  benefit  of  the  poor  women  of  Peking,  especially  for  those  of 
the  Mandarin  class,  who  had  lost  their  pensions  through  a  change 
of  government. 

The  women  were  gathered  from  the  streets  or  elsewhere, 
taught  to  sew,  if  not  already  needlewomen,  given  a  midday  meal, 
their  young  children,  if  they  had  any,  were  cared  for  during 
the  day  and  the  women  were  paid  a  small  wage.  This  enter¬ 
prise  has  grown  to  be  a  considerable  business.  It  is  known  as 
the  Peking  Exchange.  The  gross  sales  of  the  work  of  the  Ex¬ 
change  amount  to  several  thousand  dollars  a  month  and  hundreds 
of  women  thus  find  employment  and  are  helped  in  other  ways. 
All  the  profits  of  the  business  are  devoted  to  ministering  to  these 
poor  women  and  their  families. 

Deane  Edwards,  the  second  son  of  Mrs.  Edwards  and  myself, 
born  March  31,  188  5,  in  his  educational  course  followed  closely 
in  the  steps  of  his  older  brother,  passing  through  the  grade  schools 
and  the  Central  High  School  of  St.  Paul  and  then  going  to  Prince¬ 
ton  University,  where  he  entered  the  class  of  1906.  He  made 
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a  good  record  as  a  student,  graduating  in  the  "Second  Group” 
and  receiving  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  key.  He  chose  the  ministry 
for  his  profession.  Partly  to  earn  money  to  carry  him  through 
the  seminary,  but  chiefly  to  obtain  a  business  training  and  experi¬ 
ence  after  graduation,  he  entered  the  real  estate  office  of  E.  M. 
and  H.  F.  Ware  of  St.  Paul.  Here  he  remained  three  years  and 
accomplished  what  he  planned.  During  his  last  year  with  the 
firm  he  had  charge  of  the  mortgage  department. 

While  engaged  in  business,  he  became  interested  in  rowing 
in  an  amateur  way  and  joined  the  Minnesota  Boat  Club.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  crew  which  won  the  International  Junior  Eight- 
Oar  Race  at  Winnipeg,  Canada,  in  July,  1908,  and  the  National 
Intermediate  Eight-Oar  Race,  the  same  season,  at  Springfield, 
Mass. 

In  the  fall  of  1909,  he  entered  Auburn  Theological  Seminary, 
graduating  in  1912.  While  here  he  was  awarded  the  Alumni 
Scholarship  and  was  its  first  incumbent.  This  gave  him  one  year’s 
study  abroad  after  graduation. 

This  year  was  divided  between  Scotch  and  English  Univer¬ 
sities.  Returning  home,  he  supplied  the  pulpit  of  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Church  of  Little  Falls,  N.  Y.,  for  three  months  during 
the  absence  of  the  pastor.  While  here,  he  received  and  accepted, 
a  call  to  the  pastorate  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Seneca  Falls, 
N.  Y.  On  October  30,  1913,  he  was  ordained  by  the  Presbytery 
of  Geneva  and  installed  pastor  of  this  church. 

On  December  30,  1913,  at  Auburn,  N.  Y.,  he  was  married 
to  Miss  Margaret  J.  Dulles  of  that  city.  The  bride  was  the  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Rev.  Allen  Macy  Dulles,  D.D.,  professor  in  the  Theological 
Seminary  and  also  pastor  of  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church, 
where  the  ceremony  was  performed.  Her  father  officiated  at 
the  wedding  assisted  by  the  father  of  the  groom.  Miss  Dulles 
came  of  a  distinguished  family.  Her  grandfather  on  her  mother’s 
side,  was  General  John  W.  Foster,  the  famous  diplomat,  who  was 
Secretary  of  State  in  President  Harrison’s  Cabinet,  and  her  uncle, 
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by  marriage,  was  Robert  L.  Lansing,  Secretary  of  State,  during 
the  World  War,  both  of  whom  were  at  the  wedding. 

After  the  marriage  the  young  couple  went  to  housekeeping 
in  the  manse  at  Seneca  Falls. 

Here  Mr.  Edwards  had  a  successful  pastorate  of  some  five 
years.  When  our  country  entered  the  World  War,  he  resigned 
his  charge  to  accept  an  appointment  as  chaplain  in  the  army. 
He  was  not,  however,  sent  abroad,  but  was  appointed  post  chap¬ 
lain  at  Fort  Wright,  Long  Island  Sound. 

Resigning  from  the  army  at  the  close  of  the  war,  he  received 
and  accepted  a  call  to  the  Reformed  Church  of  Bronxville,  N.  Y., 
and  entered  upon  his  work  in  the  fall  of  1919.  Here,  he  remained 
ten  years.  During  that  time  the  membership  of  his  church  more 
than  doubled,  the  revenue  and  benevolent  contributions  quad¬ 
rupled  and  the  frame  church,  which  had  been  occupied  for  over 
half  a  century,  was  replaced  by  a  beautiful  modern  edifice  of 
stone  that  cost  half  a  million  dollars. 

In  the  spring  of  1929,  he  resigned  his  charge  to  accept  the 
pastorate  of  a  uniquely  organized  co-operative  church  located 
at  Radburn,  N.  J.,  and  established  for  the  community  at  this 
place,  which  is  a  new  model  residence  town  situated  some  eleven 
miles  from  New  York  City.  Here  he  is  at  present  located. 

The  unique  feature  of  this  Radburn  church  is  that  it  has 
the  official  endorsement  of  five  denominations  co-operating  in 
its  establishment,  all  of  whom  are  represented  on  its  board  of 
control,  viz.:  Congregational,  Protestant  Episcopal,  Methodist, 
Presbyterian  and  Reformed  Church  in  America. 

To  Rev.  and  Mrs.  Deane  Edwards  have  been  born  two  sons 
and  two  daughters.  Robert  Lansing  Edwards  was  born  at  Seneca 
Falls,  August  5,  1915,  and  was  named  after  his  mother’s  uncle. 

Richard  Edwards,  the  second  son,  was  also  born  at  Seneca 
Falls.  The  date  of  his  birth  was  December  30,  1916.  He  bears 
the  name  of  his  paternal  great-grandfather. 
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Edith  Foster  Edwards  was  born  at  Auburn,  N.  Y.,  May  30, 
1919.  She  was  named  after  her  maternal  grandmother. 

Mary  Parke  Edwards,  the  second  daughter,  was  born  July 
5,  1922,  and  bears  the  name  of  her  maternal  great  grandmother. 

All  of  these  children  enjoy  good  health  and  give  promise  of 
useful  and  worthy  lives. 

The  third  son  of  Mrs.  Edwards  and  myself  was  born  October 
3,  1890,  and  was  named  George  Breed  Edwards,  after  his  father’s 
brother.  Like  the  rest  of  the  children,  he  obtained  his  early 
education  in  the  public  schools  of  St.  Paul,  but  did  not  pursue 
his  studies  beyond  the  first  year  in  the  high  school.  Later  he 
entered  business  in  which  he  was  engaged  for  several  years.  When 
our  country  entered  the  World  War,  he  volunteered  for  the 
Marine  Corps  service  in  December,  1917,  and  was  sent  to  the 
training  camp  at  Paris  Island.  For  a  time  he  was  stationed  at 
the  Philadelphia  Navy  Yard,  but  was  never  sent  to  the  war  zone. 
Instead,  his  company  was  ordered  to  the  Naval  Station  on  the 
island  of  St.  Thomas  in  the  West  Indies.  Here  he  was  stationed 
for  a  year  or  more  after  the  war  ended. 

Having  enlisted  for  the  war  only,  and  having  no  taste  for 
a  military  life,  he  became  discontented  at  this  after  war  service 
and  was  apprehensive  that  he  might  be  held  for  the  regulation 
four  years’  term.  However,  through  the  kindly  help  of  Senator 
Frank  B.  Kellogg,  to  whom  his  father  had  written  about  the 
matter,  he  promptly  received  an  honorable  discharge  in  Septem¬ 
ber,  1919.  Since  then,  he  has  been  engaged  in  various  lines  of 
business  and  having  never  married,  still  makes  his  home  with 
his  parents. 
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